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PART b. 
BEGINNING. 
“* Now, Peter !”’ 
“Now Ellie!" 
“You know Lam perfectly satisfied—that I 





Peter Wells, highly entertained by his bride’s 
talk. 

He was not fluent of speech himself, and, 
like all slow-tongued men, greatly admired 
women. Ellie’s blonde ringlets danced in the 
energy of her negative gesture. 

“T wouldn’t be! Upon my word, I consider 
a fashionable woman the most wretched, useless 
thing the Lord ever made. There’s Mrs. Guy 


think we are delightfully settled. Why, there | Stuyvesant, now! My cousin, Jane Sharpe, 


isn’t another girl of my acquaintance who is 
better fixed, or so well. Of course”—and as 
she said it, the pretty wife established herself 
upon her husband's knee, and pulled his hair 
by way of einphasis. ‘“‘Of course, I knew all 
along that none of them had got as nice a hus- 
band. Icouldn’t help thinking this morning, 
as we were walking to church, how splendid 
you were in your Sunday clothes.” 

“You ’d like, maybe, to have me wear them 
all the time?’’ 

“Nonsense! Do you know that is one .ad- 
vantage people like us have over rich ones? 
We enjoy our holidays and holiday rig. Theirs 
get to be an old story. One day is just like 
another, and they ’re tired to death all the 
time. I’d rather, by half, go back to the fac- 
tory. If I did feel sometimes that it was kind 
of hard to be obliged to go, day in and day out, 
whether I felt like it or not, it was pleasant 
enough in some things. Our work was a!l 
planned and put into our hands. Our fingers 
were kept busy, but our heads and, if we did 
not idle, our tongues, might play as much as 
we liked. There was no responsibility; no 
anxiety to bother us out of work-hours. When 
the six o'clock bell rang, we were free as birds 
until seven next morning. And on Saturday 
evening the pay came in, regular as clock-work, 
all the better worth having because we had 
earned it. Z'hat’s a pleasure rich ladies can’t 
have.’’ 

“You think, then, you wouldn’t care to hea 
fine lady, with nothing to do but count her 
rings, and order the servants around?” asked 


| 





hires with her as nurse and seamstress, and 
she often tells me she wouldn’t exchange 
places with her for all her money and aris- 
tocracy. They think everything of their family, 
those Stuyvesants do, though I guess they 
came from Adam as well as we common people 
did. Jane says there’s no end to the vanity 
and vexation of spirit in that house. He is out 
all day until the six o’clock dinner (think of it! 
six o’clock! when sensible people eat supper), 
and oftener than not spends the evening in his 
library, busy with law papers, or out at some 
business meeting. It’s study, study, work, 
work, and fur what? For victuals and clothes ; 
nothing else. That’s the common sense way 
of looking at it, no matter how much money 
he has over and above what it costs him to live. 
They don’t begin to be as happy and as inde- 
pendent as weare. Why, Jane says Mrs, Stuy- 
vesant never hasa moment’s rest. It’s driving 
to the dressmaker’s, or milliner’s, or dry goods 
stores all day; or receiving calls and paying 
them; dinner-parties and balls; concerts and 
operas; dress, folly, and worry, until she 
hasn't time to sleep, or to play with her own 
baby. I was in to see Jane a few evenings be- 
fore we were married, and she sent for me to 
come up Stairs. She has a great many privi- 
leges, Jane has. You see these rich people 
folks have to trust so much to their help; thev 
do anything almost to keep a good girl, and 
you 'd be surprised to hear what they have to 
submit to sometimes. So, while I was sitting 
in the nursery, with the baby in my lap—a 
sweet, pretty child, as any mother = 
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to have—and Jane was undressing the next 
youngest, who was about two-thirds sick with 


a cold, in comes Mrs. Stuyvesant, all decked! 
out in a white silk dress, with a pink satia bad-. 


dice and tunic, and such diamonds! They 
fairly made me wink. Her hair was dressed 
beautifully, with a white feather and a pink 
one, but she looked, tired and worried enodgh. 
She is a tall woman, with blaek eyes, that go 
right through you when she Speaks, and ‘a 
thick, white skin, without a speck of color ; not 
a bit handsome, to my eyes, but Jane says she 
is much admired in society. She frowned 
when she saw me. 

““* Who ’s this?’ says she to Jane. 

*“** My cousin, Ellie Lane, ma’am,”says Jane, 
bold as brass, for she knew my lady daren’t 
run the risk of having her leave at a minute’s 
notice, and wasn’t scared at her high-strung 
ways. 

“*Oh! and she went over to the sick child. 
‘How is Guy to-night? More feverish, isn’t 
he? I wish I didn’t have to go out,’ and I 
really believe she was anxious, and wanted to 
stay with him. ‘But I must. Don’t touch my 
dress, dear!’ for the little fellow stopped fret- 
ting to stare at her, and began to play with the 
shiny silk. ‘ You will soil it, darling! I will 
look in as soon as I come home, Jane, and see 
how he is getting on. If he shows any signs 
of croup, send Thomas for the doctor at once. 
Bathe his feet before he goes to bed, and give 
him two drops of nitre every hour in a tea- 
spoonful of water until he is in a perspiration. 
Good-night, my son !’ 

“She stooped to kiss him, and patted the 
baby’s face, keeping her dress out of the way 
of both of them, and sailed off—to enjoy herself! 
She seemed to think she had done her duty by 
her child in telling a paid nurse what to do for 
him when he was sick. Oh, this fashionable 
life eats women’s hearts out and puts a stone 
in the place of them. Depend upon it, Peter, 
dear, I am happier this minute than she is. 
She is a slave to her riches and position, to so- 
ciety, and her own servants even. What other 
rich and stylish people do and say is the only 
law that governs her ; the only one that any of 
her sort care for. Those who are content to 
live comfortable and plain, and do their own 
work, are the only real mistresses in the land. 
What would pay me, I wonder, to have two or 
three stuck-up women about my house, eating 
my victuals, and breaking my china, and ruin- 
ing my nice clothes in the wash, and laying 
down the law to me as to what they would do, 
and what I shouwldn’t do, and expecting the 
highest wages for plaguing the life out of me? 
I think I see myself at it!’ 

“You ’re a spunky little woman, and a sen- 
sible one to-boot. I can’t put what I mean 
into words as smooth and pretty as you do, El- 
lie, but I do enjoy my home, and I wouldn’t 
give my wife for the richest high-flyer in the 











land; and I’m glad you ’re satisfied. I don’t 
ask to be rich; only to be able to give you 
everything you want and would like to have. 
Redould horde high to breaking my heart, dear, 
to see you fretting of what I couldn’t get for 
you.”’ 

Impulsive Enie stopped his mouth with a 
sudden kiss. 

“T believe you, my darling, every word of 
it. But I shall never be se unreasonable. I 
shouldn't care to live in more style than we do 
now if you were ever so rich. Where's the 
use? Big houses and handsome furniture don’t 
benefit the people that own them. They ’re 
just intended for others to look at and envy. 
And we owe other people nothing ; can have our 
own way in everything. I couldn’t but think 
this morning’’—with a reverent cadence in her 
voice—“‘ while the preacher was talking about 
the emptiness of this world’s pleasures, how 
much better contentment was than wealth— 
and how full my cup was—and oh, Peter, I do 
hope my blessedness will make me a better 
woman. I do try-to thank my Heavenly 
Father with my whole heart, and in my every- 
day life as well as on Sundays, for all He has 
done for me, in giving me you and this sweet, 
sweet home.”’ 

“She ’s hit it now!” cried the admiring Pe- 
ter, slapping his knee. ‘‘ That was what I was 
trying to get out when I commenced talking. 
It’s been in my mind, in a way, ever since we 
sat down together after supper. It come to 
me, all on a sudden like, while I was a-smoking 
of my pipe and watching you a-clearing off the 


| table and singing to yourself, with that blue 


dress on, and looking so like a picter, and the 
fire a-blazing, and the wind whistling outside, 
and everything so snug, and altogether—I can’t 
justly word it—but I felt sort o’ solemn, and 
says I to myself, ‘I’d ought to be a good man 
for to show I’m thankful for all o’ this.’ ”’ 

“We'll try together, dear!”’ Ellie laid her 
cheek to his. ‘‘We shouldn’t deserve to be 
happy if our blessings didn’t draw us closer to 
Him who sends them.”’ 

They had beer married one month, and a 
week before had taken possession of their 
home, three rooms in the second story of a 
modest frame dwelling, in a new street, fully a 
mile from the extensive machine-shop in which 
Peter was a workman. Most of his comrades 
were desirous of living nearer; content to oc- 
cupy meaner and narrower quarters rather 
than walk so far night and morning. 

‘* But we'll be comfortable and healthy, Ellie,” 
said sensible Peter. ‘‘ The exercise in the open 
air won’t harm me. The smell of the coal, the 
dust, and close air down town will hurt you.’’ 

He was very tender of her, as he might have 
been of a delicate fragrant blossom he had 
found blooming in one of the close, ill-smelling 
streets in which She lived when he first knew 
her. Her mother was a widow, so poor and so 
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lowly in her aspirations that she took in gen- | a neat, tasteful paper. Peter had done this at 
tlemen’s washing by the piece and dozen, and his own cost, and Ellie chosen the pattern. 
did not disdain to bear a helping-hand in the These two rooms were also carpeted with a 
| serviceable ingrain, the same on both floors. 


semi-annual house-cleaning of her richer ac- 
quaintances. She had a brave spirit in her 
small body, however, this American woman, 
and hard as she had to battle with want, kept 
her four children at school until her neighbors 
cried out upon her for her folly. 

“The law gives ’em schooling free of cost to 
me,” she would say, in reply; ‘‘and have it 
they shall, if I have to work my fingers to the 
bone for it. They’ll pay me well for it some 
day.” 

At sixteen Fanny, the eldest, went into the 
establishment of a fashionable milliner as an 
apprentice, and a year later Ellie obtained a 
place in a hosiery factory—clean, easy, and 
comparatively profitable work. Jasper and 
James, at fourteen and a half, were bound, 
each in his turn, to a thriving machinist, the 
owner of the works aforesaid. The head man 
in the department to which the boys were as- 
signed was Peter Wells, a good-looking, brawny 
six-footer, kind of heart as strong of arm. The 
boys became soon and warmly attached to him, 
and the friendly interest that repaid their af- 
fection led to his introduction to the widow 
Lane and her daughters. The whole family 
fell in love with him, and he in love with Ellie. 
She was twenty-two when they married, after 
an acquaintanceship of three years, and a be- 
trothal of two. Mrs. Lane no longer took in 
washing, but kept her children’s house, and 
was supported ‘‘quite like a lady,’’ said her 
friends, by their earnings. They had half a 
house—two “ flats’’—to themselves now. 

“But it wasn’t such a home as this,’ Ellie 
had said to her husband, on this, their first 
evening in their own abode. 
dingier, and there is only water in the back- 
yard, and no drying-place except the roof, and 
no gas, and the neighborhood is odious! Fac- 
tories all around, and only tenement-houses in 
the block; and what with the noise of the 
streets, and the steam whistles, and machinery, 
and the smell of the boiled oil, and leather, 
and soap-boiling—faugh! I wonder we could 
breathe. This is just Paradise in comparison. 
That was what mother said when she saw the 
water in the kitchen, and the gas, and the 
closets—three in the kitchen, and one in each 
of the other rooms !”’ 

She drew a long, full breath of satisfaction, 
and surveyed her new surroundings and be- 
longings with intensest complacency. They 
sat in their parlor all day on Sundays, and ate 
there as well. ‘‘We wont have a home that is 
too fine for us to use,” was the wise resolve 
with which they set out, 

The ceilings were of a good height ; the three 
apartments of fair proportions, well-ventilated ; 
the wood-work was painted white, and the 
walls of parlor and bed-chamber covered with 





“The house is | 


“It is always economical to get a whole 
piece,’’ argued the prudent housewife. ‘It 
comes cheaper, and, when it is badly worn, you 
can certainly get one whole carpet out of the 
best bits.’’ 

The ingrain—fast eolors—green ferns, deli- 
cately-shaded, upon a tan-colored ground, 


| dotted with red partridge-berries, and here and 


there a spray of trailing arbutus, showing pink- 
ish-white flowers through the green — went 
down, aud a long breadth was left over for 


| future emergencies, besides a eouple of yards 
| for a rug to lie in front of the kitchen dresser. 


The floor of the third room was painted yellow. 
The cooking-stove was a bright black, the 
table and dresser of new deal, and there were 
buff Holland shades at the windows, not to 
mention Ellie’s thrifty geraniums and canary’s 
eage. It was a blithesome room, altogether, 
and Peter secretly preferred it to the so-called 
parior, Ellie’s pride. She had excellent natural 
taste, and she had showed it by selecting cot- 
tage furniture instead of the showy mahogany 
Fanny and her mother had advised her to buy. 
The set in the bed-room cost but forty-five dol- 
lars, that in the parlor a hundred. The foot- 
stools, the table-cover of green cloth, and one 


| low sewing-chair in the latter were embroidered 
| by Fanny and herself. The knitted counter- 
| pane—shell pattern—and the patchwork quilt 


| servant of almost every stitch she set. 





under it were the mother’s gift. Jasper and 
James had given her a tea-set of white China, 
whereas she had expected to use granite-ware 
for, at least, ten years. Her own wages had 
bought bed and table-linen, window-curtains 
and the lounge-cover of striped chintz; her 
own hands made them up, during the two 
years of waiting, in the summer twilights and 
long winter evenings, the faithful Peter ob- 
The 
lounge was a closed sofa-bed that could be un- 
folded for the accommodation of guests. 

“I don’t see what we could do with more 
room,” said the satisfied mistress. “It suits 
me toa T. I can’t imagine anything prettier 
and cosier.”’ 

“If Fanny marries that rich widower, he 
may give her a house that will put you out of 
conceit with yours,” suggested Peter, conscious 
the while that he was stating an absurdity. 

Which preposterous observation elicited a 
pouting “‘ Now, Peter!” and the animated dis- 
claimer that followed. 

Ellie came around tothe starting point again 
by and by. “I wonder what Fan means by 
letting that old man hang around her so. J 
wouldn’t be pestered by him.’’ 

‘* He isn’t old, dear. He isn’t over forty.” 

‘*What’s that but old, I should like to know, 
when she was but twenty-four last month? 
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And he bald already on the top of his head. | her face for a hearty cry. ‘I couldn’t have 


Jim calls him ‘Old Unele Ned,’ and Fanny | believed it, Fan! 


layghs at him herself. 1 don't see what she is 
thinking about, tolerating his attentions.’’ 

‘«* [ think,”’ said Peter, very slowly, staring 
at the fire, “‘1 think she intends to marry him 
—that is, if he asks her, and I guess he will. 
Widowers ain’t apt to waste their time when 
they ’re looking for a second wife?’’ 

“Good gracieus, Peter Wells! “Why should 
she want to marry that fussy, bald-headed 
stupid—a young, pretty, lively girl like her, 
who is earning a living for herself?’ ejaculated 
Ellie, in extreme disgust. ‘‘I’ve no patience 
with such ridiculous talk. I believe you men 
imagine that all women are crazy for hus- 
ban a] 

‘*No-o-0, my dear, I couldn’t exactly think 
that. I had to serve my time for you. Not 
that I grudged it. And I believe you would 
have worked in the factory all your life, rather 
than marry anybody you didn’t love. But 
Fanny isn’t you. I think, sometimes, it’s the 
kind of business she’s in—the finery, and the 
high-flying customers, and all that, you know 
—that puts notions in her head. Anyhow, 
they're there. She would like to be a fine lady, 
and Mr. Clark can make her one. Money and 
show goes a long ways in this world.’’ 

**I’d jump into the river before I’d marry a 
man I wasn’t fond of, and didn’t respect with 
all my heart, and soul, and strength!’’ cried 
Ellie, vehemently. ‘‘And didn’t I tell you 
that Fan makes all manner of fun of old Clark? 
I sha’n’t believe but she feels as I do, until she 
tells me she is engaged. I declare you’ve made 
me real nervous and miserable. I shouldn’t 
sleep a wink to-night if I put any faith in what 
you've said.” 

For all her doughty assertions, her fears 
came upon her with tremendous force the next 
day, when, having ‘“‘done up’’ the week’s 
washing, cleaned the kitchen of tubs, etc., at- 
tired herself in a blue merino, which was her 
best last winter, and put a checked bib apron 
before her, she was interrupted in the work of 
sprinkling and folding the clean clothes by 
Fanny’s entrance. 

“ My, Fan! you made my heart jumpinto my 
throat,’ she laughed, to conceal her trepida- 
tion. “How did you get away in the middle 
of the afternoon? Is anything the matter at 
home?” 

“cc Not just yet.” 

Fanny sat 7own, and threw off her bonnet, 
uninvited. She was a fine-looking girl, on a 
larger and more showy scale than Ellie, but 
with less refinement of manner and speech. 
The one looked intelligent, the other shrewd. 

“Not just yet,” she repeated. “Rut there 
will be before long. I am to be married the 
second week in Februarv.”’ 

“There! Peter said so!’ Ellie turned red, 
then white, and finally threw her apron over 





How can you bear to?” 

“Don’t be a goose !"’ advised Fanny, philo- 
sophically cool. “it is a very nice thing to 
marry for love, I suppose, but it isn’t every one 
who can afford it. I am tired of work and 
poverty. As the Biddies say, ‘I want a change, 
mem !’’’ 

““You are selling yourself ;’’ Ellie was red- 
hot again. 

“Allright. I shall make a good bargain of 
it. Mr. Clark is well off, respectable, and dis- 
posed to do the liberal thing by me. He will 
be a millionaire before I am too old to enjoy 
life. When you see me riding in my carriage, 
you'll laugh, not ery, and come around to my 
way of thinking.” 

**Your carriage!’’ The idea was so novel 
it turned the tide of Ellie’s reproaches. 

‘*My carriage and my diamonds! You’ll 
see them if you live five years longer. It is 
time, goodness knows, for some of the family 
to be getting on in the world. I don’t mind a 
smart jolt to foolish, romantic prejudices, if it 
throws one out of the old rut in which we have 
been rolling since the days of Noah, for aught 
I know. I hope to see you follow my lead. 
Mr. Clark says Peter is an enterprising, steady 
fellow, who is bound to rise in his business. 
We may be able to help him in some way. Mr. 
C. feels most kindly towards my family.” 

Ellie’s sensitive blood mounted again at the 
patronizing tone. ‘‘We are entirely satisfied 
with our condition in life, thank you. I was 
saying to Peter last night that I wouldn’t alter 
it if 1 could. It is better to be happy than 
wealthy.” 

‘Maybe so. I mean to try whether the 
money won't bring the happiness. I know 
poverty and misery go hand-in-hand. Mr. C. 
has as good as bought the new brown-stone 
front we were admiring the other day in Law- 
rence Square—the one with the bay-window. 
Iam to go with him to look at it to-morrow to 
see if it suits us.”’ 

“To live in?’ If he had meditated the pur- 
chase of Windsor Castle or Central Park, Ellie 
could not have been more astonished. 

“Why not, chickadee? He lived plain in 
the lifetime of his first wife, and they worked 
hard. It is time he was getting some comfort 
out of his money. There are not many who 
know how much he’s worth. He understands 
how to hold his tongue. We had a great laugh 
—heand I—last night, talking over what would 
be said and done when we made our big 
splurge.”’ 

The affianced pair took tea with Mrs. Wells 
the next Sunday evening. 

“T wish, for this once, we had a dining- 
room,”’ said Ellie, while setting the table. ‘It 
is enough to take away visitors’ appetites to 
sit so long before supper in sicht of the cups, 
saucers, and plates, all ready for them.” 
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“Ts thatso? ’*Twould give ’em an appetite, 
seems tome. And a mancouldn’t have a nicer 
thing under his eyes than the one I’m a-look- 
ing at just now,” rejoined Peter, gallantly. 

Ellie smiled at the compliment to her and 
her board. The cloth was crimson ; there were 
white crocheted mats for the dishes and plates, 
and the boys’ China was on parade. She was 
serious again the next moment. 

‘*‘] suppose Fanny will have real silver,’ she 
observed, polishing a plated teaspoon. ‘‘ You 
have no idea what high notions she has. She 
wants me to go with her some day this week 
and get carpets. She fancies I have taste in 
such matters.’’ 

“T should rather think so,’’ assented Peter, 
heartily. ‘‘A body has only got to look at this 
to be sure of that,” staring at it, with his head 
on one side. ‘It’s as good as a walk in the 
woods to step on and to see it. It always re- 
minds me, somehow, of when I was a boy, and 
used to hunt wintergreen Sunday afternoons, 
when church was out, and we went ’cross lots 
home. I can a’most taste and smell ’em now.”’ 

“Oh, you dear old silly!’ Ellie was not 
exactly petulant, but her mood was not in sym- 
pathy with his reminiscences. ‘‘Why, Fanny 
is to have Brussels in the bedrooms, and velvet 
in her parlors.’’ 

“Is she? She can’t get anything handsomer 
than this. But 1 guess she’s a-better judge of 
velvet than you, seeing she’s worked upon bon- 
nets solong. And if Clark can afford to buy 
it for his floors, it’s nobody’s business. Though 
it does sound comical to me.”’ 

Ellie turned away in silence, and went into 
the kitchen. It was natural she should be 
slightly nervous the first time she had “invited 
company,” but this need not make her dissatis- 
fied, or cause her to eye the ecarpetless floor 
and deal furniture so sourly. 

**Fanny knows we eat in here on week days,”’ 
she thought. ‘‘That if the table wasn’t set in 
the other room, her Mr. Clark would have to 
eat in the kitchen with his back close to the 
stove, the place is so small. When we move 
next time, I mean to have four rooms at the 
very least. I almost wish they weren’t com- 
ing. They will have things so different.’’ 

She had the grace to blush at the remem- 
brance of the complaint when she saw Peter 
look down at the thin, little man, who jerked 
his bald head back to meet the handsome 
giant’s eye. There was something wholesome 
and refreshing, too, in Peter’s round voice and 
deliberate articulation as compared with the 
shrill pipe and rapid speech of the sharp iron- 
monger. He was in high good-humor. His 
wooing had been energetic and eminently suc- 
cessful. 

‘*T’m a business man, you see,”’ he chuckled 
to his hosts, rubbing his lean calves, then his 
shins, with his restless hands. ‘‘And soon’s 
T popped eyes ’pon her, one day, when I was 
VOL. LXXXII.—9 





passing the milliner’s shop at my corner, says 
I to myself: ‘They don’t make ’em nicer’n 
that. But ain’t she a trig, tidy-built one? 
That’s Mis. C. No. 2,’ says I. And I walked 
right in and bought a cravateof her, and began 
right off to make up toher. I give you my 
word I was interduced to her before two days 
was over. Hang it! I may please myself, I 
hope. My kin never give me a red cent to 
bless myself with—no more did Mrs. C.’s. It 
would be a joke for them to take on airs about 
my marrying anybody I’d a mind to, now, 
wouldn’t it, Mrs. W.? As I says to Fan last 
night, says I: ‘I’m a business man, I am, and 
I don’t hold to long credit when there’s no- 
thing to be got by it. We’re of age—both of 
us,’ says I—‘and, by George! we’ll be married 
when we like.’”’ 

Ellie’s fried oysters, her coffee, biscuit, cake, 
and plum preserves were irréproachable, and 
the small rich man vouchsafed to partake so 
heartily of all that Ellie marvelled how he had 
remained so thin if his appetite were always as 
keen. 

‘“*Hope Mrs. C. No. 2 will be as good a cook 
as her sister,’’ he tittered, helping himself to a 
fourth piece of cake. ‘‘ Though, for that mat- 
ter, I don’t mean her to spoil her complexion 
or her hands with kitchen or housework. Mrs. 
C. No. 1 was a dabster in that ’ere line—one of 
the best workers Lever see. But when I looked 
out this time, ’twas for a fancier article, you 
know—something real ornamental. And I 
ruther think I’ve got it. You won’t know her, 
Mrs. W., when I’ve rigged her out complete. 
She’ll be a stunner as will open people’s eyes. 
I’d like to ketch one on ’em a-saying ‘milliner’s 
*prentice’ to her in two years from now. No- 
thing shortens folks’ memories like a liberal 
use of the almighty dollar—and she won’t want 
for ’em.”’ 

“T wouldn’t marry him if he was made of 
solid gold, and frosted with diamonds,’ said 
Ellie, when the happy couple had departed. 
“Ugh! it made my flesh crawl to hear him 
talking as if he had bought her, body and soul. 
It put me in mind of the picture in the geog- 
raphy of the Turk master and the Circassian 
slave.”’ 

Fanny did not comport herself like one who 
wore manacles. She went bravely and blithely 
through the six weeks of preparation for the 
marriage, gallantly through the ceremony, and 
set off upon her wedding tour, becomingly at- 
tired, with a high head and bright face. 

She was absent nearly a month, and it so 
happened that Ellie did not see her for a week 
after her return. Peter’s little wife had a bad 
sore throat, and, the weather being stormy, he 
positively prohibited her from going out of the 
house. It was a fine morning when the inter- 
dict was removed, and Mrs. Lane and her se- 
cond daughter got into an omnibus, and rode 
across the city to Lawrence Square. It was a 
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fashionable locality, and the Clarks’ house was 
not the least pretentious of the elegant dwell- 
ings that adorned it. The door was opened by 
a smart servant-girl, who stared superciliously 
at the visitors, when Mrs. Lane moved toward 
the stairs, with “‘We are Mrs. Clarke’s kin, 
and we'll go right up.’’ 

Fanny met them at the top of the flight. 
Her Cashmere peignoir, the lace morning-cap 
set coquettishly above the puffs of dark hair, 
her supreme self-satisfaction—amounting to 
exultation—in her house and the other appur- 
tenances of her new station, struck Ellie with 
a sensation of strangeness akin toawe. She 
could not talk, move, or look as usual ; caught 
herself casting furtive glances about her at this 
and that; involuntarily accosted Fanny with 
the phraseology and ‘accent she would have 
used to a superior; and was not surprised, 
while she was annoyed, that her mother more 
than once said, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,’’ in reply to her 
first-born’s queries. 

Fanny smiled openly the second time this 
happened. “You make a mere acquaintance 
of me, mother,’’ she said, in the patronizing 
way she had assumed immediately upon her 
engagement. ‘I am just the same Fanny I 
always was, and you must feel quite at home 
in my house. Mr. C. doesn’t wish me to neg- 
lect my family, assure you. He was willing 
I should bring you home anything I liked. 
This is what I selected ; I thought it would be 
useful.”’ 

It was a black dress—a fine woollen fabric, 
suitable for the widow’s wear, and she had 
also an ‘‘all-wool” delaine for her sister. The 
color was pretty, the quality good, but Ellie's 
treacherous cheeks heated into flame in ac- 
cepting it. 

“It is very nice. You were kind to think of 
me,’’ was all she could trust herself to say. 

“Oh, it is nothing, only a cheap trifle! But 
you’ll find the lining and trimmings inside, 
and I’ll pay for the making. I like to do 
things handsomely when I make a present 
Now, let me show you some of méne. John 
never comes home without bringing me some- 
thing. This was yesterday's surprise.’’ 

It was a camel’s hair shawl—not a very ex- 
pensive one, as such articles are valued, but 
Ellie’s head reeled as Fanny named the price. 

“Five hundred dollars !’’ she repeated, touch- 
ing the fabric with the tip.of herfinger. ‘‘ What 
makes it cost so much ?’’ 

‘Because it is real, my dear little Mrs. Ver- 
dant Green. None of your low-priced shams. 
And this set of point lace was a hundred and 
twenty.. And this pink coral breastpin and 
ear-rings a hundred and fifty. I often ask 
John if he is made of money. But he is doing 
a smashing, rushing business, and. as he says, 
‘most all these things were actual necessaries.’ 
I hadn’t a decent article to wear.”’ 

Ellie sat in silentamazement. When Fanny’s 





trousseau had cost three times as much as hers, 
and was not two months old! 

“T mean nothing suitable to my position,” 
explained Fanny. ‘‘I must dress well, and 
live in style, not only to please my husband, 
who likes to see me dash, but for the sake of 
his business credit. Now, you’ll take off your 
hats, and stop to luncheon -positively! Al 
though, if I had known you were coming, I 
would have had something a little extra pre- 
pared.”” Fanny could not adopt the lady’s lan- 
guage as readily as she did her garb, but she 
was happily unconscjous of her deficiencies. 

For the first time in her life Ellie ate with a 
solid silver fork, and sipped chocolate poured 
from a pot of the same material. Every part 
of the service was new and dazzling—cut glass, 
silver, China, and napery. ‘Mrs. C. No. 1” 
would have stared in horrified bewilderment 
at the changes in the establishment. Even her 
hard-earned and long-hoarded tea and table- 
spoons had been melted over aid re-moulded. 
Ellie partook of the repast like one in a dream. 
Fanny’s voluble chatter was, at times, in an 
unknown tongue, and her complacent visage 
was seen through a fog. As she emerged from 
the house, observing, in stepping gingerly upon 
it, the tessellated pavement of the vestibule, she 
recalled a phrase she had seen somewhere, she 
did not remember in what connection, ‘drunken 
with magnificence.” 

“IT think that’s what I am,” mused Mrs. 
Clark’s sister. 

‘*Fanny isa lucky girl, a very lucky girl!’ 
Mrs. Lane was saying when the fresh air re- 
stored Ellie’s wits. ‘‘I don’t mind of another 
in her set who has ever done so well in marry- 
ing, not by a long ways. But,’’ recollecting 
herself, ‘‘you must try not to be jealous, my 
dear; somebody must eat the crusts, you 
know.”’ 

This to her who had protested to Peter that 
she had borne off the matrimonial prize of the 
season ! 

“‘T don’t begrudge Fanny her finery, I’m 
sure, mother, and you have no right to hint 
such a thing.’’ 

It was unlike Ellie to retort so coarsely, but 
she did not know herself just now. 

“She ’s welcome to her house and her clothes, 
and I’m certain I don’t want her jack-in-the- 
box of a husband. Mine is worth a thousand 
of him.”’ 

“That ’s the best way to look at it,’’ re- 
sponded the mother, soothingly. ‘‘ To be satis- 
fied with what we have is a duty. And’— 
vaguely pious—‘“‘ to rejoice with them as do re- 
joice. And Fanny ’s got reason for rejoicing 
if ever a girl had.” 

Ellie swallowed hard and bit her lip. It 
seemed as if the crusts had stuck in her throat. 
She was no longer in Paradise, if she Aad water 
in the kitchen and gas in every room, not to 
mention her fine capacious closets. She had 
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not raised herself a single step in the world by 
her marriage. Her mother talked to her as she 
had always done, with a touch of compassion 
in her accent just now. Fanny had not offered 
to send their bundles home, so each carried her 
own, Ellie longing to drop hers in the dirtiest 
gutters she crossed and leave it there. 

“ Just a cheap trifle !’’ she kept saying to her- 
self. ‘‘ But she knew it suited me. I have no 
position to support. What use have I for 
jewelry and laces?” 

‘“‘T guess you ’ve been a-treating yourself to 
a holiday, Miss Wells,’’ said the social tenant 
of the lower ‘flat,’ meeting Ellie just inside 
the front door. “But you look clean beat 
out.”’ 

“Tam.” 

Ellie mounted the narrow stairs, with their 
strip of gay carpeting down the middle, noting, 
as she went, the plain white walls and homely 
carpentry, marvelling she had never remarked 
until now how mean the whole building was, 
within and without. She unlocked her door. 

‘Exactly what I expected! the fire out and 
the rooms as cold as a barn; and I’m so tired 
Iean hardly stand. It would be a comfort to 
be able to keep one girl to look after things a 
little. What I don’t do goes undone.” 

She flung her bundle under the lounge, her 
shawl upon it, and fell to work with vicious 
energy, breaking a plate and upsetting the tea- 
kettle in the course of her operations. 

“T wish it had scalded me to death,” she 
muttered, while mopping up the hot water. 

When all was ready, she sat down sullenly 
to wait until Peter came in to supper ; did not 
stir from her chair even when she heard his 
step and cheery whistle in the hall. He always 
whistled the same tune, “Old Dog Tray,” and 
to Ellie’s nerves the roundabout melody was 
to-night simply exasperating. 

‘* Ah, little woman ! didn’t know as you was 
in, being as how you didn’t meet me at the 
door. How goes it?” 

He laughed into her gloomy eyes in stooping 
to kiss her. What was it to him that Fanny 
trod upon velvet while her feet were chilled by 
the bare boards ? 

“You ’ve been nodding, I guess,” was his 
comment upon her sulky face and lagging step. 
“Tis kinder tiresome waiting for a fellow, 
isn’tit? What have you been doing with your- 
self allday? Did you get to see Fan?” 

“Toa.” 

“Didn’t make your throat worse, I hope, 
talking and walking ?”’ 

“ie 

Ellie was setting supper on the table, and 
her laconics passed unremarked. 

“Found Fan pretty well and bright, did 
you?” 

‘* Very.” 

Peter mistook the meaning of the emphasis. 

‘‘T’m glad to hear it.” 





He was washing off the day’s dust and grime 
in the basin under the kitchen roller, and 
turned his sunshiny face toward her, the water 
dripping from his bushy whiskers. He looked 
like a great, good-natured Newfoundland, fresh 
from a plunge. 

“Real glad,” he reiterated. ‘‘ You see you 
barrowed trouble. I was in hopes she’d be 
better contented than what you was afraid 
she ’d be.’’ 

‘She ’d‘be hard to please if she wasn’t satis- 
fied,’’ said Ellie, aside. 

Fortunately, Peter’s head was buried in the 
crash towel, and he did not catch the murmur. 
Before supper was over, he was forced to ac- 
knowledge to himself that his wife was out of 
sorts. Not cross! He would not have admit- 
ted that had she brained him with a rolling-pin. 
But a trifle “‘dumpish,”’ as he called it. 

‘* You will be lonesome if I go out to-night,”’ 
he said, ‘‘but Mr. Mansard wants to see me 
about some alterations he is going to make in 
the shop ; some new plans for machinery, and 
the like. He asked me would I come to his 
house for an hour or so and I said yes.”’ 

“‘T thought your evenings belonged to your- 
self,’ replied Ellie, ungraciously. ‘ That ’s 
the way the rich grind the faces of the poor.”’ 

‘“‘Mr. Mansard isn’t one of that sort,’’ Peter 
rejoined, mildly. ‘‘He’s always been very 
friendly with me. But, as I started to say, 
s’pose you go with me as far as Mr. Stuyves- 
ant’s and sit with Jane till Icome back. We 
can goin an omnibus, and the talk with your 
cousin will do you good.”’ 

It was, at any rate, a more agreeable pros- 
pect than moping in solitude, and they were 
soon on their way. 

‘¢ A little down-hearted, or is it tired, eh?” 
queried Peter, when the stage set them down 
at the corner of the block on which was Mr. 
Stvyvesant’s house, and he bent his head to 
peep under his wife’s bonnet. 

“Nothing is the matter,” pettishly. “I do 
wish you wouldn’t watch me so, Peter. Every- 
body feels sober now and then, I suppose.” 

‘“‘T watch you because I love you, Ellie. 

She knew it, but sorely as her conscience 
smote her, she was too proud or sulky to apolo- 
gize. At the servants’ entrance to the Stuy- 
vesant’s mansion they parted. 

“‘T’ll be back as soon as I can, dear,”’ said 
Peter, then, gravely and kindly, and Ellie car- 
ried a swelling heart, and eyes that ached from 
the pressure of unshed tears, up to the nursery. 

Mrs. Stuyvesant had company to dinner ; the 
baby was awake, and Jane unable to leave 
him. This wasa crooked day, altogether, with 
our heroine. Her talk with her cousin was 
broken by the fretful infant, who insisted upon 
being carried in the arms up and down the 
floor until the nurse declared her feet were 
blistered and her ankles swollen. 

“T wonder you will let yourself be so im- 
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posed upon. It is her duty to take care of her 
child when he’s so troublesome,’’ said Ellie, 
crossly. ‘‘I thought you had more spirit.’’ 

The words were upon her lips when Mrs. 
Stuyvesant entered, leading Master Guy, a fine 
boy of six. 

“His father would keep him down stairs to 
.dessert,’’ the mother observed to Jane. ‘“ But 

~ he should have been in bed an hour ago. Un- 
dress him without delay. He is intolerably 
sleepy and cross.”’ 

“Can Katy come up and hold the baby, 
ma’am?”’ asked Jane, respectfully. ‘‘ He will 
cry if I lay him down.” 

Mrs. Stuyvesant paused on her way to the 
door. 

“Katy is helping Thomas pass the coffee, 
and cannot be spared. Cannot this person as- 
sist you?”’ glancing loftily at Ellie. 

She was a woman of commanding presence, 
and before Ellie knew what she-was about, she 
obeyed mechanically the behest of the authori- 
tative look ; held out her arms meekly for the 
baby, and began pacing the floor with him as 
Jane had done. But her blood boiled and 
surged within her heart until she seemed ready 
to suffocate. 

“The most hateful woman that ever 
breathed!’ she burst forth, in relinquishing 
the unwelcome charge to Jane, when Guy was 
in bed. “I wouldn’t live with her for a hun- 
dred dollars a month !’’ 

Jane laughed in malicious amusement. 

**Oh, she isn’t.a bad one at heart. She only 
knows her own place, and wants other people 
to keep theirs.”’ 

Ellie was waiting down stairs for Peter when 
he called for her. 

*« Jane is busy, so you needn’t come in,”’ she 
said, tartly, interrupting the waiting-maid’s 
cordial invitation to him. “I’ve been ready 
to go home this hour and more.’’ 

She rehearsed the history of her wrongs at 
the hands of mistress and maid by the time 
they were in the street. 

**T’ll never set my foot in the house again!” 
she protested, stormily. ‘‘‘ Person,’ indeed! 
The haughty, horrid creature! Asif I was the 
dust under her feet! And Jane enjoyed seeing 
me insulted! That was the meanest part of it 
all. She is no better than 1 am, if rich people 
do trample upon me!”’ 

“Don’t ery, my darling.” Big Peter put his 
arm tenderly about her. ‘‘ Nobody wants to 
trample upon you. I don’t believe they meant 
to be unkind. I wouldn’t think any more 
about it if I was in your place. I’ve got some 
good news to tell you that will, maybe, take 
the bad taste out of your mouth. Mr. Mansard 
has made me foreman in the shop, at double 
the wages I am drawing now, and next year it 
will be more. That ’s something like getting 
on in the world, isn’t it, little girl?” 





THE WIDOWER. 





BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 


For years and years of a lingering hope, 
A single year of wedded bliss; 
A long, long walk on an upward slope, 
At the end a single kiss. 
And this is all of life at the best— 
The morning opes with a promise fair, 
And, behold! the sun sinks down in the west 
Before we are aware. 


Before we know it the shadows come, 
And the light sinks down in the gaping sea ; 
The blight has fallen upon a home, 
And the bloom from the fragrant tree. 
The hopes, and visions, and rainbows bright 
Are hidden behind the blackened cloud ; 
The day is swallowed up in night, 
And the heart's high hopes are bowed. 
Patient and loving, for weary years 
She watched and waited for life’s dear crown; 
And who could number the bitter tears 
She shed as the suns went down— 
As the suns went down on her lonely days, 
While she watched and waited for love to come? 
And who could know what a golden haze 
He brought, at last, to her home ? 


And how he was prized so much the more 
For the patient years of expectancy ; 
And how all who entered within her door 
Saw his light burn full and free: 
How the earth to her was a Paradise— 
A garden of Eden, fresh and fair, 
And the light that shone from her husband's eyes 
Made her star of evening there. 
How the dream still lingered—the days flew on, 
And the bright flowers bloomed, and the sweet 
birds sang, 
And ever, ever, from dawn to dawn, 
Life’s softest chime-bells rang; 
Till a dearer hope than she ever had known 
Had gently stolen within her breast, 
Had sung to her in its sweetest tone, 
And built in her heart its nest. 


When, dark, and bitter, and cold, and dim, 
With thunderous mutterings, stern and low, 

The black cloud gathered with frown so grim, 
And with winds as cold as snow— 

Gathered and fell on that mother’s heart, 
And fell on the little baby form, 

Which now can never be torn apart 
By the wildest earthly storm. 


But for him who wanders on earth alone, 
With his manhood’s hope and love all crushed, 
With as deep a sorrow as ever was known, 
All his sweet home-music hushed, 
May God, who tempers the winds and waves, 
Bring to his spirit her peace and calm, 
Till he passes beyond his loved one’s graves, 
And rests by their sheltering palm. 





> 


Some relaxation is necessary to people of 
every degree; the head that thinks and the 
hand that labors must have some little time to 
recruit their diminished powers.—Gilpin. 

He that does good to another man does also 
good to himself—not only in the consequence, 
but in the very act of doing it, for the consci- 
ence of well-doing is an ample reward.—Seneca. 
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ADELE WORLIE. 





BY AGNES SERLE. 





‘‘THERE, Minnie, read that, and prepare 
yourself accordingly.’’ And, as he spoke, my 
husband handed to me across the breakfast- 
table a daintily penned, delicately scented let- 
ter; adding, as I looked up in astonishment 
from its perusal, “but good-by; don’t get 
jealous ;” and before I could frame a question, 
scarcely a thought, his customary good-by kiss 
was given, and I was alone, looking wonder- 
ingly at the missive in my hand, and foohishly 
allowing my mind to dwell upon Harry’s part- 
ing words. 

Not that the letter was so peculiar in itself; 
harmless enough, it would have seemed, and 
Harry’s teazing speech was but an efferves- 
cence of his fun-loving nature, and I knew it. 
Still knowing, also, so well all the circumstances 
of his former connection with the writer of the 
epistle, it served as a link between his past and 
present life that I had hoped were severed for- 
ever, and a path leading to the possibilities of 
the future. But, before going any further, I 
may as well acquaint the reader with the few 
lines that had raised so unusual a tumult in my 
feelings ; addressed to my husband, it began :— 


My DEAR OLD FRIEND: Do not be surprised 
(as I know you will not fail to be) at hearing 
from me, but remembering who it is, and how 
Iam given to doing outre things, I know you 
and your sweet wife will excuse the liberty I 
take, viz: of inviting myself to your house for 
an indefinite length of time. Yow will, I trust, 
welcome me for the sake of ‘‘ the days that are 
no more ;’’ she, because it is to her that I par- 
ticularly design my visit. For ever since your 
marriage, I have ardently wished to have more 
than an acquaintance with the woman to whom 
your love is given—to make a dear friend of 
her, perhaps. My present visit to M , al- 
beit one of business, will be the only opportu- 
nity I shall have for years, it may be, of accom- 
plishing my wishes ; therefore, T come to you. 
Look for me by the evening train of the 15th, 
and believe me, as ever, your true friend, 

May 10th. ADELE WORLIE. 





And now that you have the letter, you must 
know more of us, who are so nearly concerned 
in it, the recipients of the proposed visit. 
Three years before this, Harry Sandford and I 
were married. He was young and gay in his 
disposition, nay, even boyish in many things, 
although nearly ten years my senior. The 
eight years he had passed in fashionable society 
had made of him, as far as was possible to his 
fresh and frank nature, a thorough man of the 
world. Unable to mar the honest upright 
heart within, the world had yet offered to him 
its wealth of both vices and pleasures; but 
while he grasped the latter with eager hand, 
vice could gain no foothold with him, and when 
its gayety ceased to attract him, as he expressed 
it, when we were married, ‘he was ready to 


| settle down into a most loving, exemplary 
Benedict.’’ And so he proved to be ; his ample 
means provided every desired pleasure for him 
and ‘‘the quiet little girl’’ he had so astonished 
his old friends by marrying, and he and I had 
just fallen fairly from their wondering atten- 
tions and settled to housekeeping and happi- 
ness, when this letter, that brought with it, to 
my mind, at least, so much of the past, and 
suggested so much of the future, ruffled the 
fair surface of our domestic life. 

Loving my husband as I did, and perfectly 
free from jealousy as I believed myself to be 
of his past life and loves, of which he had 
freely made me the confidante, I could not ac- 
count for the feeling of distrust I began to ex- 
perience for our coming guest. She had been 
the last and best loved of his list ; indeed, with 
her it had been real love, and an engagement 
of over a year’s standing; broken by her at 
last through that love of coquetry, which fast 
developed itself after their engagement, and 
then the wild, passionate adoration he had 
given her burned itself out in a year’s travel, 
and another passed in her “set’’ that he might 
prove himself; before the third was over, he 
had found, outside the whirl of society, ‘‘the 
quiet little girl’? who believed him when he 
told her “that, after all, she had the better 
part—the love that would abide, outliving pas- 
sion and personal attractions only.” 

Reassuring as had been that sentence when 
it was uttered, and firmly as I believed it still, 
it was with anything but an unclouded counte- 
nance with which I rose and went about pre- 
paring for Miss Worlie’s reception. Her letter 
had been delayed, and it was already the 15th. 
So, really ashamed of my feelings, and, above 
all, of letting Harry know that I entertained 
| them, I tried to work them down, and flew 
about the house in a most industrious manner ; 
but never before did my little year old Harry 
seem so fretful, servants so neglectful, or I, to 
my Own eyes, appear so utterly forlorn as upon 
this day. As at lunch we arranged that Harry 
should meet and escort our guest home for six 
o’clock dinner, I found myself more than once, 
as evening drew near, before the glass, men- 
tally contrasting the appearance of my rather 
plain face and quiet dress with the brilliant 
beauty and fashionable woman I was mo- 
mentarily expecting. A nursing baby, deep 
in the troubles of teething, is not conducive to 
any excess of beauty in the mother; and when 
I glanced from the thin plain cheeks to the 
undeniably too slender figure, clad in simple 
muslin, I almost sympathized with what I 
imagined would be Harry’s mortification at my 
lack of style and good looks when compared 
to his old love. Altogether, I had worked my- 
self into such a state of nervous excitement 
that I fairly counted the’ minutes until they 
should come, fearful of losing the little self- 
! control I had managed to keep by me for her 
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reception. Truly glad was I to see, at last, the 
carriage drive to the door, and I watched, un- 
observed, the tall, elegant figure of Adele as 
she alighted, and, turning, looked at the house, 
remarking in her low, musical voice, ‘‘ What a 
lovely home you have, Harry ; how happy you 
ought to be!’’ Harry’s reply I did not hear as 
they came in together, and I went forward to 
meet her, my poor heart bounding with that 
undefined feeling called up again at her fa- 
miliar use of Harry’s name. 

My unwonted agitation must have added to 
my good looks, for with all the empressement 
she was capable of exerting, Adele proceeded 
to assure me ‘‘that I was looking better even 
than when a bride ;’’ and when my baby came 
and was caressed and admired, and her manner 
was so devoid of anything that could foster my 
unkind feelings, I began to experience the fas- 
cination with which she was so fatally invested. 
The feeling of aversion, I might almost call it, 
with which all day I had looked forward to her 
coming, wore gradually away under the soften- 
ing influence of her sweet voice and smile, now 
asking me “if ever in my life before I had 
been treated so unceremoniously ;’’ and again 
telling Harry, laughingly, that ‘‘seeing him so 
happy a married man so impressed her with 
the emptiness of her present pleasures, that 
she was almost ready ‘to go and do likewise.’ ’’ 
And when presently I took her up to her room, 
the spell had so deepened upon me that I 
looked in on Harry a moment on my way to 
have dinner served, and exclaimed, ‘‘O Harry, 
how beautiful she is! I’m sure, as you once 
told me, I shall like her in spite of myself.” 

Smiling at my unusual warmth of manner, 
and the open avowal of my sentiments towards 
Adele, he answered, just as she rejoined us, 
**Who knows but that I shall, too?’’ 

If I had admired so much her beauty before, 
my admiration must have boundlessly increased 
in proportion to its enhancement by the change 
she had made in herdress. She had exchanged 
her short travelling dress for a sweeping white 
organdie, strewn with rose-buds, its purity ad- 
ding fresh beauty to her dazzling face, and its 
flowing amplitude a more queenly dignity to 
her faultless figure; the golden brown hair 
that waved back from her forehead seemed a 
fitting crown above the dark-brown eyes and 
perfect features. To see her you would have 
imagined she had spent the afternoon in a re- 
viving siesta, instead of a warm railway jour- 
ney. 

Tn my own admiration of her beauty, I ceased 
to think of the effect it might have upon Harry, 
and the evening passed in the enjoyment of 
her brilliant conversational powers, and found 
me at its close without misgivings, at Adele’s 
coming to our house; nay, I only wondered 
that I had ever had them. 

The witching power she held over me, lasted 
for some days; long enough, I suppose she 
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| thought, to blind me to the real object of her 





visit, and then, though her manner to me was 
still the same, the knowledge came that it was 
assumed only to hide her steadily increasing 
demands upon the attention Harry had first 
shown her. I could see that he felt the differ- 
ence; that sometimes his eyes sought my face 
to find if I had penetrated some little piece of 
her acting. But too proud to acknowledge to 
him then that I feared her, I gave no sign, 
and he thinking it “all right as long as I took 
no notice, and he saw through it,” yielded 
more and imore to the memories of ‘the olden 
time,* brought constantly before him by the 
siren who had come here with the one purpose 
of bringing him to her feet again. 

About this time I was relieved of the neces- 
sity of showing her any particular attentions ; 
for little Harry, entering upon his second sum- 
mer, and daily, by reason of his delicate health, 
requiring more of my time, kept me almost 
constantly with him. But as my bhusband’s 
family lived very near us, I turned her over to 
his sisters for company on her shopping expe- 
ditions, and to them and him for her various 
amusements. I determined that neither she 
nor any one should imagine I feared her power. 
I said to myself that she should have full 
sway; and by secluding myself with my babe 
almost entirely, I left her free to exercise those 
wiles, which were destined to bring such bitter 
sorrow to me. 

I think it was about the third week of her 
visit that she discovered that I had not been 
blinded by her attentions to me, but, instead 
of the revelation proving a stumbling-block in 
her march, she calmly left off her caressing 
ways and pretty speeches when with me, and, 
setting me aside with the utmost indifference, 
continued her sport with unabated zeal. 

Dressed in the most charming of morning 
negligés, she followed Harry to the door in the 
morning to remind him of some one of her nu- 
merous commissions, or, perhaps, in the sweetly 
modulated tone she knew the use of so well, 
she would say “Good-by; will your business 
take you out to-day towards eleven? we may 
be down to-day,” knowing full well I was not 
going with her, and that Harry would be out, 
as a matter of course. 

Bitterly as all this stung me in my love and 
pride, it was as little compared to the remorse 
I began to feel at having let it come to pass. I 
felt that my husband loved me, and dearly, 
too, and had I spoken at first those words 
which would have forewarned him of his dan- 
ger, he would have guarded against it. All 
these regrets I suffered when it was too late ; 
when I feared nothing I could say would con- 
vince Harry now that he was wronging me, 
and in my long and quiet days, when attended 
by Harry, Adele was away upon some picnic 
or other excursion ; or my night watches, with 
my sick child, when I could hear her magnifi- 
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cent voice from the parlor, giving pleasure to 
my husband as it was giving pain to me, my 
only thought was, ‘‘ Will she.never leave me in 
peace ?’”’ I felt that her absence was, perhaps, 
the only thing that could bring Harry once 
more to himself, and I prayed for it fervently. 
Every day that passed but rendered more im- 
passable the barrier reared between him and 
me, and, in addition, the constant demand upon 
my feelings was wearing upon me; my looks 
told first upon me, and daily their tale was con- 
firmed by my failing strength. 

One afternoon, when Adele was entering 
upon the fifth week of her visit, having carried 
a brave face until she had gone out for her 
afternoon promenade, I broke downcompletely, 
and with a severe headache and fierce heart- 
ache, I lay in my darkened room, too miserable 
even to think. I heard the ring of the door 
bell, and knowing the servant had orders to 
admit no one, I was startled by the unceremo- 
nious entrance of my husband’s youngest mar- 
ried sister, my dearest friend, and in a state, I 
saw at once, of most unusual excitement. She 
did not leave me long to conjecture its cause, 
for, seating herself by my couch, and caressing 
my hand, she began :— 

“‘T’m sorry, Minnie, I came in just now, be- 
cause you don’t look strong enough to bear 
anything, and what I have come to say will, I 
know, pain you, and perhaps offend you ; but, 
now that I am here, I must say it, if it does 
both. It can’t be possible, Min, when we at 
home are so annoyed by it, that you are blind 
to what Iam going to speak to you about, but 
your quiet way of taking it would lead one to 
imagine that you were. I know that it is be- 
cause you love Harry that you are silent, and 
just because I do know this I take the liberty 
of coming to talk to you about his infatuation 
with that abominable woman, and your infatua- 
tion in letting it go so far.’ 

I knew all that was coming now; and, too 
weak and miserable to attempt an answer, I 
covered my quivering face with my hands, to 
hide the burning tears that forced themselves 
from my eyes. I could hear tears also in her 
voice, as, stooping to kiss me, she resumed : 
“Don’t think we are too hard on Harry, darl- 
ing. You know how we all love him, but no 
love for him can excuse this weakness on his 
part that looks like wickedness, and that has 
caused you such pain. I come to you as much 
on his mother’s. behalf as my own, to tell you 
that you must do something to put a stop to it. 
You may know it has appeared seriously wrong, 
when our quiet mother has noticed his public 
devotion to that arch hypocrite—yes, and has 
even spoken to him about it, too. And what 
do you suppose his answer to her appeal was? 
The only disrespectful words I ever heard him 
address to her, ‘ That as long as Minnie did not 
see fit to lecture him, none of his family need 
trouble themselves to do it,’”’ 





I felt as though her words would kill me—to 
think that my Harry could speak so coldly of 
so grievous a fault seemed bitterer than death 
to me, and I shrank back from the words as if 
from sharp knives. I had no heart now to 
seek to extenuate his conduct, and I nerved 
myself to hear all that Maggie had to say, and 
then I would try to resolve upon what was best 
to be done. 

‘“‘T see, Minnie, that lam paining youdeeply,”’ 
she went on, ‘‘but sharp pain is preferable to 
the slow torture you have been enduring for 
these weeks that she has been here; and I 
verily believe, if I had not come in this after- 
noon, you would have gone on enduring, until 
it pleased her ladyship to release Harry from 
the enchantment she has put upon him. Now 
that you know that every one is beginning to 
whisper, you surely will take such measures 
that will make her understand that she must 
bring her campaign to a close. Just to show 
you how barefaced she has become, and how 
utterly regardless of the thoughts and feelings 
that may be entertained with regard to her, I 
may as well tell you what occurred not more 
than two hours ago. I was down in town, and 
just about to take the car for home when I met 
Adele. Supposing up town to be her destina- 
tion, I said to her that we would ride together. 
‘Really, she would like to do so, but she had 
an important engagement.’ Of course, I came 
on alone; but, the car being detained, whom 
should I see, as I passed Royal’s, seated at a 
table discussing their cream, but Adele, and her 
cavalier was larry. And now, Min,’ she went 
on, “don’t think because I have talked so 
plainly to you that I fear any change in Harry’s 
love for you. No one will despise his weak- 
ness, his inexcusable weakness, more than will 
Harry himself when the temptress has been 
routed ; but we are not willing she should take 
her own time for surrender, and, above all, I 
can’t allow her to make these pale cheeks hol- 
lower than they are now, or to give you one 
heartache more than you have already suf- 
fered.”’ 

And, having gone through with her task, 
Maggie undertook “setting me to rights,” as 
she called it, and badly enough I needed it. 
My long imposed self-control had given way 
completely before the melting warmth of her 
kindness and sympathy ; but the relief that the 
tears and her caresses brought to me, with the 
diversion she secured in the shape of my boy, 
whom she brought in ‘‘to cure his mamma,”’’ 
had partially restored my equanimity before 
Adele’s return, when, kissing me good-by, she 
hurried down, on her way out to excuse me 
until dinner to my guest on the plea of my suf- 
fering from a severe headache. 

Oh, the misery of that hour before dinner! 
The tortures I underwent in anticipation of the 
interview I must have with Harry—my darling 
that I had always so proudly confided in! It 
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seemed as if I could never bring myself into 
the presence of the woman who had wrought it 
all, and yet I rose and dressed for the meal 
with the conviction that it would all come 
right yet. My headache would account for my 


deathlike pallor and the dark circles about my | 


eyes, and I was too proud to let Adele suspect 
the agony I was enduring by my absence from 
the table. 

Harry was rather late to dinner, and I noticed 
his preoccupied manner when he replied to 
Adele’s lively greeting. My heart beat quickly, 
as I thought perhaps the accusing voice of con- 
science was at last awakened, and I argued 
favorably for the effect of the appeal Lintended 
making to him that night. And, when he 
noticed my distressed face, and inquired, in al- 
most his old loving manner, the cause of it, I 
felt my reproaches and grief giving way, and 
my heart went out to him in love and sym- 
pathy, while a wild desire to trample upon the 
serpent who had coiled herself in my Eden took 
possession of me. 

She was ill at ease, and by the occasional 
furtive glances she gave at Harry’s averted 
face I knew she feared for the ascendency she 
had gained over him. 

Mutually pleased to escape from the re- 
straints of the meal, we ieft the dining-room ; 
I, to go to the nursery, passed quickly through 
the hall, where Adele, standing in the parlor 
door, looked in surprise at my husband, who, 
taking his hat, remarked :— 

‘* You ladies must amuse yourselves to-night. 
I have a business engagement that may per- 
haps detain me until late.’’ 

She felt, as did I, that it was but an excuse, 
and again, as she turned away, I saw the won- 
dering, baffled look upon her face that I had 
noticed at dinner ; and as I said to her I would 
be back presently, and went siowly up the 
stairs, I saw that expression fade before one of 
contempt and anger blended, as, throwing her- 
self upon a fauteuil in the dim light of the back 
parlor, she muttered beneath her breath: ‘‘ The 
pitiful fool! Does he think of going back now, 
and for the sake of that crying pale face up 
stairs?’’ 

How plainly I see her, now, as she reclined 
against the window, every outline of her per- 
fectly moulded face‘and figure a model of grace, 
even the dress she wore—a pale green grenadine 
falling away from her in long undulations—the 
beautiful neck and arms bare, save where they 
were brushed by the golden ripples of her 
glorious hair, which, drawn back from her face, 
fell far below her slender waist, and the bril- 
liant glow of those mischief-making eyes; all 
are before me now, indelibly stamped upon my 
memory the first of those pictures that made to 
me that night the most miserable of my ex- 
istence. 

Detained up stairs longer than I anticipated, 
I at last returned to the parlor, unwilling to 


| appear to hold myself aloof from her, and 
more particularly that, as I neared the open 
door, 1 heard voices, and supposed company 
had come in during my absence. Passing ir. 
by the front room, I approached the folding- 
doors as simultaneously I heard Adele’s low 
tones as in a dream :— 

“Oh, my darling! I did love you, and now 
we are separated forever,” and the sight which 
forever stamped her words upon my mind 
greeted me. Her eyes were raised to my hus- 
band’s face, as he sat beside her; her head 
rested upon his shoulder, her mass of hair 
sweeping his breast. Asshe spoke, he drooped 
his head towards her as though he would have 
kissed her lips. Then I heard, I saw nothing 
more; my heart swelled within me, and I 
thought I was dying; my one thought was to 
get out of that room. I turned, and then eame 
oblivion. 

When consciousness returned, I lay in a 
darkened room, and Maggie sat beside me—so 
childishly weak I only wondered what had hap- 
pened, and it was only after some time that I 
collected mind and strength to ask for Harry 
and my baby. The memory of all the past 
was for the time obliterated from my memory ; 
and, when Maggie enjoined silence, telling me 
if I would go to sleep a little while I should 
see them both when I awoke, I obeyed her as 
a child would, and, when I again opened my 
eyes, it was to find Harry kneeling beside me— 
but, ch! so changed, grown so old looking and 
careworn, that striving to think what could 
have caused it brought back all the events of 
that miserable night. 

Forbidden to talk, he could do nothing but 
caress me; the great tears of joy falling from 
his eyes as he called me “his own precious 
darling !”’ and thanked Heaven for my recovery. 
And I was satisfied with this, until we were al- 
lowed to go together over the past, and only 
felt gratitude for the near approach I had made 
to death, since it had restored to me my hus- 
band’s love. 

When the first days of my rapid recovery had 
passed, and there was no necessity of absolute 
quiet for me, Harry came to me, and, going 
step by step over the time of Adele’s fatal visit, 
I learned the full extent of the snare she had 
entered our doors to set. I learned all from 
Harry, marked as his recital was by bitterest 
repentance for his weak yielding to her subtle 
flatteries and the great suffering he had brought 
upon me. 

Coming at last to that terrible night, he threw 
himself upon his knees beside me, covering my 
hand with kisses, exclaiming: ‘And now, 
dariing, upon this evening, whose close I had 
intended should see me repentant, and forgiven 
my past weakness by you, to think I should 
have but added the crowning piece to my wicked 
folly! I had come home that evening to dinner 








with conscience aroused at last, stinging me 
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into remorse at my behavior; but, foolish, 
wicked as I had been, I knew that I had but to 
acknowledge my fault, and the love which does 
not fail me even now would shield me, and with 
your forgiveness the rest of my task would be 
easy—breaking with Adele, I mean. I could 
not bear the thought of a téte-@-téte with her 
while you were up stairs with Harry, and con- 
sequently made an excuse of a business engage- 
nent, thinking, with Adele in her favorite seat 
in the back parlor, I could return immediately 
unobserved, and, seeking you, could make my 
peace before being thrown again with her. I 
but walked around the square, and had entered 
the door again, when she called to me, ‘What! 
back already?’ and, weak fool that I was, I 
walked in to her ‘for a farewellchat ;’ she said 
‘she had received a letter, and was going away 
to-morrow.’ 

“Then, with that weakness so fatally a part 
of my nature, I thought 1 could speak to you 
after she was gone, and blindly followed her, 
until it led to the disgraceful end you wit- 
nessed. We talked of old times, of the days of 
our engagement, and even when I knew well 
that her hand, and hers alone, had severed the 
bond, she spoke of her misery when, through 
her father’s command, she broke it in order that 
she might engage herself to a richer suitar. 
Then pity and sympathy for her in the hollow, 
heartless life she described as having led since 
made me forget the black treachery she had 
shown me, and the blacker crime I was com- 
mitting against you in listening to her; and I 
remembered nothing but that this bewildering, 
fascinating woman’s head was upon my shoul- 
der, her perfumed hair swept my breast, her 
eyes and lips both reminding me that I had 
loved her. Then, as in my utter madness I 
stooped to kiss those lips, I heard that quick- 
drawn breath of yours which told me you had 
been a witness of this, the darkest of my sins 
against you. Thank heaven! it came before 
my face reached hers. 

‘‘The despair upon your face made me for- 
getful even that she was a woman ; and, throw- 
ing her off as I would a viper, I followed you, 
but not in time to save you from the fall that 
for the past two weeks has threatened to take 
your precious life, and leave me heart-broken. 
Oh, darling! it seems like a iong, hideous 
dream, a dream that only your forgiveness has 
power to waken me from. Can you ever grant 
it, ever love me as you once did?’’ He bent 
over my hand, fairly sobbing, and with my for- 
giveness (which can you doubt 1 gave him?) I 
mingled tears of gratitude and thanksgiving for 
the love which, ‘purified as by fire,’ had re- 
turned to me. 

Of Adele Worlie we heard nothing for some 
time (as she left our house the day after my 
injury), until, not long since, Maggie heard 
through one of their mutual friends that she 
spoke of her visit to Harry Sanford’s as “hav- 











ing been very pleasant ; that she had seen very 
little of his wife, as she was occupied during 
her stay with a sick child ; and, having accom- 
plished her mission, which was the purchase 
and making up of her trowsseau, she had retired, 
leaving her old lover to play the devoted to the 
‘yea—nay’ piece of flesh he called his wife. 
For her part, she liked something a little more 
decided.’”’ 

Maggie pointed out to me in the paper her 
marriage, remarking: ‘‘ Probably she has found 
something ‘more decided,’ for her husband is 
‘most decidedly’ old and ugly, though I sup- 
pose the weight of his gold counterbalances all 
that.” 

Harry and I, except to notice her marriage, 
have never spoken of her since our long con- 
versation about her. Too terrible to us both 
were the effects of her visit for it to be touched 
upon lightly, and we are too grateful for the 
happiness we have since enjoyed to mar it by 
even the shadow of her name. 





<> 
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BY THE RIVER. 


BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 








At twilight, by the smoothly-flowing Hudson, 
We stood—my love and I— 

Beyond the hills the crimson clouds, and golden, 
Lighted the western sky ; 

I silent, gazing on the gliding river, 
So fair at twilight-time ; 

He, in a soft, clear cadence, low, repeating 
An old familiar rhyme. 

All nature seemed in one harmonious concord— 
The rushing river’s flow— 

The sunset sky—the air with fragrance laden— 
His words, so sweet and low. 

He paused—then spoke again: “ The river, gliding, 
Speaks in sweet tones to me; 

Tell to my heart, oh, truly tell me, Linda, 
What does it say to thee 2?” 

“Tt says, ‘Oh, let thy life, in pure, grand current, 
Like mine, unruffled, flow—” 

I paused, for his eyes, smiling down upon me, 
Had caught the sunset glow. 

It might not be the sunset, but more tender 
And soft they seemed to shine ; 

My own, beneath his earnest gaze, drooped slowly— 
Gently, his hand sought mine. 


“Linda, the earth, the sky, the air, the river, 
Sing the same song to me; 

Ay, and my true heart joins the chorus ever— 
‘ Linda, I love but thee!” 

His voice was eloquent with sweet entreaty, 
I trembled—not with pain— 

I knew his true heart sought my soul’s affection, 
Nor asked my love in vain. 

Waiting he stood, the river’s gentle murmur 
The only sound we heard ; 

Raising my eyes, I gave his heart its answer, 
Although I spoke no word. 


eS ee 

FrRMNESs both in sufferance and exertion is a 

character which I would wish to possess. Ihave 

always despised the whining yelp of complaint, 
and the cowardly, feeble resolve.—Burns. 
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JACK AND THE BEAN STALK. 
A FAIRY TALE DRAMA. 





BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 





Characters. 


Mrs. TWADDLE, J ACK’s mother. 
HELPALONG, @ fairy. 
HORRIDHEAD, & giant. 
SCAREDTODEATH, the giant’s wife. 
JACK, @ dreadful boy. 


Costumes. 


Mrs. TWADDLE. Short dress of striped 
chintz, overskirt of gay flowered chintz, white 
muslin apron, and sacque of red stuif, with 
white muslin kerchief. White muslin cap, 
buckled shoes, and black mittens. 

HeLPALONG. Dress of white tarlatane, short 
and full; white satin slippers ; wreath of white 
flowers ; wand with a star at top. 
pers, wreath, and wand covered with gold 
spangles. Hair in curls, or crimped and flow- 


ing. 
Fionnrpamap. A giant, made by carrying a 


Dress, slip- | : 
0 eta | brought us to beggary and ruin. 





ole under a long, flowing cloak of scarlet. | 


The head may be made 
ugliest mask to be found, and a wig of coarse 
black yarn in long locks. The cloak buttoning 
from throat to hem can cover the whole figure, 
but the legs should be stuffed, and the boots of 
a size to match the head and height of the 
figure. 

SCAREDTODEATH. Dress of blue woollen, 
made short; kerchief, apron, and cap of white 
muslin; buckled shoes. 

Jack. Jacket and pants of gray woollen, low 
shoes, blue yarn socks, straw hat with blue 
ribbons, sonrket necktie, and striped shirt. 


SCENE I.—A room ina vee poorly furnished. 
Curtain rises, discovering J ACK seated on a low 
stool, whittling a stick. 


»y the largest and | 


| will live on turtle soup and pound-cake. 


Mrs. Twaddle. Nothing but the cow. I sup- 
pose she will have to go next market day, if 
you won’t work. 

Jack. Work! I have an idea I was born to 
be a gentleman, for I hate the very name of 
work. (ésing.) Well, 1 will go sell the cow, 
and buy some dinner, for Iam hungry. 

Mrs. Twaddle. No, no. I'll sell her myself. 
You'll be sure to be cheated. 

Jack. Nonsense! You’d look pretty selling 
cows. That ain’t woman’s work. I’Il makea 
good bargain, never fear. 

[Zerit Jack, whistling. 

Mrs. Twaddle. Oh, dear me! He’ll certainly 
be cheated. 

Jack. (Looking in at door.) Isay, mammy, 
are cows dear or cheap just now? 

Mrs. Twaddle. (Crying.) Oh, you wicked 
boy! Your laziness and idle ways have 
Cruel boy! 
My poor, poor cow! To have to sell the poor 
thing breaks my heart, and you are making a 
jest of it. 

Jack. (Kissing her.) There, mammy, don’t 
ery. I’ll be so industrious after this that we 
Don’t 
cry, that’s a darling mammy. I’|! sell the 
cow for present expenses, and I'll go to work 


| to-morrow like a man. 





| blame him? 
Mrs. TWADDLE mak- | 


ing @ coarse garment of any kind. JAck is | 
whistling a gay tune. 
Mrs. Twaddie. Heigho! Dear me! ( Wipes 


her eye 8.) 

Jack. When will dinner be ready, mammy? 

Mrs. Twaddle. Dinner, you dreadful boy! 
Dinner! You know very well I gave you the 
last cent in the house to buy a peg-top. 

Jack. And it split the first time I tried to spin 
it. I wish I had bought marbles. 

Mrs. Twaddle. Oh, dear! What are we to 
do? 

Jack. I’msureIdon’tknow. Isay, mammy, 
didn’t father have any money ? 

Mrs. Twaddle. Hush! hush! Don’t say a 
word about your father. Don’t, don’t, Jack. 
You frighten me to death. 

Jack. I won’t, I won’t. Dear me! you are 
trembling allover. But to return tothe dinner 
question. Is there nothing to eat in the house? 

Mrs. Twaddle. Not a scrap of food. We ate 
the last loaf for breakfast this morning. 

Jack. And no money? 

Mrs. Twaddle. Not one cent. 

Jack. That’s a lively prospect. 
can sell? 


Nothing we 





Mrs. Twaddle. Will you, dear, really, really? 

Jack. Really. There, now, cheer up. I'll 
go sell the cow. [ Hvit Jack. 

Mrs. Twaddle. Dear fellow! He grows more 
and more like his poor father. If only he 
would go to work, now, we might, with my 
sewing, be quite comfortable. But who can 
Little did I think when he was a 
baby that he would ever be obliged to work. 
Heigho! 


Enter Jack, with his hat in his hand, carrying 
tt carefully, as if afraid of spilling the contents. 
Jack. Oh, mammy, mammy, see what a bar- 

gain! 

Mrs. Twaddle. Why, Jack, have you been to 
market already? 

Jack. Oh, no, indeed! Justat the door I met 
a farmer, and he bought the cow. 

Mrs. Twaddle. Bought the cow! 
did you get for her, Jack? 

Jack. (Showing his hat.) All these beans. 

Mrs. Twaddle. What!! Beans! Oh, you bad, 
wretched boy! Sold the cow, our only cow, 
for beans! 

Jack. But see, mammy, they are blue, and 
red, and white, and yellow, and green. Inever 
saw such beautiful beans in my life. 

Mrs. Twaddle. ( Rocking herself and crying.) 
You’ll break my heart! You’ll kill me with 
your wicked ways! When we have cooked 


How much 


your paltry beans, we may starve to death. 
Jack. 
beans! 
Mrs. Twaddle. No, you don’t deserve any 


Cook them! Cook my beautiful 
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dinner. There! (Snatches the hat from Jack, 
and throws it out of the window.) 
Jack. Oh, mammy! Oh, my beautiful beans! 


(Runs to the window.) They are all scattered | 


on the ground. Oh, how could you do so? 
(Looks out for a moment, then cries suddenly), 
Oh, mammy, look, look! They are growing! 
Oh, see, see! The stalk is as thick as a tree 
and as high as the house already. (Looking 
up.) See how it grows. 


Mrs. Twaddle. (Looking out.) O Jack, what | 


can it be? They must be fairy beans. 

Jack. Now the top is out of sight. I must 
climb up and see where it goes. 

Mrs. Twaddle. (Holding him back.) No, no. 
You will be killea. 

Jack. I must go. Let me go, mammy. Who 
knows but my fortune is at the top? 

Mrs. Twaddle. No, you sha’n’t go. Jack, 
you must not go. 

Jack. I'l come back soon. I’ll come back 
to-night. (Breaks away from her.) Good-by! 
(Exit Jack.) Good-by! (Calling, his voice 
growing fainter and fainter, as if he was climbing 
up, till it is lost entirely.) Good-by! I’ll come 
back soon. Don’t fret, mammy. Good-by! 

Mrs. Twaddle. (Who has been wringing her 
hands, and walking up and down.) Oh, he’ll be 
killed! O Jack, Jack! (Crying and sitting 
down again.) Oh, I’ll never see my boy again! 

[Curtain falls. 


ScENE II.—A large, handsomely-furnished room, 
with a long sofa across b= eo (Two 
lounges, placed foot to foot and covered, will 
make a good sofa fer the giant.) Curtain rises, 
discovering JACK looking about him. 

Jack. I wonder where I am. I began to 
think I never should get to the top of that bean 
stalk, and such a walk as I had afterwards. 
Not a tree, shrub, or living creature have I 
seen since I came to this strange country at the 
top of a bean stalk. When I saw this great 
castle, I came in, hoping somebody would give 
me a mouthful to eat. Iam so hungry’I could 
eat a live cat. Nobody here? 


Enter HELPALONG. 

Helpalong. Jack! Jack! Jack! 

Jack. ( Aside.) Oh, what a beautiful lady! 
(Aloud.) Servant, ma’am. (Bovs.) 

Helpalong. 1 will not ask you how you came 
here, Jack, for I am the fairy who promised at 
your birth to protect you, and I have myself 
guided you here. 

Jack. Indeed, ma’am ? 

Helpalong. It was I who sent the beans to 
you, and I who made the giant bean stalk for 
you to come here. 

Jack. Well, ma’am, now that I am here, may 
I inquire what you want of me? 

Helpalong. I was about to explain that to 
you. Do you remember your father, Jack? 

Jack. No, ma’am. Whenever I ask mother 
anything, she trembles and looks frightened, 





and sometimes, if I repeat a question, she will 
cry and sob all day, and seem actually afraid 
to answer me. 

Helpalong. She is afraid, and I will tell you 
| the reason. Your mother cannot answer you, 
but Imay. But before I begin my story, I re- 
quire from you a solemn promise to obey my 
commands. I am a fairy, and, if you do not 
obey me, I will destroy you. 

Jack. Oh, I’ll do whatever you say! 

Helpalong. Listen, then. Your father was a 
very rich and a very good man, and made it a 
rule every day to relieve some poor person. 
Once a week he gave a great dinner to people 
who had been rich and lost their money. 

Jack. That was good. 

Helpalong. The rich and great were very sel- 
dom his guests, but the poor were treated at 
his table as if they possessed both riches and 
honor. All his servants worshipped him, and, 
although he was only a private gentleman, he 
was treated and lived like a prince. 

Jack. But how is it that we are so poor, then? 

Helpalong. Patience. I will tell you. A 
very hideous and powerful giant, hearing of 
your father’s wealth, resolved to gain posses- 
sion of it. He was as wicked as your father 
was good, and determined upon a plan to kill 
and rob him. 

Jack. The monster! 

Helpalong. He was, indeed, a monster, as 
you will hear. He came to your father’s 
castle, and represented himself as having lost 
all his possessions in a terrible earthquake, and 
as barely escaping with his own and his wife’s 
life. Your father believed him, and gave him 
a home at the castle, treating himself and his 
wife like visitors of distinction. 

Jack. Oh, what a pity! What did he do? 

Helpalong. It was a long time before he had 
any chance to carry out his plans, but one day 
a terrible shipwreck occurred. Your father’s 
castle stood at some distance from the coast, 
but with a spy glass vessels could be seen. 
The giant saw the shipwreck, and ran to your 
father, begging him to send relief to the coast. 
Every servant was sent, but your father was 
ill, and not able to join them. As soon as the 
house was empty, the giant went to the study, 
where your father was reading, and began to 

chat. Your father recommended some particu- 
lar book, and reached up to get it, when the 
giant stabbed him in the back and killed him. 

Jack. The wretch! 

Helpalong. Wretch, indeed. You were then 
| only three months old. Your mother had you 
| in a remote part of the house; but, coming te 
the study, fancy her horror at finding your fa- 

ther lying dead and in a pool of blood. 

Jack. The poor mammy! No wonder she 
| cries so much. 

Helpalong. The giant rushed upon her, and 
would have killed you both, but she begged so 
| hard for your life and her own that the giant 
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consented to let you live. He made her pro- 
mise in the most solemn manner never to tell 
you anything of your father, and threatened 
her with instant death if she did so. Your 
mother fled with you instantly, and she has 
lived in your present house ever since. The 
giant loaded himself with your father’s treas- 
ures, loaded every cart in the stables and the 
horses, and then set the castle on fire, and also 
fled with his wife, leaving the people to sup- 
pose your parents and yourself perished in the 
flames. 

Jack. But where were you? 

Helpalong. Alas, Jack! your mother called 
for me in vain. Know that fairies have their 
laws and punishments as well as mortals. 
Just before your father’s death I transgressed, 
and my power was suspended from that time 
until to-day. 

Jack. What a pity! 

Helpalong. A pity, indeed. But since I could 
not help your parents, I wish now to help you. 
You are the person appointed to regain your 
father’s treasures and punish the giant. You 
came here by my magic power, and you must 
remain till the giant returns. You must not 
be alarmed, for I will aid you. Seize on all 
you can, for allin this castle was stolen from 
your father, and is rightly yours. Remember, 
while you obey me, I will protect you; but, as 
soon as you disobey me, I will severely punish 
you. 

Jack. I will obey you. I long to avenge my 
father. 

Helpalong. Courage, then, and farewell ! 

[ Lvit HELPALONG. 

Jack. Iwonder what Iam todo. She did not 
tell me how I was to regain these stolen treas- 
ures of my father’s. Oh! if I could only give 
the giant what he deserves, I would not care 
for the treasure. But we are so poor, and the 
dear mammy frets so much, that it would be 
jolly to take her what belongs to her. 





Enter SCAREDTODEATH. 


Scaredtodeath. A boy! A live boy! 

Jack. Yes, ma’am. Is there anything very 
wonderful in the sight of a live boy? They 
were plenty enough where I came from. 

Scaredtodeath. You wretched child! How 
did you come here? 

Jack. You’ll never guess, so I’ll tell you. I 
came on a bean stalk. 

Scaredtodeath. Do you know where you are? 

Jack. I have not the faintest idea. 

Scaredtodeath. You are where your life is not 
worth two cents. 

Jack. Ma’am! 

Scaredtodeath. You asked me if there was 
anything wonderful in the sight of a live boy. 
It is a most marvellous sight to see any human 
being within ten miles of this castle. 

Jack. Indeed, ma’am. May I inquire the 
reason ? 





Scaredtodeath. Because this is the castle of 
the great giant, Horridhead, who has devoured 
all the people within ten miles, and who will 
walk fifty miles any day to get a nice, tender 
boy for dinner. 

Jack. Oh, oh! Let me hide. 

Scaredtodeath. Hide! Iexpect Horridhead in 
every moment. You will be sure to meet him 
if you run out, and I dare not keep you in 
here. He would kill us both. 

Jack. Oh, please hide me! I will keep very 
still, and if he does find me, I’ll never tell him 
you hid me. 

Scaredtodeath. I dare not. 

Jack. Oh, you won’t send a poor little boy 
out to be eaten up for a giant’s supper! Dear, 
good Mrs. Horridhead, please hide me! I’ll 
be as still as a mouse. 

Scaredtodeath. Oh, [hear Horridhead coming! 

Jack. How the room shakes! 

Scaredtodeath. That’s his steps! Oh, he’ll 
swallow you like a pill, and kill me for not 
cooking you! Here! hide under the sofa, 
quick! (JACK crawls under the sofa.) 

Jack. I wish I was at home! Ugh! I’m 
seared almost to death ! 

Scaredtodeath. Stop chattering, and lie still. 


Enter HORRIDHEAD. 


Horridhead. (Snuffing the air.) Wife, I smell 
fresh meat. 

Scaredtodeath. Oh, my love, it is only the man 
you ate for breakfast. 

Horridhead. 1 tell you I smell fresh meat. 

Scaredtodeath. Oh, I remember, now! The 
crows left a piece of sheep on the roof this 
morning. 

Horridhead. I tell you I smell fresh meat 
here, in this room! I’ll find it, too! (Begins 
to hunt about the room.) It’s here! 

Scaredtodeath. It must be outside, my dear. 
You can find it in the morning. 

Horridhead. Well, bring me my money bags, 
and my harp, and my hen. I'll eat my supper 
after I have had a nap. 

[ Exit SCAREDTODEATH. 

Jack. (Peeping out.) Oh, what a monster! 
If he should find me, I’m a dead boy. 

Horridhead. (Sitting on the sofa.) It is very 
curious what a strong smell of fresh meat is in 
this room. 


Enter SCAREDTODEATH, with a hen (or any large 
stuffed bird), two bags, one marked silver and 
one gold, and a smal harp. 

Horridhead. (Putting them on a table, which 
he draws near to him.) Ah! here is my pretty 
hen! How many golden eggs has she laid to- 
day, wife? 

Scaredtodeath. Fifteen. 

Horridhead, Good hen! Have you counted 
the money to-day, wife? 

Scaredtodeath. Yes. It is all right. 

Horridhead. Then go and cook my supper. 
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(Heit SCAREDTODEATH.) I'll have some mu- 
sic, and take a little nap. (Lies down on sofa.) 
Where is my harp? Ah, here you are! Play! 

(Soft music behind the scenes, during which 
HORRIDHEAD covers his face and seems sleeping. 
When the music ceases, JACK creeps out.) 

Jack. Is he asleep? Sound as a rock, I be- 
lieve. (HORRIDHEAD snores.) Ugh! thunder 
is nothing to that noise. I must be off now 
before he wakes, and these little articles, I pre- 
sume, are mine. My friend, the fairy, told me 
to take all I could carry, so I will appropriate 
these. A hen that lays golden eggs is surely a 
good commencement for a poultry yard, and 
will console dear mammy for the loss of her 
cow. (Takes the hen under his arm.) Then 
these bags of gold and silver will not come 
amiss for present expenses, and 1 could never 
leave a harp that plays without fingers. (Takes 
the bags and harp.) Good-night, Mr. Horrid- 
head! Pleasant dreams to you! (Runs off.) 

(After a moment, a voice behind the scenes calls 
Master! Master!) 

Horridhead. (Jumping up.) Who calls? 
That is the fairy in my harp! 

Voice. Master! Help! Master! 

Horridhead. What is this? My hen gone! 
My money not here! My harpstolen! Thieves! 
Murder! Thieves! I’mcoming! I’mcoming! 
(Runs off stage.) [Curtain falls. 





ScENE ITI.—Same as Scene I. Mrs. TWADDLE 
discovered splitting some wood with an axe. 
Mrs. Twaddle. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What 

has become of my poor boy? Why did he ever 

try to climb that dreadful bean stalk? I’ll 

make a fire, and cook the beans I picked up 

from the ground, for he’s sure to come home 
hungry. 


Enter HELPALONG. 


Helpalong. Mrs. Twaddle ! 

Mrs. Twaddle. Oh! whoisthis? Jack’s fairy 
godmother! Bless me, ma’am, I was afraid 
you had forgotten us. 

Helpalong. Notatall. Isaw Jack this morn- 
ing, and sent him to avenge his father. 

Mrs. Twaddle. Sent my boy to that dreadful 
giant! Oh, he’ll be killed toacertainty! Oh, 
miserable woman that I am. 

Helpalong. He won’t be killed. 
way home now. 
bean stalk. 


He is on his 
Hark! he is coming down the 


Enter Jack, with the hen, bags, and harp. 


Jack. Here, mammy! Look what I have 
got! (Throws them down.) Where’s the axe? 
The giant is on the bean stalk, and I mean to 
bring him down faster than I came. (Takes the 
axe and runs off.) 

Mrs. Twaddle. What doIsee? My husband’s 
magic hen! The fairy harp he gave me fora 
wedding present! The bags of money he kept 
for charity! O Jack! Jack! But he said the 





giant was on the bean stalk! Oh, if he comes 
here, we are ruined! 

Helpalong. Never fear; Jack is chopping 
down his ladder. (Sounds like chopping behind 
the scenes.) 

Jack. (Behind the scenes.) I'll have him 
down presently, mammy. Never fear. He 
won’t eat any more tender little boys for sup- 
per. (A heavy crash behind scenes.) 

Mrs. Twaddle.—Oh! what ’s that? 
frightened to death. 

Helpalong. Brave boy! 
down the giant. 


Oh, Iam 


He has brought 


Enter JAck with HORRIDHEAD’S head. 

Jack. Huzza! Here’s the head of Horrid- 
head! He’ll dono more mischief. 

Helpalong. Jack! 

Jack. I beg your pardon, ma’am. I did not 
see you before. I hope I have pleased you! 

Helpalong. You have obeyed me faithfully. 
Be dutiful to your mother, and try to foliow 
the noble example of your father, and count 
upon my assistance and friendship. Your 
enemy is dead, and you will soon have im- 
mense wealth. Be just and charitable. Fare- 
well! (Soft music.) 

[Curtain falls. ] 
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LOVE AND TIME. 





BY LOUDON ENGLE. 





LOVE and Time a race would run, 
For the mastery ; 

From dawn of day to set of sun 
Ran they eagerly. 


But Time’s strength was failing fast, 
Lagged he in the rear; 

When Love, as he by him past, 
Whispered in his ear :— 


‘Courage, comrade, come along! 
Is thy strength so frail? 
List! I’ll cheer thee with a song. 
Haste! look not so pale.” 


But Time sat on the wayside, 
Tired, drooping, wan; 

Ran he more he must have died— 
All his strength was gone. 


Love the goal reached, and came back, 
Light as any bird; 

Time, still sitting sad, alack! 
Not a finger stirred. 


Would you know why Time with Love 
Never can compete ? 

Learn that one is heaven’s dove— 
Nothing is more fleet. 


Love is of the heavens born, 
Time is of the earth; 

Life to Love is ever morn, 
Brimming full of mirth. 


Time, grown old with age and cares, 
Back to earth must fall; 

Love knows not the flight of years, ‘ 
Age, or death at all. 
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AN OLD MAID’S AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY. 


BY L. MAUD M’CALEB. 








AND so you wonder, Jennie, why I never 
married? Well, for your gratification, I will 
open the long-closed volume of my youth, and 
tell you why I am now a lonely old woman, in- 
stead of having the ties and affections around 
me that surround all the associates of my girl- 
hood. It is twenty-eight years ago since the 
book of love was read aad closed forever to me. 
Twenty-eight years! How long the time seems, 
and yet every incident of that dream is fresh 
before me; and, without an effort, I seem to 
pass over that vast vista of years, standing once 
more—a light-hearted girl of nineteen—under 
that old beech-tree that grew by the brook 
which ran through our garden, looking at 
Charles Wilmer as he stood cutting my name 
into the bark of that old tree! It seems so 
foolish for a woman of forty-seven years to cry 
over the remembrance of a lové affair; but I 
never recall the time, when I dreamed that 
bright love-dream, without feeling a choking 
sensation in my throat, and my eyes filling with 
tears. Do not laugh at me, Jennie, for, al- 
though an old maid’s love affair may seem a 
ridiculous story for you to listen to, it was to 
me the dawning and closing of life. Since my 
awakening, I have lived on, not caring how 
soon God called me from this cold and barren 
world. I pray, child, you may never have to 
pass through a similar ordeal—like that which 
blasted your aunt’s heart, and made me a bank- 
rupt of love. 

I was, as I told you, nineteen years of age 
when Charles Wilmer—a young physician— 
came to practise his profession in our neighbor- 
hood. He was a young man, only twenty-four 
years old, but with a mind well stored with 
useful knowledge, and possessing a face and 
form of rare manly beauty. Do you wonder, 
then, that I felt attracted towards him? Ah! 
later, when I knew the sterling worth of that 
man, I made an idol of him. When he first 
came among us, he was so superior in appear- 
ance and intellect to the young men that had 
grown up in our midst that the entire neighbor- 
hood seemed leagued to make a “‘lion’’ of him. 

Many bright eyes grew brighter at the ap- 
proach of Doctor Wilmer, and he seemed a 
universal favorite, excepting with one person, 
and that person was my most intimate friend, 
Josephine Grey. Josephine was two years my 
senior, and greatly my superior in mental cul- 
ture. I loved her too dearly to ever feel either 
envy or jealousy toward her, and, when I 
beard others speak of her beauty and talent, I 
felt as proud as though I myself had received 
the compliment. I did not dream that treachery 
and falsehood were a part of Josephine Grey, 
and little thought I that it would be from her 








hand that my happiness was to receive its 
death-blow. From the moment that Doctor 
Wilmer was introduced to Josephine Grey, 
there seemed to exist a mutual antipathy be- 
tween them, and when I would speak of Doc- 
tor Wilmer’s elegance and attractions, she 
would smile so scornfully that I would feel 
quite abashed, and hastily speak of some other 
subject. 

But to go back to that evening when he cut 
my name on that old beech-tree. (The last 
time I was at your Uncle Thomas’s, I went 
down to that old tree, and saw the name there 
still, although time has almost obliterated it.) 

‘*There, Minnie’’—-he was the only one that 
ever called me that name; every one else called 
me Minerva—‘‘is not that well done? Now, 
little one, I want that to be a record for some- 
thing ; and, if you will answer as I wish, I will 
put the date there, and it will be a memorial of 
my happiness.”’ 

I stood by him, wondering what he could 
mean, when he turned to me, and, taking my 
hand, said :— 

“Minnie, de you not understand me? Don't 
you know what I would ask? I love you, little 
darling, better than all the world, and want 
you to learn to love me. Will you not try to 
love me a little, Minnie?’”’ And his great 
black eyes seemed flooded with love that lan- 
guage failed to express. 

I stood, without saying a word, for some mo- 
ments, when I was recalled from silence by a 
pressure of the hand, and ‘‘O Minnie, have 
you nothing to say tome?’ Then the truth 
would have its sway, and I leaned my head on 
his breast, and told him that I would not have 
to arn to love him, for it was a sweet lesson 
that had stolen unconsciously into my heart. 

Ah, how blessed even is the memory of that 
evening! Every incident connected with my 
brief but happy courtship is painted indelibly 
on my memory’s wall, and the portrait of my 
lost and now dead love that is engraved on my 
heart is brighter and dearer to me than all 
living beings. But I go into reverie, and the 
time is rolling on, and your curiosity is still 
unsatisfied about your aunt being an “old 
maid,’’ when everybody tells you I was such a 
bright and beautiful girl. 

Well, as I told you, Josephine Grey (I lived 
to hate her as much as I had once loved her) 
always seemed to dislike Doctor Wilmer, so it 
was with some misgivings that I went to con- 
fide my love affair and engagement to her. I 
wanted her to approve of my choice, for 1 
could not be perfectly happy until Josephine— 
my best friend and confidante—shared my secret 
with me. She seemed to ehange in her manner 
towards Doctor Wilmer from the time that I 
confided my engagement to her, and I was too 
happy in his love to distrust any one, especially 
my dearest friend. On the contrary, I was 
well pleased to see her treat my lover with 
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greater kindness and attention, for I blindly 
believed she did it on my account. 

Shortly after our engagement, an old bachelor 
uncle of Doctor Wilmer’s died, leaving him a 
fortune of sixty thousand dollars; but I, in my 
blind confidence in Josephine, never thought 
that she desired to supplant me in the affection 
of Doctor Wilmer, and make herself mistress 
of the elegant home he was having prepared 
forme. Ah, how happy I was in those days! 
My father and mother called me their “‘sing- 
ing bird,” for I was so blithe, and merry, and 
so joyous that I wanted to see every one as 
happy as myself. Sometimes, Jennie, when I 
see you so trusting and confiding toward your 
friends, I almost shudder with dread, and pray 
that you may never be deceived as I was. 

Doctor Wilmer often chided me for ‘my ro- 
mantic devotion to Josephine Grey; for he 
seemed to distrust her, and would tell me not 
to confide so entirely in her, that now I need 
have no confidante but himself and my mother. 
Then I would grow vehement in her defense, 
and tell him he did not understand her; that 
she appeared cold and selfish to the world, but 
I knew her better, and would trust her blindly. 
He would smile at my eagerness, and then 
make me happier than ever by his caresses and 
affection. Frequently he would come and ask 
me about the house he was having built for our 
home, and insist on my suggesting any little 
change that I thought would be prettier, or 
that would suit his “little Minnie’ better. I 
would often include Josephine in these conver- 
sations, and urge her to assist me in suggesting 
improvements, and would adopt any advice she 
would offer on the subject. We had concluded 
to be married early in October, and about the 
middle of August a cousin of mine—Willie 
Wilde—who was practising law in a distant 
city, came to spend a few of the hot dog-days 
at ‘‘ Magnolia Grove,’’ our pleasant farm. 

Willie was my mother’s great nephew, and 
was a universal favorite with all our family, 
for he was a most worthy and honorable man, 
deserving our confidence and esteem. He was 
a remarkably fine-looking young man, and 
very intelligent, but poor, and had to carve his 
way to fortune by his own exertions. Willie 
had a widowed mother and an only sister al- 
most entirely dependent upon him for a sup- 
port, and he had also been engaged for two 
years toa most lovely and excellent girl, but, 
like himself, Carrie Garland was poor. Her 
father was a prosperous merchant, but with a 
large family, of which Carrie was the eldest 
child, so all that Mr. Garland could give his 
daughter Carrie at her marriage would be her 
trousseau. For this reason they had put off 
their marriage, waiting until Willie should get 
established in his practice. Willie and Carrie 
were devoted to each other, and expected, at 
the time Willie came to see us, to be married 
early the following winter ; but this fact was 





kept secret between them, and only confided 
to me in return for my confidence in him about 
my own engagement: Willie spent three 
weeks with us. He often met Doctor Wilmer, 
and admired him very much, and congratulated 
me upon my choice, but Doctor Wilmer never 
seemed at ease with Willie. However, that 
appeared such a trifle that I did not think it 
worth while to say anything to him on the sub- 
ject. Ah, Jennie, Shakspeare was right when 
he wrote :— 
“Trifles, lightlas air, 

Are, tolthe jealous, confirmation strong 

As proofs of Holy Writ.” 

Little did I imagine that Doctor Wilmer was 
jealous of Willie Wilde, and that jealousy 
fostered in his breast by the continued false- 
hood of Josephine Grey. At the end of his 
visit of three weeks to us, Willie returned to 
his home in the city ; and a few hours after his 
departure a note came to me from Doctor Wil- 
mer, saying only, ‘‘ You have deceived me, but 
I have loved you too well toreproach you now. 
Henceforth let us be as strangers.’’ I was al- 
most stunned when I read those cruel words, 
but I read and reread them, until they seemed 
to burn themselves into my brain. 

From the moment that cruel note was 
perused by me, a blight seemed to fall upon 
my life, and I have never been gay and light- 
hearted since. I felt that I had changed from 
a merry, happy girl to a sad-hearted woman in 
that hour. In novels and romances, Jennie, 
the severed, but loving ones, are always, by 
some happy freak of chance, reunited; but I 
am telling you a true story, and nosuch happy 
denouement came to me. 

My mother’s health, always delicate, now 
began to fail rapidly, and I read in her care- 
worn features the ravages of consumption, and 
felt that her sands of life were nearly run. I 
was my mother’s favorite child, and to me she 
was my earthly idol; and now, since my bitter 
disappointment, her constant but silent sympa- 
thy was my greatest consolation. When I felt 
that the? wings of death were fanning her 
brow, I clasped my love for her more closely 
to my heart, and never left her to any one’s 
care, but nursed her constantly, and this was 
a good reason for my retiring from society, 
consequently I never met Doctor Wilmer after 
receiving his note bidding me farewell. 

Just five weeks after the breaking of our en- 
gagement, he was quietly, and unexpectedly 
by all their acquaintances, married to Josephine 
Grey. When they told me of this marriage, I 
felt that the last sod had fallen on the grave of 
my happiness. 

Doctor Wilmer and his bride left immediately 
after the marriage ceremony was over, on a 
bridal tour, and I felt glad to know that I 
would have sufficient time to learn self-control 
before their return, and prepare myself to meet 
my two false ones. They were absent a little 
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over three months on their ‘‘ tour,” and when 
they returned, my mother’s rapidly failing 
health prevented me from going into society at 
all, but I heard frequently of them, and of 
Josephine’s grand entertainments. Shortly 
after the Wilmers’ return to their home, the 
greatest grief and sorrow of my life came to me 
in the death of my beloved mother. Oh, those 
long days of anguish and despair that followed 
my saintly mother’s death! It seemed as if 
there was not one ray of light left for me in 
kife, for at that time I had not learned to seek 
for guidance and consolation from that Being 
who has said, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that la- 
bor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” It was three years after my troubles 
came that the lamp of religion burned for me, 
and though I was late in seeking its comfort- 
ing powers, since it has been lit in my heart, I 
have not felt so lonely and desolate. 

Josephine Wilmer did not live long to revel 
in her falsely acquired wealth, for when she 
had been a wife of only six months, she and 
her husband were going to visit some relatives 
in a northern city, when one of those dreadful 
railroad accidents occurred, which terminated 
Doctor Wilmer’s life almost instantly. The 
only words he ever said after that accident, 
were, ‘‘ Tell Minnie that I died loving her to 
the last, and praying for her forgiveness for 
the wrong I did her.” 

Josephine’s injuries were fatal also, but she 
lingered almost two weeks after that dreadful 
catastrophe. She sent an imploring request to 
me to come to her before she died, and some 
secret power urged me to comply with her 
wishes. So I went to her as she lay upon her 
death-bed, and it was then she confessed the 
cruel wrong she had done me by telling Doctor 
Wilmer that I had long, but secretly, loved my 
cousin Willie Wilde, and had never revealed 
the fact to any one save herself and Willie ; but 
that since Willie was too poor for us to marry, 
I had accepted Doctor Wilmer’s proposition, 
never intending to consummate our engage- 
ment had I not had a new impetus added to my 
motive by the fortune bequeathed him by his 
uncle. Josephine managed in a most skilful 
manner to undermine all his trust and confi- 
dence in me, and when he demanded proofs of 
my falsehood to him, she treacherously forged 
them, and they answered her ends well, for, in 
his anger at my apparent falsehood, he wrote 
me that cruel note, and then offered the shat- 
tered remnants of his (as he thought) deceived 
love to Josephine Grey. Thus she accom- 
plished her twofold purpose, by forever sepa- 
rating us, and making herself mistress of the 
house that Doctor Wilmer had commenced 
erecting for me. 

“Doctor Wilmer and I did not live happily 
together, Minerva,’ Josephine said, ‘‘for we 
never loved each other. He knew that I had 
married him for his money, and one day 








taunted me with the knowledge, when I, in a 
moment of anger, confessed the truth about 
the way in which I had deceived him in regard 
to you. This occurred only two days before 
his death, and after I acknowledged that fact 
to him, he seemed a changed man, and I do not 
think he was sorry to die. I could not die in 
peace, Minerva, until! I had cleared the memory 
of the dead from all intention of wrong towards 
you, and with the approach of death, came also 
the yearning for your forgiveness.’’ 

I told her that I hoped I spoke the truth 
when I said that “‘I forgive you,’ and then 
rushed from the room, fearing the wild thoughts 
that were surging up in my heart would find 
expression, and make wretched the dying hours 
of that wicked woman. 

Since that time I have never felt the least 
unkindness towards the memory of Doctor 
Wilmer, but have sorrowed for him more than 
the woman he called his wife could ever have 
done had she survived him. She lived only a 
few hours after her confession to me. 

Other suitors asked for my hand, but I had 
one answer for them all, and that was, that I 
could never give my heart away again, and 
consequently would never marry. Now I look 
forward to that blessed time when God shall 
call me hence, and I shall be reunited in heaven 
with the one who was separated from me on 
earth by treachery, falsehood, and deceit. 

Now you have my heart’s history, and in 
conciusion let me add: Take warning by my 
experience, and never let a life-time happiness 
be wrenched from your grasp without an effort 
to detain it, for when that cruel note reached 
me, if I had only asked an explanation, per- 
haps my heart’s anguish and life-time sorrow 
might have been averted, and I been a loved 
and loving wife, instead of an unloved and 
lonely ‘Old Maid.” 


——__— ~~ ___. 
TO W. F. COOKE. 
BY FAITH DERECK. 








Farewell! if human love could win 

A blessing that would prove most sweet, 
If prayer and tears could purchase it, 

I'd lay it at thy feet. 


Farewell! we may not meet again; 
Indeed, I feel ’tis best we part, 

For thou, alas! didst never know 
The worth of my true heart. 


Life had been sweet, a boon too dear, 

If thou hadst treasured, fond and well, 
The lonely one, whose latest prayer 

Is this sad parting knell. 


God keep thee, guard thee, save from ill; 
Be unto thee a tender friend, 

Who never, never will forsake 
Until thy life shall end. 


Ah! cannot language teach some tone 
With which to weave a parting spell; 
O’er ruined hopes, a broken heart, 
No language fails. Farewell! Farewell! 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON XVI. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 
By the combination of horizontal with verti- 


given in Fig. 11; also an elevation of their 
sides; and let the distance between them be 
equal to one of their sides. With the width of 
the base, on the base-line, draw by preceding 
rules three square horizontal planes, represent- 
ing the bases of the three pillars, and shade 
them for the sake of distinctness. On the base 
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cal planes, we arrive at the perspective delinea- 
tions of rectangular solids. 
Fig. 12. 
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to show in perspective a row of three square 
pillars of equal size, a plan of their bases being 
VOL. LXXxII.—10 


A B erect perpendiculars A E, BC, eqnal to 


Let it be desired 7, g A, which connect at the top by E C paral- 


| lelto A B. Draw visual lines 8 E, S C; at the 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, erect perpendiculars parallel 
| to B C, meeting the visual line SC; and from 
their intersections with that line, draw lines to 
SE parallel to EC. These lines, in connec- 
tion with the visual lines S E, S C, will denote 
| the horizontal planes forming the tops of the 
| pillars ; and the perpendiculars B C, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
| in connection with the visual lines S C, S$ B, 
| will denote the vertical planes, forming the 
| sides of the pillars. 
| The same rule will apply to the forms of 
| houses, boxes, and numerous other objects, 
| whose external shapes may be considered as 
| simple rectangular solids. On observing an 
object with a view to its perspective representa- 
tion, the student should consider what geo- 
metrical figure it most resembles, and treat it 
accordingly. As he may now be supposed to 
have become sufficiently familiar with the 
parallel perspective of squares and rectangular 
figures, he may, therefore, proceed to that of 
other regular figures; and will first be intro- 
duced to the circle. 

Every circle may be inscribed in a square 
(Fig. 12), touching it at four points, 1, 3, 5,7, of 
| the circumference, and cutting its diagonals at 

four other points, 2, 4, 6, 8; and if the per- 
| spective positions of these eight points be 
found, a moderate proficiency in drawing and 
command of hand will enable the learner to 
draw such a figure through them as shall repre- 
sent the perspective circle. These points are 
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found by the method shown in Fig. 12, and 
called “‘squaring the circle.’’ The diagonals 
26 and 8 4 are drawn on the plan, and also the 
diameters 15and 37. The two lines 46 and 
2 8 are also to be drawn through the points at 
which the circle intersects the diagonals; and 
the square with its lines may now be put into 
perspective by preceding rules, by which means 
the perspective positions of the points 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6,7, 8, through which the circle must pass, 
will be found at the intersections of the eorre- 
sponding lines. The squares, diagonals, diame- 
ters, and other lines, being only drawn in order 
to obtain by their assistance the points 1, 2, 3, 
ete., may be obliterated as soon as the per- 
spective circle is inked in. The above eight 
points will, in drawings of ordinary size, be 
suflicient guide to the hand in drawing circles ; 
but for circles of very large dimensions, the 
principles may be extended, and twice the 
number of points easily found by doubling the 
number of cross-lines, 2, 8, 4, 6. 


Fig. 


ing of the arch ; draw the visual lines S a, S 4, 
S c, and the others denoting the top and bottom 
lines of the viaduct. Toascertain the perspect- 
ive point representing the top of each arch, 
draw the diagonals e d, ¢ f; their intersections 
will be the perspective centre of the vertical 
plane ed, fe, through which g A, drawn paral 
lel to the side of the picture, will cut the visual 
line Saat the top of the arch. Produce the 
two sides of the rectangle cd fe, to meet the 
line Saatiand k. Draw the lines ¢ 0, x 0, in- 
tersecting Sd at 2 and 4. The perspective 
semicircle may now be drawn through the 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, thus obtained. Proceed in 
the same manner with each of the arches, using 
the same visual lines S 4,80, Sce, by which, 
with the aid of similar diagonals, they may all 
be completed. 

Gothic arches of pointed form may be drawn 
in perspective by the same rule, varied only to 
suit the change in their form. The object of 
squaring the semicircle in the last figure was to 
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The last figure gives the perspective circle in 
a horizontal plane ; the same rule applies to its 
projection on a vertical plane, with this differ- 
ence only: that in the latter case it must be 
squared against the side of the picture, instead 
of against the base-line (Fig. 13). This rule 
being highly useful in drawing bridges and 
viaducts with semicircular arches, an example 
is given, with a description of the process. 
The arches in the annexed viaduct being semi- 
circular, the upper part only of the circle is to 
be squared by diagonals, diameters, and cross- 
line, as in Fig. 12, by which means five points 
in the semicircle are obtained. Find the per- 
spective lengths of the arches and piers by set- 
tling off the real lengths on the base-line, and 
drawing diagonals to the distance-point inter- 
secting the visual line SD. At the intersec- 
tions erect perpendiculars to the base-line 
denoting the piers. At the side of the picture 


set off dc, the height of the piers to the spring- 


obtain certain points of its outline, which, 
drawn in their perspective positions, would 
guide the hand in forming the perspective out- 
line ; and points in any other curve will, in like 
manner, denote the perspective outline of such 
curve. In Fig. 14 the elevation of the arch is 
drawn against the side of the picture, as before, 
and poitts are found in its outline by a similar 
process. First join the two lower corners by a 
line a 5; draw the diagonals ac, 5 d; from that 
intersection draw e f, passing through the cen- 
tre of abat g. Draw fa, fb; divide each of 
them into three parts, and through each division 
draw lines from a and 3 to the opposite side of 


| the arch; seven points, @ kl f'n m }, will thus 


be found. Produce / mand k x to the side of 
the picture. From the points thus obtained at 
that side, draw visual lines to the point of 
sight ; find, as before, the perspective point, f, 





of each arch by diagonals ; draw the perspective 
| lines f a, f 6; divide each of them into three 
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parts ; through the divisions draw lines from g, 

intersecting the visual lines at points which 

will denote the perspective curves. 
WEDDINGS. 

THERE are all sorts of weddings and mar- 
riages ; it would take many pages to register 
them; from the marriage of true minds to that 
of a couple of money bags. Sometimes the 
bride and bridegroom are two masked figures, 
tricked up and disguised, so that it would be 
hard to say which is the most deceived in the 
other. Sometimes it is a living creature united 
to a shadow. Have you ever known a man 
married to a doll? He chose her out and paid 
for her. What a sweet face itis! What high- 
bred calm! And then, again, come the happy 
lovers two and two; as they pass before the 
high altars, the long white veils of the brides 
sweep along the gray aisles of the churches; 
their happiness lightens up the faces looking 
on. Then, perhaps, some blooming young girl 
comes up, bringing a crutch and a bronchial 
wheeze ; and it now and then happens that a 
youth appears, leading a wig of false plaits, a 
set of artificial teeth, and half a century of 
bones to the altar. The disparity is not so 
great as you might imagine. There may bea 
heart beating still beneath all these adjust- 
ments, while the bridegroom, for all his youth 
and good looks, has not one single drop of 
warm blood in his body. So bad, good, and in- 
different, they pass their way. Sometimes it is 
Peace and Goodwill who go by hand in hand. 


What does it matter if Goodwill’s beard is 
grizzled, and Peace has crow’s feet round about 
her loving eyes? Sometimes it is Pride and 

| Vainglory that go sweeping past down the 

| long church, out into the churchyard beyond. 
They are a fine-looking couple as they sail 
along, and they look to see their reflection in 
the eyes of the bystanders. Sometimes—and 
this is no very strange phenomenon—it is only 
the past of one of the contracting parties that 

is united to the present of the other. They 
find it out too late. 


————_ <> —___———_ 


THE SECRET. 


BY ANNA CLEAVER. 





What is this my heart doth say, 
Whisp’ring, whisp’ring all the day, 
Words as sweet as minstrel lay ? 


What fond secret would it tell, 
With its sweet, bewitching spell ? 
Ah! I know the secret well. 


What is this the zephyrs say, 
As amid the flowers they’stray, 
Strewing rose leaves on my way? 


Kissing oft the plain gold ring 
On my finger, as I sing, 

Oh! the precious, priceless thing? 
What is this the sunbeams say, 
As around my feet they play, 
Lighting all my dreary way? 

Ah! we know, my heart and I, 
For love's brightest roseate dye 
Colors all our earth and sky. 
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LONG AGO. 





BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 





GENERAL REUBEN ELLIs had no idea corre- 
sponding to an English country house when he 
bought two thousand acres of land in Walton, 


and prepared to settle on it and to bring up a | 
family. Like all settlers, he regarded trees as | 
twofold enemies, and, therefore, to be cut | 
down without merey. They were the haunts | 
of savages, human or bestial, and they were | 


barriers to that universal civilizer and health- 
giver, the sunshine. So the first thing done 
was the cutting away the death shadows of 
mighty pines and great oaks from a rise of land 


that was almost a hill, and the next, to place a | 
log-house on the highest point of rock. Then | 


he built dwellings, many, large, and conve- 
nient, both for brutes and for substance. 
Barns, cowhouses, sheepfolds, and cornheuses. 
These were spacious and roomy. But the 
farm-house itself was no larger for its in- 
mates than a nest is for the young ones of 


} 


the bird. The family must needs have stifled, | 


stowed away so thickly at night, but for the 


wholesome cracks and crannies through which | 


the pure air whistled in the winter, to say 
nothing of the snow-banks that often pene- 
trated into the big garret through the end win- 
dows, and lay lightly on the bed-covers of the 
sleepers. In summer, of course, the air came 
freely in from both door and window. Never 
during the general’s life would he demean 
himself by sleeping behind a locked door, in- 
sisting it was the way to make thieves. 

Mrs. Ellis loved to tell, and Ruth to hear, of 


the one fearful adventure that had nearly hap- | 


pened from this over-confidence in humanity. 
In telling it, she always chose a bright winter 
evening, when the blaze lighted up every nook 
and corner in the kitchen, where any listening 
robber could lurk and hear such a story of 
himself. 

It was a dreadful story, and would make 
anybody jump that had a fancy for sound 
sleep. It happened the week after they moved 


into the new house, and this robber of Mrs. El- | 


lis’s was a wayfarer whom they had, according 


to their hospitable custom, taken in, fed, and | 
comforted. Think, then, how disagreeably | 


startled for her to open her eyes in the dead 
waste and middle of the night, and find the 


traveller leaning over the bed, shading the | 
candle with one hand, and actually looking at 


her! Then, the impossibility of waking the 
general, who slept like the enchanted princess. 


It was horrible, this utter helplessness under | 


this mysterious look. To be sure, the robber 


muttered something about a toothache, and 


| 


Mrs. Ellis told him to look on the shelf for a | 


phial of laudanum, when he withdrew. But 
could Mrs. Ellis, or anybody else, ever expect 
to sleep under such suspicious circumstances? 





Mrs. Ellis did try, and did sleep, and did waken. 
She woke to see the same face bending over 
her again, and looking at her again. This time 
she wakened the general somehow, perhaps by 
pinching him, and the traveller had to te] 
another story to account for his being where 
he was; he called it sleep-walking. But he 
went back to bed, and the general went out 
into the barn, where he found the traveller’s 
horse, or perhaps one of his own, all saddled 
and bridled, and ready for flight. In the desk 
were all the family papers, deegls of the estate, 
and whatever money the general kept with 
him. So it was a mercy they were not all 
robbed and murdered in their beds. The moral 
of this story is, that General Ellis continued to 
sleep with open doors ; and when, long after, a 
bag was brought to him holding ten thousand 
doliars in gold, which belonged to a bank some- 
where, and he was requested to take charge of 
it for one night, what does he do but put the 
bag into a closet under the stairway, and sleep 
as soundly as ever, with the doors wide open, 
telling Mrs. Eilis, when she timidly suggested 
more caution, that if he shut his doors that 
night, every thief in the county would suspect 
he had something to steal. 

After years had passed over the Ellis farm, 
and changed the forests into wide clearings, 
broad meadows, and fields of waving zrain; 
after the deep solitudes had been succeeded by 
a thriving and busy community, and the town- 
ship of Walton had a point of common interest 
“alled the Four Corners, General Ellis en- 
larged and improved even the new dwelling, and 
added another story, as befitted his increased 
wealth and importance, but at this time there 
were only three rooms below, and a long gar- 
ret above. One of the three was a spacious 
kitchen, which extended through the whole 
house at the back, leaving the other two for bed- 
rooms and sitting-rooms. In the kitchen, all 
the family gathered of an evening in the win- 
ter. In the summer, they all went to rest with 
the sun, so weary were they with the day’s 
labor. The evening kitchen fire in the winter 
was a noble piece of furniture, glorifying all 
around, from the burnished pewter pans to the 
shining human faces, and inciting to cheerful 
reminiscences, as well as hopeful prognostica- 
tions. Here were gathered, on one platform, 
the employer and the employed. The six 
hired men of the summer dwindled into two in 
the winter, and with Earl Hyde, the school- 
master, and Phil Forbes, from the Red Tavern, 
formed a pleasant addition to the family party. 
For the benefit of any modern reader, the win- 
ter fire shall be briefly described, and it can 
then be seen why and how it was the cheerful- 
lest, briskest sight in the world, as much more 
stirring to the spirits and the tongue than to- 
day’s contrivances for warmth, as its own as- 
cending columns of flame and smoke exceeded 
in interest the motionless glare of anthracite, 
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or the “social hole’’ in a modern parlor. In 
the kitchen chimney were struggle and triumph. 
In the construction of the fire there was evi- 
dence of massive strength of material, both 
animal and vegetable; for no pigmy hands 


eould have rolled in that back-log, full two [ 
feet in diameter, with its back-stick a-top | 


fiercely charred to a red coal by the-day’s burn- 
ing, and the fore-stick half as large, and lying 
across the iron dogs that support four or five 
great sticks of oak or walnut. Mrs. Ellis 
sweeps up the broad stone hearth for the fiftieth 
time, and this time she places before the hot 
fire a half-loaf of rye and Indian bread. She 
knows the general’s taste, and that he thinks 
nobody can prepare his evening meal like his 
woman. To him she is the woman of all the 
world, though he never speaks to her except as 
Miss Ellis, and then very briefly. But she 
knows how to toast the brown bread to a deli- 
cious crispness, peeling it off from the loaf as 
one would an orange, and dropping it in large 
appetizing flakes into the thick rich milk. And 
she couldn’t do this so well if she did not per- 
fectly understand and sympathize with him. 
So she does, and there is no more need of talk 
between the two than there was when they 
were lovers. That was such a long time ago! 
When he was a soldier, and walking on the 
walls of the fort, saw her, a sixteen year old 
girl, looking just as Ruth does now, and said 
to himself then, ‘‘ That girl shall be my wife,”’ 
and, of course, in time she was. When a per- 
son determines on a certain action, it is gene- 
rally his own fault if he does not succeed. 

Of the two young men already mentioned, an 
observer might have thought Earl Hyde and 
Phil Forbes had both determined on their course 
of action, but from the nature of things if was 
not likely that both could succeed. 

Ear] Hyde was a young gentleman from Bos- 
ton, and a student of Harvard, who had been 
engaged with fear and trembling by the school 
committee, at the recommendation of the col- 
lege President, to teach the town school in 
Walton. The committee had found no literary 
deficiency in the young fellow, but his ex- 
tremely delicate appearance caused great 
doubts of his physical ability to fill the place. 
In algebra, geography, and spelling, he seemed 
adequate to all emergencies; how he would 
manage in a contest with Jack Higgins was 
quite another matter. In less than a week 
from Master Hyde’s installation, however, he 
showed himself master of the situation. The 
very first day, and on the first symptom of in- 
subordination, he quietly took up a heavy 
chair by one leg, and holding it aloft by sheer 
force of muscle in his right arm, carried it 
down the aisle between the desks, and after 
standing on it to drive a nail into the wall over 
the door, returned it to its place in the same 
museular way. Every eye in the crowded 
school room was on him, and every mouth was 
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open with astonishment. The next day came 
the contest with Jack Higgins. The school 
expected it. Last winter, Jack Higgins had 
headed the procession which took the school- 
master out of town on a rail. 

The school went on fairly enough for two 
hours in the morning. Every appearance of 
insubordination in the young scholars being 


| met with cold surprise from the calm blue eye 


| part of the scholars. 


of the master, and his gentle tones somehow 
inducting a corresponding gentleness on the 
All felt, however, that 
insubordination was scoteched and not killed. 
Not killed, as long as Jack, heavy Jack, brutal 
Jack, ignorant Jack, fighting Jack Higgins 
was in the school, for had he not publicly as- 
serted that he would not only not mind the 
master, but that he would put him out of the 
school? It was difficult to make a quarsel 
with a man who did not notice him, and Jack 
was obliged to begin offensive operations him- 
self. He began, therefore, by walking out 
from his seat at the back of the room, and 
placing himself in a defiant attitude in front of 
the master. 

‘Take your seat, or leave the school,” said 


the master, in cold, gentle tones. 


“I won’t take my seat, and I won't leave the 
school! You come out here and I’ll put you 
out !’’ roared Jack Higgins. 

Earl Hyde was a lamb-like looking youth, 


| with-a pink and white face, light hair, and a 
| form which, though tall, was so lithe and sup- 


ple that it would seem an easy matter to toss 
him over a fence any time. So, at least, Jack 
thought, as his roar changed in the end more 
into contempt than rage. Nevertheless, the 
young master only walked calmly out into the 
aisle, between the long rows of expectant 
faces, and uttered the monosyllable, ‘‘ Try.” 
At his very first onset, Jack was met bya 


| scientific blow, which laid bim out on the 


school-room floor a stunned giant. 

“Take him out, some of you,’ said Mr. 
Hyde. 

Forty Lilliputians laid hold of Gulliver and 


| dragged him outside. 


‘‘Now to your seats and your lessons.” 
Earl Hyde saw Jack Higgins from the school 


_ house window slowly walking off. But when the 


school was over, and while the master remained 
to look over lessons and sums, the door softly 
opened and the giant reappeared. He had dis- 
missed his swagger, and really seemed an in- 
offensive and extremely curious beast. He 


| walked up the aisle to the desk where Hyde 


sat impassive, and said, scratching his bushy 
head :— 

** Master !’’ 

“Well?” said Mr. Hyde, coldly. 

‘Du tell heouw ye did it! I swan! if ye’ll 


| larn me that, I’ll promise to larn all the rest, 


and never give you no more trouble! Come, 


' don’t be put out!” 
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“Ts ita bargain, Jack? You’re upon honor, 
vou know. If you mean to stand to your 
word, give me your hand.”’ 

Jack delightedly stood to his word, and from 
that moment never ceased his open-mouthed 
admiration of the schoolmaster. To the rest 
of the school, the fall of Jack Higgins was as 
wonderful and supernatural as if he had been 
touched by an angelic spear, so sudden was the 
demon’s tumble, and so lightly and Gabriel-like 
had stood the slender Earl, whose unerring 
hand sent the blow. 

After that encounter there was never any 
need of a harsh word in the school. Here was 
a born commander, and both scholars and com- 
mittee made haste to show their sense of his 
value. The same qualities made him influential 
in society, for Walton had a society. But he 
was not popular, nor was he much liked. Ifa 
question were asked him, he paused before he 
answered, and that gave him a double advan- 
tage, which people feel as an injury, without 
knowing why. He had time to think what to 
say, but the speakers also had time to hear the 
echo of their own words, which, being sponta- 
neous and unstudied, often did not please them 
at the rebound, and oppressed them with a 
sense of unfairness in the game of conversation. 
Then he was a perfect sponge in talking, 
making people talk of themselves and their 
own affairs, and so learning, in a short time, 
everything about every body in Walton, while 
no one knew anything about Earl Hyde, except 
that all the Hydes were Tories. 

Walton had a society. It was gathered from 
far and near, to be sure; but, as every man 
owned at least one horse, and poor, indeed, 
must a family be who had not a wagon or cart, 
distance was annihilated as effectually as it is 
now in railroad days. When Ear! Hyde first 
came to Walton, he had wondered, as well he 
might, where his scholars were to come from, 
for not a house was in sight of Parson Pratt’s, 
where he boarded. However, they did come, 
as parson said they would, as inevitably, as 
abundantly, and as mysteriously as the travel- 
ling juggler’s eggs out of his tightly-fitting 
sleeve. 

“Ye better make parson agree not to give 
ye salmon for dinner more ’n four times a week,”’ 
the laughing mail-carrier had said to him, just 
before he lifted out the trunk of the master 
from the only public conveyance that Walton 
boasted. And Earl learned very soon that the 
broad Connetticut poured her fiscal bounties 
into Walton laps in such profusion that it was 
made an article of agreement in the hire of 
labor to have salmon for dinner “only so often.”’ 
However, Parson Pratt was a reasonable being 
as well as a stern theologian ; also he knew well 
He enjoyed 
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The evening hours, sometimes varied with a 
checker-board, went placidly, if not merrily, 
over the head of this man, who had been edu- 
cated in all the learning of the Rabbis, only to 
pour out weekly commonplaces and platitudes 
toa congregation quite too weary with week- 
day work to listen to him. “It was good to 
stir up old memories even with this stick of a 
collegian,”’ he thought. 

‘How do you exist here, sir?” said the youth, 
after one of these talks. 

“‘T have come, Mr. Hyde, to feel that men 
are better than books, and the ordering of 
daily conduct the best study of the humanities. 
Besides, this place, that to you seems so empty 
and lonely, is crammed full of originals that 
are excessively interesting to me. Separated 
from all the assimilating influences of social 
life, each man ripens his own personality of 
character, and even appearance, independent 
of his neighbor, and each wears outwardly the 
sign of the inward man. This makes Walton 
a gallery of living pictures; all suggestive to 
me, who know them, of a certain course of ex- 
perience, of which I have also knowledge and 
sympathy. I live a hundred lives in Walton, 
where I used to live one in Cambridge.” 

Still, Mr. Hyde, being but a youngster, pitied 
the old minister, and longed for the day when 
he should get back to civilized life, and put on 
his intellectual harness once more. Parson 
Pratt did not pity Mr. Hyde, but saw in him 
the stuff to make a distinguished man of, some 
day or other; and he saw also many traits 
which would mellow with experience and 
the pommelling all get in time. Mr. Hyde 
never talked any at table, nor ever with Mrs. 
Pratt, but he listened well, especially to any 
accounts of General Ellis’s family. Mrs. 
Pratt often spoke of Ruth Ellis, and said it 
was expected that Ruth and Phil Forbes would 
make a match. At the Dorr huskings, Phil 
had given her the red ear. General Ellis was 
well to do, and Phil was a forehanded fel- 
low. It was said that the general could give 
Ruth five hundred dollars clean, and not feel 
it. Mr. Hyde’s delicate face often suffused 
and lightened under these interesting disquisi- 
tions. Perhaps he too began to comprehend 
that persons are good in their way as well as 
books. But he said nothing, and only fixed 
his handsome blue eyes on the slices of salt 
pork, which, swimming in a sea of their own 
fat, alternated with pickled salmon at their 
pleasant breakfast-table. 

Earl felt that he had been warned about 
Ruth, but a young man of nineteen finds it 
very natural to oecupy his leisure with such 
ideas as filled Earl Hyde’s brain, as from Sab- 
bath to Sabbath he had occasion to look at 
General Ellis’s pew. It kept him awake more 
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liymn-book, or raised them from time to time 
as Parson Pratt droned on to the ‘‘seven- 
teenthly”’ of his lengthened discourse. Why 
Parson Pratt persisted in reading such long 
sermons, when his flock were all asleep, it is 
impossible to guess. Perhaps fer the same 
reason that some people will tell over old 
stories, though assured that the facts are fa- 
miliar. Perhaps he knew that the town wanted 
its money’s worth. 

One night Earl Hyde had played on his flute 
under Ruth’s window. And one day he had 
given her some verses from Thomson’s ‘ Sea- 
sons,’’ like these :— 

“Without the smile from sparkling beauty won, 

Oh! what were man? A world without a sun.” 

Ruth said, when she read it: ‘‘My! what 
pretty peetry!’’ They were pretty lips that 
said so. 

Earl wandered out on one of the warm 
Indian summer afternoons to enjoy the hazy 
landscape and the wide loneliness of the Put- 
ney road. He knew he could let himself go 
on for miles without being lost, and that the 
right-hand turn would bring him back into 
Walton. So he walked dreamingly on, talking 
to himself, sometimes aloud, that he might see 
how well his thoughts sounded. He had been 
thinking how different Walton was from Bos- 
ton, and how character seemed here to be in 
the ore, and sometimes very rich ore, too. 
The daily talk was of oxen, to be sure, and 
yet he could not help feeling that in men like 
Josh Hubbard and General Ellis, under all 
their roughness and coarseness, was the sturdy 
strength of principle on which a republic could 
thrive. They cared not for what other men 
thought of them; they were a law unto them- 
selves, and gave laws and steady support to 
the weak-minded. They were not open to cor- 
rupt influences, like citizens whose interests 
rub against each other till they become too 
burnished to reflect anything but what is good 
for themselves. And here Earl got into a 
muddle of figures, and stopped uttering to him- 
self aloud. Indeed, when he began thinking 
of Ruth Ellis, he was always quiet. 

The night shadows fell one after another 
down before his eyes, unheeded by him. His 
tall, spare figure and slightly-bent head was 
the only living thing in motion; for the herds 
were long ago gathered into their several folds, 
and silence brooded over the great meadows 
and the still, flowing river. Without knowing 
it, Earl had come within forty rods of the Ellis 
farm, passing close te a ruined out-build- 
ing which had once belonged to the first log- 
hut, before the new house was built. He 
stepped so lightly that his tread did not disturb 
a person who stood on the farther side of the 
ruin, and whose low voice Earl distinctly 
heard. His heart stopped as well as his foot, 
for there was no mistaking Ruth’s voice. But, 
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then, “‘ What did she here?’’ was, of course, 
the obvious and foremost question. 

Stepping cautiously forward, and hiding be- 
hind a pile of logs and old boards, he listened 
for the sound of her companion’s voice. He 
did not care what the two said, only he wanted 
to be sure who it was. And, besides, Earl had 
the chivalric sense of honor which belonged to 
an army Officer’s son. He did not think of 
listening, nor mean to listen to a conversation. 
To one soft, musical, mysterious voice he list- 
ened eagerly, intertly. 

“T wind, I wind, 
My true love for to find,” 
said this voice. 

Leaning forward, he saw Ruth’s form indis- 
tinctly through the gathering darkness. She 
was quite alone, and winding on a ball of yarn, 
the other end of the thread being in the cellar 
of the old building. She continued to wind on, 
softly repeating the words as a spell, without 
any trembling of the voice, and quite uncon- 
scious of the neighborhood of the listener. As 
the last thread was wound on, the maiden 
turned her face to the full moon, which rose 
from the horizon, and flooded the valley with 
light. Earl stepped forward then, and said, in 
his usual quiet tones :— 

‘“‘What Runic rhyme are you spelling, fair 
maid?”’ 

Ruth gave a little shriek of surprise. Whe- 
ther real or affected did not appear, nor whether 
he happened to be in her thoughts at that mo- 
ment. 

“Oh! how did you come here? Why, you 
stepped as still as a ghost. How did you 
happen ?”’ 

‘‘The fates must have sent me, I think, miss. 
It certainly was not myself, for I was perfectly 
unconscious of my whereabout until a minute 
or two ago. But you have not answered “me 
my question about your incantations, and I am 
very curious. Have mercy on me, I beg of 
you.” 

“Don’t ask me. It is nothing but a silly 
superstition about—about the full moon.’ 

She turned her head bashfully away from 
his eager gaze, and by the bright moonlight 
Earl saw the crimson that flushed over her 
throat. 

“‘T must go home,” she said, hastily. 
hear the horn sound for supper.”’ 

‘Let me go with you as far as the door,” said 
Earl, in the same quiet voice, though his head 
was dizzy looking into her lovely moonlighted 
eyes. ‘I shall not goin, to vex your father. 
But are you not afraid to be out here alone?” 

“Afraid! Of what?’’ said Ruth, surprised. 

“Of everything!’’ replied the young man, 
drawing her arm into his, with the sweet sense 
of protection that is one of the foremost ele- 
ments in a man’s love. “Of cattle, wild 
| Indians, wild beasts—everything ?”’ 
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“Good gracious !’’ said Ruth. ‘“ Why, there 
hasn’t been a bear about the place these five 
years, and there ’s nothing else lam ever afraid 
of, but rattlesnakes. Indians! They’re the 
quietest creatures in the world; they won't 
hurt you, bless your soul!” 

She turned her face full towards Ear! with 
such a conviction written in it that he needed 
her assurance of safety from these unknown 


- dangers, especially savage ones, that the young 


man burst into a hearty laugh. 

“‘T assure you, Miss Ruth, that I have not 
the smallest fear of an attack from any wild 
beast, from an Indian toan alligator ; but I did 
think it quite possible that you might not be 
able to defend yourself from such a danger.’’ 

‘*My grandmother defended her house against 
the wild Indians,”’ said Ruth, proudly, “and I 
have some of her blood.’’ 

‘On the other hand, did you not tell me that 
you were always frightened at the sound and 
sight of a gun?”’ said Earl. 

“Yes, [did. AndIam. But I can’t be ex- 
pected to go walking about with a gun. I 
think I have fight in me, for all that, and I 
should seize on whatever came first. However, 
all this isnonsense. The Indians areas quiet.” 
She turned again towards him her assuring 
face, but this time he did not laugh. He was 
irritated. He wished that he looked more like 
a buffalo and less like a lamb. 

“What a blind, unjust thing a woman always 
is!’’ said he to himself. 

‘They were very near the house now, and 
Mrs. Ellis stood on the kitchen door-stone, 
looking for Ruth. Earl bowed formally to 
Mrs. Ellis and Ruth, and went his way. 

“I do wonder what makes your father hate 
the sight of the master s0,’’ said Mrs. Ellis, 
musingly, as she gazed after the erect, springy 
figure going down the road. “He has despe- 
rately fine, pretty manners ; I always think of 
Sir Charles Grandison when I see him.”’ 

“He looked dazed-like when he said good- 
by,” said Ruth. ‘ Father hates all Tories, any- 
how, mother. But I think he has something 
of the same feeling that I have about Earl 
Hyde. If once he puts his mind on a thing, he 
will have it, and he will doit. I suppose fa- 
ther’s afraid of—but he needn’t be.” 

Mrs. Ellis looked quickly at Ruth without 
speaking. She had read Earl’s eyes, but not 
her own child’s. 

“Mother, do you believe in rolling a ball? 
You know what I mean—the trick.” 

“T can’t tell ye, child. Sometimes I do, and 
oftener I don’t. They do say if you go down 
cellar with the looking-glass at midnight, you’ll 
see the man you’ve to hev; but I never tried 
it,” added Mrs. Ellis, with a little laugh, “be- 
eause I was suited, and didn’t want to inquire 
further. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing! Tricks are nothing but nor- 
sense. I’ve tried a dozen, and ne’er a one 








come right. Here comes father and the rest.’ 
She shot into the house and up stairs, from 
which she did not come down again, until Phil 
Forbes had gone to the Four Corners. She 
was quite certain of his absence, having 
watched him spring upon Trotter, and gallop 
till the hill hid him from sight. Then she heard 
Persis Flint tell fortunes from tea-grounds, 
and the day for her was done. 

Earl mistook the nature of the bright blush 
on Ruth’s cheek. She was not thinking of 
him, but of something and somebody else. It 
is a pity, but a great deal of good material is 
always wasted in making up characters, and 
Earl wasted many heart-throbbings as he re- 
traced his way from the Ellis farm to the turn- 
pike. 

While he was making that farewell bow, so 
gracious and graceful, and so like Sir Charles, 
a strange thing happened to Earl. It was a 
vision, only a second long, but vivid and com- 
plete ; and for the instant that it occurred his 
brain obliterated the forms of Ruth and her 
mother, and gave his face the unseeing expres- 
sion which Ruth remarked. 

Asif he had received a slight blow on the side 
of his head, which changed the position of the 
atoms there, there slid before his eyes a cer- 
tain parlor in a house in Boston, in the then 
fashionable quarter called the North End. 
Every part of this high-studded, deep-corniced 
room was familiar to him from childhood, from 
the faded crimson window-drapery to the tiled 
chimney slabs and the brass andirons three feet 
high, which glanced at each other in the light 
of a wood-fire. On the faded Turkey carpet 
sat an erect, spare, pale man, who spread out 
his old, thin hands to catch the warmth of the 
blaze. His powdered hair was tied with a 
black 1ibbon at the back, and hisaspect showed 
him to be one of that perennial band called 
gentlemen of the old schocl. It is to be pre- 
sumed that he was not stiff and tiresome, since 
a young lady stood smiling at him, and looking 
highly interested. She had heavy-lidded eyes 
and flaxen hair, with eyebrows of a darker hue. 
Dressed in the rich fashion of the period, which, 
among the English and Tories in America, still 
clung to brocades and paduasoys, and despised 
the classic draperies introduced by a loose de- 
mocracy in France, Lilian Devereux would 
have been well placed in the picture to which 
she was pointing, and which was a family 
group by Copley. Her satin dress was as 
shining as the painter’s own, her velvet as rich, 
her jewels as sparkling; while her flesh and 
blood, though of the palest, was much more 
real looking than his. She was saying some- 
thing of this critical sort to the cold old gentle- 
man, and he had answered her, “‘ Yes, yes!’’ as 
people do when they mean “No, no!’’ for he 
thought a Copley quite superior to a reality. 

Earl looked at the snowy arm and slender 
fingers that pointed to the pictured group, and 
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curiously scanned the falling lace from the 
sleeve, and the soft shadow of it on her arm. 
He knew, without looking, that she pointed to 
his own boyish portrait, leaning against the 
lap of the stately lady in red, and with her 
powdered head turned pridefully away in a 
two-thirds view. Also he knew, without see- 
ing, that the youngish looking man in the pic- 
ture, with bluish-white silk legs crossed, and a 
military undress costume, was the oldish look- 
ing man here present; only he knew very well 
that, whatever change might be in the outside, 
the interior man was precisely the same as 
then, having, indeed, been fossilized at the age 
of twenty-one. Ear! heard his father’s answer 
to something Lijian had said. It was this :— 

‘“‘] have no fear that my son will be led into 
any acts or opinions unworthy of his name.”’ 

Then Earl knew, of course, that they were 
discussing the possibility of his getting into a 
country entanglement, and that they had been 
reading his last letter, which, indeed, lay on 
the mantel-piece, by the foot of one of the 
three-branched silver candlesticks. 

Then Earl remembered what his father had 
told him so often, and which, in Walton, he 
had fairly forgotten, that he was a lineal de- 
scendant of a brother of Anna Hyde; of Anne 
Hyde, the queen; cf the daughter of the great 
Earl; of Anne Hyde, whose children sat on 
thrones which crumbled away beneath them, 
and buried all of that blood in the ruin. Of 
course, no mention was made in this retrospect 
of dead glories of any ancestral washerwoman. 
Anne Hyde herself ignored her grandmother, 
and Earl never would haye known about it but 
for Parson Pratt’s library, where he found the 
story. Something, it might have been this 
atom of association, displaced the picture in 
Earl’s brain; the Turkey carpet, the tiles, the 
old Copley, even pale, tender Lilian Devereux 
faded out, and, as he looked about himself, he 
found he had not yet completed his bow, and 
so had not lost time in his daze. 

Pondering on the singular optical illusion 
which, for a moment, had occupied his brain, 
and had so vividly reproduced the past, Earl 
found himself irresistibly impelled in one men- 
tal direction. Taking Lilian as she looked in 
his momentary dream, he ranged the two girls 
side by side in his waking fancy. They were 
as unlike each other, he thought, as a flowering 
lily-branch is unlike a luscious peach. How 
faded seemed that water-colored shadow of. a 
high civilization compared to the glowing rich- 
ness and deep tone of this redundant nature! 
All his own lacks cried out to this bounteous- 
ness of free thought and action, which might 
kelp him to fulfil, the high possibilities of his 
being without the cramp and obstacles of a 
civilized conventionalism. These convention- 
alisms as pronounced, and inevitable as the 
street pavements, his father’s intense conser- 
vatism, the close air of his ideas, his obstinate 








clinging to the dead past, regardless of the 
new world of thoughts that were springing 
continually from below its tombstone; the 
family alliance, projected from childhood, and 
which was to fill the Hyde purse with Devereux 
gold—all these thoughts, reminiscences, and 
aspirations oppressed and almost suffocated 
Earl. He sprang over the low stone wall that 
marked and bordered the turnpike road, and, 
running all the way across the great meadows, 
found Parson Pratt tranquilly reading Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

Earl sat with him, silent, and refreshed by 
the contact. 

‘What do you think of unequal marriages 
said Mr. Hyde to Parson Pratt, a few days 
after the waking dream he had had. 

‘‘{ should ask you what you mean by un- 
equal.’’ 

“Unlike, perhaps, I ought to say. Between 
persons whose education and associations are 
entirely different.” 

Parson Pratt took the tongs, and laid the 
brands straight on the iron fire-dogs. Without 
glancing at Mr. Hyde’s face, which was of a 
delicate crimson, he spoke, meditatively and 
moderately :— 

‘‘T should say they are to be avoided.”’ 

“But don’t you think, sir, that a discrepancy 
of temper and disposition should be more 
avoidable than one merely of circumstances or 
manners ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes!” 

Mr. Hyde thought of Mrs. Pratt, and won- 
dered for the thousandth time why her hus- 
band had married her, and whether it was 
possible he ever loved her. Mrs. Pratt was 
cross-eyed, freckled, a little deaf, and not fond 
of books. 

To show how little one person can judge for 
another in matters of the heart, nay, in appre- 
ciation of the intellect and character, it is 
enough to lift the cover of Parson Pratt’s 
Diary, which, in common with other wise men 
of his day, he kept faithfully. In it were all 
the interesting items of the parish and farm, 
for, of course, the parson was expected to work 
on a farm, to eke out his living. Just after the 
account of the weekly “‘payment»of one and 
sixpence to Betty Price for housework and 
spinning,’ came these words within brackets: 
[‘‘ Her voice is ever soft and low, an excellent 
thing in woman. Her fingers are quick at 
needle-work, and nimble in all a housewife’s 
cunning. She is slow of heart to understand 
mischief, but her feet run swift to do good. 
And she is simple with the simplicity of girl- 
hood, and wise with the wisdom that cometh 
only of the Lord—cometh only to the children 
of the kingdom. S&. P.’’] 

To be sure, this bit of sentiment was sand- 
wiched in between Betty Price and “ pig-killing 
on the 24th,”’ but itshowed that the thought of 
his wife and helpmeet mingled sweetly in all 
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the details of his everyday life; that to him 


she was much. Besides this, if Mr. Hyde had 
only known it, she was not deaf when she was 
married, and Parson Pratt chose her rather 
than her sister, who was unfreckled and 
straight-eyed. Partly it was suitableness. 
She fitted his needs and his faults, he said. 
She was patient and ready, and complemented 
with her good sense and discretion all the de- 
ficiencies in his parochial career. He it was 
who originally made that often-quoted epigram, 
that he “‘ wanted a wife and not a colleague.”’ 
Mr. Hyde was still young, and did not know 
that people get to doing without love, in his 
sense of the word; life being so supplemented 
and crowded’even with duties and occupations 
that many men never stop to think how they 
feel, and take their own sentiments as well as 
principles for granted. It isa good and healthy 
mental condition when daily habit has thus 
fossilized into character, and when impulses 
are to be depended on, having been rooted and 
founded on principle so long that introspection 
is,not necessary to verify their purity. 

“Don’t you think women very easily take 
on themselves a certain polish, if circumstances 
make it necessary, so that they are able to suit 
themselves to an entirely different condition of 
life?’’ pursued Earl Hyde, with ill-dissembled 
eagerness. 

“To some extent, yes. I should say, how- 
ever, that would only apply to manners, not 
much to feelings or opinions. There must al- 
ways in such cases be a discrepancy, an inhar- 
moniousness. It depends on how great the 
difference is in station and opportunity. Our 
Mrs. Abigail Adams, country-born and bred, is 
daing us all credit at the English Court.” 

They were silent for a few minutes. Mrs. 
Pratt brought in some boiled chestnuts, and 
they grew into personal talk. 

“You came to Walton partly for your health, 
you told me, Mr. Hyde. Do you find the moun- 
tain air good for you? Have you quite got 
over your pain in the side?” 

“Quite. Iam strong in body, but grievously 
puzzled in mind. I suppose there is a time in 
every young man’s career when he is pulled in 
two or three different directions.”’ 

‘*While some outside influence is acting. I 
think our tendencies are generally settled early 
enough. We puzzle ourselves afterwards, call- 
ing a transient temptation to divergence, a real 
uncertainty as to fitness.” 

“‘Did you always choose the ministry, sir? 
Were you never tempted to law, or medicine, 
or the army, or navy, or mercantile pursuits ?* 

“Fortunately, never. I liked my profession, 
and my wife liked it. Directly, perhaps, = 
shall not do much good with it. Indirectly, I 
hope to do a little. One cannot measure the 
benefit or advantage of a cultivated centre in a 
community, and we all do a great deal of both 
good or evil that we never dreamed of doing. 








That is always a pleasant excitement, even in 
a dull place. You are doing something by 
your example, perhaps for good, while you 
are in the way of daily duty.”’ 

Parson Pratt never asked many questions; 
partly because, living among a reticent and un 
demonstrative set, he had learned to define 
looks, slight gestures, and vocal inflections. 
Now that Earl Hyde avoided communicating 
his thoughts, except indirectly, and felt quite 
sure that his secret was within his own breast, 
Parson Pratt read him like a book, and an 
swered the questions he never asked. He 
thought it more than likely the young man’s 
friends had ambitious hopes and intentions for 
him, possibly political ones. There was not 
much talk of polities between them ; but, at all 
events, a country love entanglement would not 
be acceptable to the aristocratic relatives of 
the boy. A boy he was—only nineteen—though 
with the maturity of manhood in many re 
spects. 

They ate the chestnuts, and then Mrs. Pratt 
asked Mr. Hyde if he were going to the Ellis 
quilting. He did not know whether he was, 
and did not know what a quilting was. Parson 
Pratt laughed. 

“We haven’t had one since you came. They 
never have them until after the annual ball and 
the huskings are over. Then, between them 
and the sleigh-rides, comes the quilting. And 
the quiltings at the Ellis’s are of the highest 
order for hospitality. We shall have dancing 
and roast turkey.”’ 

** And do you attend them, sir?’’ asked Mr. 
Hyde, whose Boston experience had given him 
no guide for pastoral dignity in these matters. 

“Always. Mrs. Pratt and myself are of the 
first consequence in all merry gatherings. I 
don’t think General or Mrs. Ellis would allow 
any mirthful meeting that wasn’t sanctified by 
prayer. Besides, the presence of the minister 
and his wife keeps the young fellows steady, 
and is a wholesome restraint on the frolicsome 
girls. You’ll go with us, of course.” 

“You haven’t much of the old Puritan spirit 
here in Walton,”’ said Earl, smiling. 

‘* Modified—a good deal modified. If a man, 
let alone a minister, wants to do any good 
among such a parish as this, he must be in and 
of them, that by all means he may save some. 
To tell the truth, if you won’t think me a gor- 
mandizing old abbot, I will confess to a liking 
for both turkey and toddy myself. All in 
decency and order, mind.’’ 

“IT don’t believe you will ever be accused of 
exceeding the bounds of either, sir,’’ said Hyde, 
laughing. 

Then the three moderate drinkers took a 
half-mug of flip between them, and retired 
with easy consciences. 

And Earl Hyde never knew the skeleton 
that was in that house, ay, in every room of 
it. For in every room had sounded the sweet 
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young voice that would be heard there no more 
forever. From that quiet, God-fearing roof 
had gone forth a graceless son to mortify and 
distress his parents by his life, and to give 
them a certain relief at hearing of his death in 
foreign parts. After hearing that, they slept 
soundly. For twenty years they had started in 
their sleep with the hope or the fear of his 
coming ; and now the parents never spoke of 
him and his sweet childhood, lest the sympa- 
thizing hearer should ask another question. 
If one looked at this old pair, knowing these 
facts, the writing was plain on their sad eyes 
and the deep lines of their mouths, where tears 
had worn channels; but none of the parish 
ventured to speak of Robert Pratt to the 
parents, and by degrees he was forgotten. 

It was the skeleton in almost every house in 
the parish that gave Parson Pratt his perpetual 
interest and loving sympathy with the some- 
what rude and unpolished farmers there. Rude 
they might be, yet one or another had drunk 
each their cup of bitter in life; and the parson 
knew how to lay his hand softly on their hearts 
like a blessing, and to weep heartily with those 
who wept, as well as to rejoice unaffectedly in 
all their joys. 

To the ‘‘ Ellis quilting’’ came young women 
from far and near. The quilting was finished, 
and the frames all put away long before night. 
Then the two large square rooms were made 
as empty as possible. Every article of furni- 
ture—such as beds, bureaus, the old high desk, 
and the scalloped mahogany tables—was taken 
out into the lean-to. Only chairs were placed 
as thickly as possible round the edges of the two 
rooms and in the small square entry. In the 
long kitchen the ample table was set for every 
luxury which the climate produced. Every 
variety of cake and pastry, every kind of pickle 
and sweetmeat, and every sort of cold meats. 
Flanking each plate was the ample toddy glass 
and the mug for the sparkling cider, and on a 
side table stood apples and pears in rich and 
rosy perfection, with sheiled walnuts and but- 
ternuts. 

When the young men should arrive, the hot 
turkey would be served; after that were to be 
dancing and games. Every thing was in readi- 
ness. General Ellis himself walked through 
the rooms with a satisfied air, feeling sure that 
his wife was an unfailing refuge for hungry 
men, and beginning to wish for the rest of the 
guests, since the workers had all dined sharp 
on the stroke of twelve, and it was now full 
six o’clock. 

Ruth came in from the lean-to, where she 
had been stowing away some last things, 
crossed the kitchen, and sprang up lightly on 
a chair to wind the clock. Not a mahogany- 
cased, ornamental article of furniture this 
clock, such as one sees now-a-days occasionally, 
preserved on a front stairway as a relic of by- 
gone splendor. This clock was a droll-looking 





anatomy of Yankee invention, being composed 
by one Eli Terry, who drove his cart and his 
clocks himself through Walton, and left one 
first at General Ellis’s, afterwards at every 
house at the Foyr Corners. This primitive 
timekeeper, made simply of wood, and finished 
up in the process of manufacture by Eli’s own 
cunning jack-knife, won the reverence of all 
Walton for its sterling qualities, though its 
outward seeming never ceased to be ludicrous, 
and Mrs. Ellis continually threatened to put a 
gown on it, to make the skeleton look decent. 
For, first, there was the moony face of the 
dial-plate looking quite lively, and from that 
descended cords bearing heavy weights, and 
counter cords with other heavy weights, which 
alternately rose and fell. Eli had promised 
that it should faithfully keep time, if it was 
faithfully wound up, and that in fifty years it 
would be as good as at the first day. So Ruth 
undertook the clock-winding as her special 
duty ; and a pretty sight she was, every day at 
six o’clock, when her light figure poised itself 
gracefully in front of the odd-looking machine, 
and looked into its moony eyes. To-night she 
was prettier than ever, with her round, dim- 
pled arms raised, her rich color melting over 
her lovely neck, and the pleasant excitement 
of expectation making her feet tip-toe in the 
chair as she stood to the tune she was hum- 
ming. Old Dan was to play the violin, and 
she would be right glad when the supper should 
be over, and the proper business of the evening 
begun. In the “square room’’ were huddled 
the belles of Walton, Dummerston, Walpole, 
and Weston—the choicest collection that could 
be culled. Rosy-cheeked, tall, finely-developed 
girls they were, too. Grace Crawford, stately 
and grand, with great soft eyes and gentle 
movements; the three Misses Clay, each fine- 
looking in her own way, and all with the sup- 
ple lightness of wild animals; Relief Patten, 
short, dark, and plain, but so cheery and good- 
natured as to be a universal favorite ; and a 
dozen more as healthy, happy, and vigorous 
girls as ever ripened in mountain breezes, or 
caught grace from twirling spinning-wheels. 
Slowly, and one by one, came in the young 
Vermont giants. Their day’s work first fin- 
ished, then the unwonted toilet made that stif 
fened them all into discomfort and uneasiness, 
then the drive with open wagons, or the ride 
with pillions behind and prospective enjoyment 
over the long hills by the light of the late 
autumn moon. Last of all Phil Forbes from 
the Red Tavern, just as handsome and com 
fortable in his best as in his worst dress, being, 
as the parson remarked, a person of so justa 
make, and so perfect a proportion, that he 
couldn’t move unsuitably or ungracefully. 
Close behind Phil drove Parson and Mrs. 
Pratt with the schoolmaster. The signal was 
given to the turkey, which appeared in all the 
dignified promise of a sixteen-pounder, and, 
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after kind greetings to each person in the 
square room, the festivities began. 

First of all a blessing was asked for by the min- 
ister in fervent and brief phrase, and then the 
company partook of the bounties before them 
with praiseworthy alacrity. So fully, indeed, 
doing justice to the feast, that even Mrs. Ellis 
did not complain, in her usual eager and hos- 
pitable way, that “‘ nobody seemed to eat any- 
thing.’’ Certainly, on this quilting night, 
everybody seemed to eat everything. It was 
pleasant to see even a Yankee housewife 
satisfied. 

Old Dan’s violin wouldn’t be ready till he 
and Cely had refreshed themselves; so the 
company adjourned to the other rooms for 
some quiet games, preparatory to the dancing. 
And now there was an opportunity for Earl to 
have a private word with Ruth. Taking an 
auspicious moment, when she stood quite alone 
at a window, he ventured to ask her hand for 
the first contre-dance. 

““Yes!’’ she said, with an eager blush that 
thrilled him, for in general her manner was 
cool. She left the window, however, at once, 
and went into all the hospitable proprieties in- 
cident to the occasion and to her part as the 
young lady of the house. Earl watched her 
with ever-growing delight. 

“Suppose we have some singing, first of 
ail?’ said she to Grace Crawford, who led the 
treble in the Walton mgeting-house. 

** Agreed !’”’ resounded on all sides. 

Nobody sung songs in Walton. There were 
two kinds of music known—sacred and pro- 
fane, and the profane was in the shape of old 
Dan’s fiddle. So the young people began the 
hymn :— 

“The Lord into His garden comes, 

The spices yield a rich perfume, 

The lilies grow and thrive,” 
which they continued with all their hearts to 
the end, and then added ‘‘Coronation’’ and 
‘Old Hundred.” By that time old Dan’s dark, 
shining face appeared, and the dancers ar- 
ranged themselves. 

Earl Hyde could not get over his astonish- 
ment at the curious mixture in the social life of 
Walton. He did not appreciate the indepen- 
dent and individual life of country folk, re- 
moved so entirely as they were from metro- 
politan influences. In Boston the lines were 
drawn with much more precision between al- 
lowed and unpermitted amusements. Indeed, 
an amusement often served to indicate a whole 
class of doctrinal opinions. He felt he had still 
much to learn from these lineal descendants of 
the Pilgrims, who held as their most precious 
privilege the right to think as they pleased. 
Eventually the assertion of this right broke 
Walton up into sects; but at this time the flock 
were in peaceful union under the sway of 
Shepherd Pratt, and he was most of all desirous 
they should keep so. At nine o’clock the pastor 





left the merry-makers, who kept up their ex. 
ercise until ten or eleven, and then set off on 
their overland routes for home, some of them 
eight or ten miles away. These social gather- 
ings for mutual help, whether for raising house- 
frames or quilting bed-covers, are among the 
pleasantest features of a new settlement, and 
serve to bind the population by a twofold cord. 
More than ever Earl Hyde felt to-night how 
nearly and intimately people are connected in 
country life, and how different. it.all was from 
anything in his city experience. Every family 
knew the heart happiness and bitterness of its 
neighbor, and so sanctified with sympathy and 
real interest the curiosity and trifling that is 
so objectionable a feature in small commu- 
nities. 

This evening had been one of peculiar and 
exquisite happiness to Earl. His conscious 
ness of possessing a somewhat superior style 
and ease of manner to most of the rustie 
youths assembled gave him a freedom as un 
usual to himself as it was surprising to those 
around him; while the excitement of the musie 


| and motion gave fluency to his tongue, and 





brightened the languor of his blue eyes. 
Vanity served to console him, in some ways, 
for his lack of burliness and strength ; if he 
could not be as big as Alpheus or Elizur, he 
felt himself. in other eyes as well as his own, 
twice as ready and graceful in the Virginia 
reel or the mysteries of money-musk. It was 
in one of the long ‘‘down the outsides,’”’ when 
the parallel lines of dancers reached from one 
end of the house to the other, that Earl pro- 
mised himself that he would raise a smile and 
a blush on Ruth’s face which should be de- 
cisive. His heart beat so hard, as he chasséd 
up the rooms, that he was nearly choked. It 
was the third time Ruth had danced with him. 
She looked so radiantly lovely! The thought 
of Boston and all its objections left him for a 
moment, and gave him breath to whisper, as 
they went like a flash of light ‘‘down the mid 
dle,’’ only these words :— 

“‘Tell me, can you say the words of your 
namesake ?”’ 

Ruth’s roses could not be deeper, but she 
dropped her bright eyes, and said, bashfully: 
“I don’t know what you mean.”’ 

Perhaps she did not. If she had, it would 
have been all the same, for the womanly in 
stinct is always to evade and deny in such am 
swers. It was easy for her to avoid hearing 
another word, and so to twirl, moulinette, and 
balancez as to require all her senses, as well as 
her partner’s, to bring the figure out properly. 

Phil Forbes danced with everybody, and was 
the lightest, readiest, gracefulest of all the 
merry throng. If he danced oftenest with 
Grace Crawford, it did not seem to disturb 
Ruth’s serenity. Two or three times Earl 
looked anxiously at her to see if she cared 
when Phil and Grace “brought down the 
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house” in rapturous plaudits at their light 
pigeon-wings or intricate double-shuffles. But, 
no, the crimson on her dimpled cheek was no 
deeper, the sparkle from her eye had no anger 
in it; on the contrary, a beaming content, a 
fulness of happiness radiated from her whole 
figure, which was a perpetual puzzle to Earl. 
He could not quite make himself believe that 
this happiness was in the perception of his own 
devotion. 

When he said good-night to all the Ellis’s, he 
clasped Ruth’s hand in his very closely, look- 
ing in her face for some answer to the thoughts 
she could hardly fail to read in his. But Ruth 
dropped her eyes so persistently, and fluttered 
out from his hand so like a bird, that Earl was 
fain to wait for another opportunity to win the 
one little word he waited for. 

For now Earl was almost sure that he could 
be quite happy in the country and living ona 
farm. So it must be, if he would marry Ruth. 
Visions of faded splendor ceased to haunt him, 
or of coming greatness to inspire him. His 
only thought was of the long summer days, 
when he and Ruth should wander among the 
hay fields, and, loitering beside the brooks, 
whisper ever more and more fondly their love 
for each other. And General Ellis? Oh! he 
must set them up somehow—on one of his 
farms, perhaps. And there would always be 
books and pictures, and the annual visit to 
Boston. Lilian! How would Lilian like the 
country? Would she come to them for the 
summers? And would Ruth like the city in 
the winter? And—and what would Lilian 
think of Ruth? But why should he care? 

Then, with the thought of Lilian, came the 
thousand luxuries and elegancies to which he 
hadall his life been accustomed to look forward. 
He thought of the handsome Devereux carriage 
and the high-stepping horses ; of Lilian, leaning 
back against the blue velvet lining, and playing 
with the silver tassel against her little white 
hand; of Lilian, with silk attire and siller to 
spare ; of Lilian, haughty, delicate, and sensitive 
as the “‘true princess,’ sweeping into the go- 
vernor’s large parlors, talking with foreign 
statesmen and politicians—all with the same 
stateliness and air super’ that he had so often 
admired in her, and which had made him feel 
that whatever distinguished position fate might 
have in reserve for him, Lilian would grace 
and crown it with her own dignified and classic 
person. It is very odd, but the more Earl 
thought of Lilian, the surer he felt that she 
would never spend a summer with Ruth and 
himself. Then, ought it not to be a question 
with him whether wholly to give up all con- 
nection with his family? With these thoughts 
thronged a thousand more, confusing and dis- 
turbing his feelings and his nice sense of honor. 

When he had been in the daily habit of see- 
ing Lilian and her luxuries, he had thought 
nothing of them. But the long absence from 
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anything like Boston social refinements and 
conveniences, had brought his ideas all into 
rustic shapes, and he had measured every thing 
and person by another standard. The bare or 
sanded floors, the tallow flaring candles, the 
coarse surroundings, the limited conveniences 
and furnishings of Vermont farmers, had ac- 
customed him to a different standard of even 
female beauty and grace. He said to himself 
always, how much nearer nature, how much 
more statuesque, even, were the simple gar- 
ments and unstudied gestures of these moun- 
taineers ; how much more truly artistic than 
the stiff courtliness of the city gentry. But he 
also said to himself, twenty times over, before 
he fell asleep after the evening of the quilting, 
“Could I ever introduce Ruth at Boston assem- 
blies? What would my father and Aunt 
Devereux say to her little brown hands, and 
her nasaltwang? Could that ever be changed? 
Will she ever cease to say ‘ceouw?’ A man 
should be proud of his wife. He must not 
blush for her.’’ So Earl had tossed in mind as 
in body, till he fully concluded that if he took 
Ruth, her people must be his people. And 
then he fell asleep. 


‘‘T wish I were a Catholic, Mr. Pratt!’ said 
Earl, suddenly, as the two were sitting by 
themselves in the minister’s study the next 
day. 

“The faith suits some of our weaknesses 
wonderfully,’ answered the parson, glancing 
at Earl’s excited face. 

“Tf I were a Catholic, now, I could make 
you my father confessor, and I would! A 
person who is not an interested party can 
judge so much better what is the best way to 
go,”’ said Earl, wistfully. 

“Only he cannot tell exactly how deep or 
stropg feelings are. I should be afraid to take 
the responsibility of directing any one’s path, 
except, of course, that of duty and honor. 
But that, we take for granted, is every one’s 
intention.” 

He looked keenly at Earl as he spoke, and 
saw that his eyes drooped, and the delicate, 
womanly suffusion came even to his brow. 

‘You will not understand me !”’ he said, im- 
patiently, “and yet I think you might. You 
must have seen enough in your early life to 
appreciate some of the difficulties in the way 
of a decision which must be for life. That’s 
the worst of it!” 

‘“Yes, that is the worst of it,’’ replied the 
minister, seriously. “We might deal in gen- 
eralities an hour longer, but I hesitated to 
make our conversation direct or personal, not 
knowing how I could help you. If I under- 
stand you how, there is a conflict in your mind 
between ambition and love. Is it so?” 

‘‘T have not put it in that shape,” said Earl. 
And then he poured out in one half hour all 
the circumstances, feelings, and conflicting 
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reasons connected with this decision for life, 
and his utter inability to fix on a line of con- 
duct which would be honorable and satisfac- 
tory. His excessive and habitual reticence 
gave way entirely before this good, honorable, 
true-hearted man, and he sat with a humble 
face, waiting to be directed in his duty by one 
whom he felt to be infallible. 

“You think your father would be much 
grieved and disappointed to have you break 
your engagement to Miss Devereux?” 

“That Lam sure he would. But there is no 
heart about that matter. Lilian does not love 
me particularly, I think. I doubt much if she 
would love any one. Itis precisely as I have 
told you. On one side, duty, ambition, self- 
indulgence, luxury; on the other, self-denial, 
love, obscurity. Was ever anybody so puzzled? 
Is not it exasperating?” 

** You are more puzzled than I am,”’ said the 
parson, smiling at him. ‘May I ask you to 
say, frankly, did you ever, have you ever, loved 
your cousin Lilian ?”’ 

**T thought so until Isaw Ruth.” 

** And you were satisfied to marry her ?’’ 

“Until I saw Ruth,” he repeated. 

“And now?” 

“* My dear sir,”’ said Earl, impatiently, “why 
does Satan enter into the heart of aman? Can 
you tell me that? Whyam I entirely delighted 
and happy at the thought of marrying a wo- 
man, and the moment the thought becomes 
familiar, why do I begin to cavil? to find fault? 
to wish she were otherwise? It is the same 
with both of these beautiful persons. The 
question is only, in what shape, and for which 
idol, shall the human sacrifice be made? To 
tell the truth, there are times when I heartily 
wish I had never seen either of them.” 

Parson Pratt smiled at him. ‘ What a child 
you are!” he said. ‘But such as you are, I 
have learned to like and love you, and I see 
your purity of intention. If you should marry 
Ruth, Iam sure you would devote your life to 
making her happy. You must renounce all 
your dreams of diplomatic distinction, and de- 
vote yourself to country life and employments. 
Learn to work with men who work with hands 
instead of heads, and get your bread by the 
sweat of your brow.”’ 

“Yes,” said Earl, slowly, in answer to this 
catechism. ‘‘ But then, I dare say, I should be 
wretched after the first year. Probably I 
should add my own discontent to the disap- 
pointment of my father and friends.”’ 

“Yet you are not willing to give up Ruth?” 

“That is it. If I could win her! but you 
know how it is; you have been young,” and 
here Earl paused in some confusion at the 
thought of Mrs. Pratt, who by no figure of his 
fancy could be made an attractive or bewilder- 
ing person. 

“Yes, [have been young,”’ said the minister, 
with a far away look in his eyes. Then he 











seemed to collect himself, and spoke, in a low 
voice to the young man beside him. ‘ Perhaps 
I can help you with my experience. Before | 
went to college, I pledged myself to the woman 
who is my beloved and honored wife. You 
can see that she must always have been plain, 
but to me she was sufficiently comely, and [ 
loved her very affectionately. She was not 
literary, as you see. But she loved me very 
heartily and truly.”’ 

He paused, and sighed. So deep a sigh that 
Earl started to hear it. It was laden with so 
much of sadness. Looking at the minister's 
face, he was surprised to see the working of 
the thin features and the air of grief in the 
whole person. He was, as it seemed, bowed 
down with some sudden recollection of the past. 

“Don’t distress yourself, sir ; don’t tell me,” 
said Earl, with earnest sympathy. 

“I think you will understand me, my dear 
boy,” answered the minister, coming to his 
usual manner with a sort of rousing mental 
shake, ‘“‘and I would rather tell you; in confi. 
dence, of course. But it is so long since I have 
lifted the stone of this sepulchre.”’ 

In a minute or two he spoke calmly. 

“‘While I was in college, I kept up a corre- 
spondence with my betrothed wife, but I saw 
her unfrequently, as she lived far in the coun- 
try. Meanwhile, I made the acquaintance of 
a very beautiful young girl, with whose mind, 
as well as person, I was enraptured. I use 
this word, because it expresses better than any 
other the emotion that the sight of her always 
gave me. She was fair and angelic-looking, 
with a grace of manner and a mental culture 
that I never saw equalled. Of course, I have 
seen more profound scholarship, but never 
such a charming balance of literary attainment 
and intellectual vivacity. She was all alive 
with sympathy, with wit, with the ready un 
derstanding of other minds, that made her con- 
versation a delight and instruction. I say 
instruction, because women have great fields 
of taste, thought, and sentiment, that are 
never traversed by men, unless a woman leads 
them. Then, indeed, it is over paths of flow- 
ers. In these paths I trod for months, entirely 
unconscious of danger. You can partly guess 
with how much delight, for I was not introver- 
tive in my mental habit, and had no idea how 
much I enjoyed or felt. I was wakened from 
this blissful trance all at once, by hearing of 
the dangerous illness of Elinor. And then, 
her father came to me, and with tears and 
strong crying, besought me to save his daugh- 
ter’s life. It seemed that the family had in- 
quired and learned all about me, and, of course, 
of my betrothed. The news struck to the 
heart of Elinor. I need not tell you that she 
loved me as unconsciously as I did her, until 
this news, which was terrible to her.’’ 

Here the minister stopped talking, but turned 


and laid his hand on Earl’s shoulder. Evi 
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dently it had been a relief to express his pent- 
up grief to this sympathetic and refined young 
man. 

“Tell me, my boy, was it not hard to decide 
which was right?’ 

“T need not ask you, of course, which way 
you did decide,”’ said Earl. 

“T went to West Southwark. I did not go to 
Elinor until I had first seen Sophia. Walking 
with her in the garden the evening I arrived, 
I asked her what she should do if I were to 
die, or be unfaithful to her? She said, after a 
little pause, for she was never demonstrative, 
‘If you die, dear, I must bear it ; it will be the 
hand of God. If the other way—no, I don’t 
think I could.’ 

“*T shall do neither, I hope and trust, and 
so we won’t think any more about it,’ I said ; 
for my way was as clear now as that of the 
Hebrews behind the fiery pillar.’ 

“Did you not see Elinor, sir?’’ said Earl. 

“T saw her, yes. Just before she died, I 
went to see her; she sent for me. It was no 
infidelity to Sophia when I took the poor with- 
ered rose in my arms and held her close there, 
her arms about my neck, her dying lips bless- 
ing me, and begging me to remember her. I 
was clasping an angel, and not a woman.”’ 

“It must have been agonizing to you. How 
you must have been torn and tried! I am 
ashamed that I should ever have troubled you 
with my comparatively small trials.’’ 

“T should not have told you, only that you 
might feel how very slight, indeed, they are, 
my dear ; for your very heart of hearts, I think, 
is not even touched. Only your fancy, your 
taste, your love of the unusual and the pic- 
turesque. If you should ever really, deeply, 
heartily love, there will be no conflict of am- 
bition with it. There will be no mistake about 
it in your mind; no uncertainty as to what is 
your duty, on the whole.’ 

Ear! looked hesitatingly at the good face be- 
fore he answered. 

“But you, too, had a divided heart!” 

“Not after I fully understood myself and 
Sophia. With the consciousness of her entire 
affection and trust, came also my own fidelity 
to that trust, and th® happiness that God has 
given us to feel in acting rightly. It sounds 
coxcombical to say it, but here were two women 
whose lives were so bound by their affections 
that neither would outlive their disappoint- 
ment. Honor settled the matter at once in my 
mind, though I will not deny that life has had 
a deep pain in it. But there are worse pains 
than that, Earl. Do not disappoint your father, 
nor your Lilian.” 

The minister said what he felt about “‘ worse 
pains.”’ 

“IT cannot tell you, sir,’ said Earl, “how 
very much I feel this kind confidence of yours, 
nor how much good it has done me. I feel 
already years older. But I must ask youggell 
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you something else. Will not Ruth expect 
some more explicit declaration? Will it be 
honorable in me not to gay anything further to 
her? and her father, tod 

“My dear boy, her father hates Tory blood, 
and, of course, he hates yours. You couldn’t 
win his consent, if you brought Golconda on 
your back.” 

“Ts it possible he issoabsurd? But Ruth?” 
and here the man’s love of conflict came into 
his face again with a bright flush and sparkle. 
He thought he could win her, father or no 
father. 

Parson Pratt only said very quietly, for, in- 
deed, this all seemed childish and unreal, in 
the light of those dead sorrows which lay ever 
at his heart, and of which he had spoken with 
such a deep pang, “Phil Forbes is to marry 
Ruth Ellis. Didn’t my wife tell you that was 
an understood thing? And the time was agreed 
on only day before yesterday. I don’t know 
what the little coquette would be up to if she 
had a chance, but if you are the sensible lad L 
think you, she won’t get it.” 

The boy looked affectionately at the old man, 
who for his good had been willing to uncover 
a past so full of sadness. 

‘‘T shall never forget this kindness of yours, 
sir. I need not say how sacred every word 
will always bein my heart. Even the name of 
her you lost is very dear tome. My Aunt Eli- 
nor Hyde was just such a lovely being as you 
describe. We have her picture at my father’s.’ 

**You look like her sometimes, my dear. 
Often your eyes light up as hers did. You 
guess now, why I wanted to have you come 
here ; and how dear and important your honor- 
able and dutiful conduct must always be to me. 
But it is best that this should be our last talk 
on this subject. Let the dead past bury its 
dead.”’ 

Earl had lived several years in the last half 
hour. Inthe light of the minister’s experience, 
his own way became clear. So clear, that no 
dancer at Ruth wedding was gayer than he. 


%” 


———— — —=Dee 


GoLDsMITH thought people should write their 
own flattering epitaphs, and then live up to 
them. 


THE covetous man makes a halfpenny of a 
farthing ; and a liberal man makes a sixpence 
of it. 


KEEP InN Goop Hvumor.—It is not great 
calamities that embitter existence; it is the 
petty vexations, the small jealousies, the little 
disappointments, the minor miseries, that make 
the heart heavy and the temper sour. Don’t 
let them. Anger is a pure waste of vitality ; it 
is always foolish and always disgraceful, ex- 
cept in some very rare cases, when it is kindled 
by seeing wrong done to another ; but even that 


| noble rage seldom mends the matter. 
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ONLY A TRIFLING MISTAKE. 





BY 8S. A. F. 





“WELL, little lady, are you prepared for a 
rainy day?” 

“Yes, indeed. We cannot order holiday 
weather, unfortunately, especially in February. 
I brought knitting and sewing, so I shall man- 
age very well till you return.” 


‘**T won’t be home before six o’tlock, but you | 


will go to dinner with Mrs. Clarke.*’ 

‘**I will wait for you, and dine late.” 

“Very well. Adieu, then.’’ 

An affectionate kiss, and Mr. Smith left his 
little daughter to a rainy day in a New York 
hotel, while he went out upon business. 


There was nothing very romantic or uncom- | 


mon in the situation. Papa had come from 
Utica upon business for a week in New York, 
and papa’s only daughter had begged for a 
holiday and come also. This was the first 
rainy day, so Mary Smith opened her trunk 


and fished up from a lot of clothing a most | 


dainty little work-box. A few minutes were | 
| never a bride,’ and I was bridesmaid for Hen- 


given to a crochet collar, and then :— 

“There! I’ll write to mamma! She won’t 
expect a letter, but it is just the day to write 
one. I’ll tell her about our meeting Meta 


line of pencilled writing: ‘“‘Can you guess 
who I am?”’ 
Miss Mary Smith gazed and wondered. Men- 
| tally she passed every masculine face she re- 
membered in review, from her cousin Adolph’s 
down to the milkman’s, but the one before 
her did not answer the call of memory. 
“Can you guess who I am?” she read, after 
vainly endeavoring to identify the features. 
| No, Mr. Impudence, I can’t, but 1’1l find you 
out some time and pay you for your saucy Vak 
entine. I believe I won’t write home, after 
all, but finish my collar. Oh, it is going to 
clear up! I’ll go and see if Meta Clark will 
go to walk if the sun comes out, and we can 
| decide upon the silk. Stewart has just the one 
I want!” 

Meta Clark and the sunshine both being pro- 
pitious, the bright little brunette was soon 
| equipped, and the shopping undertaken. 
| “You know papa has given me carte blanche 
for a new evening silk to figure at brother 
John’s wedding.”’ 

** Are you bridesmaid?” 

‘“‘No, indeed! ‘Three times a bridesmaid, 


ry’s wife and for cousin Hattie, so this time I 
declined with thanks.”’ 


| ©You superstitious little goose. I was 


Clark on the train, and how nice it is to havea | 


lady friend here, and I can ask her about my 
new silk, too. I'll write.”’ ‘ 

Pen, ink, and paper being produced by a 
waiter, the young lady went to work. 

‘**Let me see, what day of the month is it? 
The fourteenth. Why, it is St. Valentine’s 
Day! I wonder if any Valentines came for 
me!’’ 

Two minutes more of writing, and then a 
short, sharp rap on the door interrupted the 
letter. 

**Come in!” 

Only a bell-boy, with a snowy envelope in 
his hand. 

‘*Miss Mary Smith?’ he inquired, showing 
that address ina bold masculine hand on his 
letter. 

“Fen.” 

‘“* Letter for you,’’ and off he went to deliver 
the remainder of a postinan’s package. 

**Now who is that from?’’ speculated the 
young lady. “It’s not John’s hand, nor Har- 
ry’s. It is stiff, too; feels like a card; and 
sealed! Who can seal a letter now-a-days? 
Two doves kissing. Oh, it is a Valentine! 
Can it be for me? ‘Miss Mary Smith, Metro- 
politan Hotel, New York.’ That’s all right. 
I ’l] open it!’ 

Not a letter, not a fanciful picture, or a copy 
of sentimental verses ; only a photograph. A 
photograph of a gentleman, young, good look- 
ing, with a mass of curling hair, pleasant eyes, 
and good features. Under the portrait, one 


” 


bridesmaid six times before I figured as bride. 
“« Twon’t peril my chances in that way,’’ was 


} 
the gay rejoinder. ‘ Why, there he is!” 
} 
| 


‘‘Who? Don’t stare at that young man in 
that way, May. Whois he?” 

“T don’t know. It certainly ¢: him!” was 
the odd answer. ‘I don’t believe he knew 
me.”’ 

**He did not look as if he did. What pos 
sessed you tostareso? There, he has vanished. 
Who is he, May?” 

“T don’t know. I certainly never saw him 
before in all my life,” was the emphatic reply, 
but mentally Miss May added, ‘“ That is cer- 
tainly the original of my Valentine. He didn’t 
know me, Iam certain. What did he send me 


| his picture for?’ 


Evening silks and the relative merits of corn 
color, orange and pink for brunette complexion 
and hair, soon drove th® Valentine from May’s 
mind, and the recollection of May’s odd con- 
duct from that of her young friend. 

“You are coming home for the wedding, 
Meta?” said May, after the important choice 
was made. 

“Tam going home on Wednesday. I only 
came to keep Charley company. He hates 
coming to New York alone, and declares he 
won’t do it now he has a wife.”’ 

“Oh, you turtle doves,” laughed May. “ Wait 
till next year.” 

‘‘T’msure we ’ve been married nearly a year 
now,”’ was the half-pouting reply. ‘By the 





way, I’ll delicately suggest to Charlie that I 
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want a new dress for the wedding. John, you 
know, disappointed me awfully. I was sure 
he was my devoted slave, when I was thunder- 
struck to hear he was engaged to Louise.’’ 

“ How long had you been engaged?” 

“You horrid girl, I was not engaged till a 
month later. Whatwasitodo? Deserted by 
John, I accepted Charlie.’’ 

“1 ’ll tell him so.” 

“You wretched little mischief-maker. I 
have told him so forty times already.”’ 

** And he believes it?” 

“Certainly. So if I faint at the wedding, he 
is quite prepared to catch me. Py the way, 
May, when are you going to have a wedding ?’’ 

“Never! Henry married, John soon to be 
so; I shall stay at home to comfort papa for 
his sons’ desertion.”’ 

“Nonsense! Lenry lives at home, and John 
won’t be far off.’’ 

“ Daughters-in-law are not daughters,”’ said 
May, decidedly. ‘‘ Papa relies upon me.” 

* Of course he does. Poor papa!’’ 

‘“*Where are you going next summer, or 
don’t you form plans so far ahead?” 

“ Q May, how odd you should ask. We are 
going to a new place. I have a friend here, 
Mrs. Williams, who went last summer to a de- 
lightful place, a farm in Western New York. 
She is forming a party already for next year, 
her idea being to secure all the rooms for her 
own friends, and so guard against unpleasant 
strangers. Won’t you go? Charlie has given 
me permission to engage a room for two 
months, while he goes to Chicago.”’ 

** Does he go there every summer 

“Yes. Come, May, join us.” 

“Tf papa is willing.” 

It was no difficult matter to win papa’s con- 
sent to any scheme for his little daughter’s 
pleasure, so summer found May one of a gay 
party assembled at C——— for two months of 
country life. There were numerous intreduc- 
tions, and amongst others, a tall, stately blonde 
was brought to the little brunette and intro- 
duced. 

“Miss Mary Smith, Miss Mary Smith. We 
shall have to call you Albany and Utica,”’ said 
Meta Clark, as she made the introduction. 
By the way, May, you were nearly introduced 
last winter. Mrs. Williams says Miss Mary 
had just vacated your room at the Metropolitan 
when you took it. Have youa pet name for 
convenience sake, Miss Mary?- We cali this 
fire-fly May.”’ 

“Then Mary wil! do for me,” was the reply. 
“T have no pet name.” 

“When is Mr. Sanderson coming?” asked 
Mrs. Williams. 

“To-morrow week, probably.” 

It was a merry party. Such as were not old 
friends speedily beeame good ones, and the two 
Marys were inseparable. 

“‘T hope you will like Carroll Sanderson,” 

VOL. LXXxII.—11 ; 


or 
. 





said Mary to May the evening before that gen- 
tleman's arrival. ‘‘F mean to make him give 
you all the time I can spare him myself.’ 

It was evening when the gentleman arrived, 
and the party were on the porch in the summer 
evening’s half light. It was soon evident that 
the new comcr was 4 valuable addition to the 
circle. Jest and merriment received a new itm- 
petus from his lively conversation, and he 
made friends with Miss fire-fly May at once, 
the two tossing repartee and gay sallies one to 
the other, till all were amused to listen to the 
playful warfare. 

‘You will have your namesake jealous, 
said Meta to May as they at last broke up to 
retire. 

““T want to see if he is as handsome as he is 
pleasant,’ said May. ‘It is fortunate that he 
is appropriated, for my heart will be safe.’’ 

““May, May, look! There he is under the 
halllamp! I’ve seen him before, somewhere. 
Why, May, he is the very gentleman you stared 
at in the street last winter in New York.” 

‘*You must have stared, too, or you would 
not recognize him.”’ 

‘Certainly, I did. I wanted to see what 
sort of an orang outang you were looking out 
of countenance.” 

Ifow the summer days speeded on, I have no 
space to tell you. May was intensely happy 
for the first four weeks, and then—then May 
began to ask herself what made the summer 
days so short and pleasant, and her heart an- 
swered, Carroll Sanderson. Believing him en- 
gaged to her namesake and friend, her loyal 
little heart was appalled to find she was grow- 
ing to love his bright face, pleasant voice, and 
lively manner. His position in society was de- 
fined by his admission to Mrs. Williams’ select 
circle. He was in business in New York, and 
he certainly admired her. As she drew back, 
he became more earnest and pressing in his 
attentions, till the poor child almost resolved 
to run away'to get rid of him. It was while 
affairs were in this position that a discussion 
on the subject of photographs one evening 
-alled forth a remark from Mr. Sanderson :-- 

‘‘T like vignette style best of all. Ihad some 
really good likenesses taken in that style last 
winter. Don’t you think so, Mary?” 

“Did I see them?” 

‘‘ Now, don’t tell me you never looked at the 


” 


‘one I sent you at the Metropolitan.” 


‘‘ Tt is the first I knew of it.” 

‘eThen it is there still. I wonder which of 
the chambermaids is passing my phiz off for a 
portrait of her darling Mike!’ 

“Not one,” said May. “I got-the picture 
by*mistake, and would have restored it before, 
but I left it at home.” 

“6 May |” 

She had gone alone to a corner of the porch 
away from the others, and started at the voice. 

‘May, will you keep that picture?” 
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“It belongs to Miss Smith.”’ 

‘But I would rather have it belong to you.” 

** But her claim’”’— 

“Pshaw! I'll give her a-dozen if she wants 
them, but I want you to keep that one.” 

“Mr. Sanderson, you know I cannot. Mary 
may not like the portrait of her fiencé in my 
album.” 

“Her what! Is it possible you do not know 
Maryis my half-sister?” 

So that trifling mistake rectified, “ papa” had 
to allow another visit to New York for May’s 
trousseau. 





AT SEA. 
BY FLORA L. BEST. 








On an ocean’s foaming surges, 
Lone and dark, 

"Mid the wild wind’s dreary dirges, 
Drifts my bark ; 

And the distant storm-king speaking, 
In his pride, 

Sends the sea-bird homeward shrieking 
O’er the tide. 


All things toward some home retreating, 
I, alone, 

*Mid the billows’ busy beating, 
Sit and moan; 

Now the avenged lightning quivers, 
Keen and fast, 

While my good ship shrinks and shivers 
In the blast. 


From the sky no star-gleam falling, 
Lights the sea, 

And a phantom voice seems calling 
Unto me; 4 

Phantom hands are grasping, clinging 
To my soul. 

Are the waves a death-song singing, 
As they roll? 


List, my heart, for somewhat ringing, 
Deep, yet clear, 

Weirder than the wild waves’ singing, 
Soundeth near ; 

Spirit bells are wailing, sobbing, 
*Neath the sea ; 

Courage, heart, the knell that’s throbbing, 
Tolls for thee. 


Waveless calm shall soon enfold thee, 
Tempest-tossed, 

To the warring strifes that hold thee, 
Ever lost! 

Down in rainbow lighted bowers, 
Thou shalt be, 

With the bloom of sea-born flowers 
Over thee. 


Now the bells sob slow and slower— 
Faint they toll; 

And the sea moans low and lower 
To my soul; 

Through my being thrills a sweetness, 
And my breath, 

Fleeteth with a quickened fleetness, 
Welcome death ! 


——_-——-s- a 


THE foundation of domestic happiness is 
faith in the virtue of woman.—Zandor. 


WET BLANKETS. 


Do we not know them, those wet blankets 
who come down on our pleasant little fires and 
extinguish them, with no more ruth than the 
rain feels when it pours on the encampment of 
the merry picnic party, or floods the tents of a 
flower show? What offence was it to them 
that we nursed our pleasant little fires, and 
heaped up this bright coal and that yule log, 


our hands to its warmth? Why could they not 
let us enjoy ourselves in our own way? which 
was not a way that interfered with any other 
person’s, that trod on no one’s toes, shouldered 
no one out of place, and did no earthly damage 
to friend or foe. All we asked for was leave 
to nurse our own small fire by our own hearth- 
stone—leave to laugh, to sing, to feel hopeful 
and joyous—when down fell the wet blanket 
and extinguished every spark and every flame, 
leaving us as cheerless, cold, and melancholy 
as before we had been bright. What is that 
miserable quality in some people which cannot 
let others be happy? Is it jealousy? is it the 
mere love of meddling? or is it that cross-laid 
temper which can never put itself in line with 
any other temper, but must cut in at all sorts 
of angles and prove its own rightness by demon- 
strating the wrongness of every one else? 
Whatever the cause, there is the fact ; and we 
might as well attempt to shut our eyes to the 
fact of the sun, or of the night, as to that of the 
existence of a set of people who are always at 
cross corners with every other set of people, 
and who specially are never happy when others 
are happy—whom, moreover, they never let 
remain happy if they can help it. 

Sometimes, however, wet blankets them- 
selves can be as bright as the best; but—have 
you never observed it?—they are bright only 
when things are at their worst, and all the 
world about them is in despair ; and almost the 
only time you hear them express a cheerful 
certainty,-or prophesy an eventual escape from 
a bad pass, is when no one else has a shred of 
faith remaining, and the most sanguine has 
given up his last hold on hope. Then the wet 
blanket flutters about in quite rollicking spirits, 
declaring that none of you have any cause for 
the smallest fear ; that despondency is a crime, 
and hope the first virtue of humanity; and 
that everything is perfectly safe at this present 
moment if you would but think so, and sure to 
come patently right in the end. Your child 
going to die? Pooh! they knewa child who 
had diphtheria in a far more aggravated form, 
and # lived. Your son going to the dogs? 
Nonsense! A young man will be young, and 
though to be sure those bills are awkward, and 
that check which you swear you did not sign— 
well, that is not nice!—but, Lord bless us! 
when did you ever see old heads on young 





shoulders? and are not the best men prover- 


laughing as we watched the blaze and spread - 
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bially those who have sown the largest crop of 
wild oats in their youth? If, on the contrary, 
you have many reasons, and all of them good, 
for believing that things look worse than they 
are; if. having experimental knowledge of 
certain ways of escape from the Slough of De- 
spond into which your affairs are plunged, and 
which ways are not open to all the world, you 
are less cast down than you might be; if you 
have a real and not an affected hold on hope, 
and think that no game of lite, as no battle, is 
lost till it is won, and that, therefore, no one 
need despair until his enemy’s knife is in his 
heart; and if, more especially, you are in such 
straits that cheerfulness and courage and the 
energy which comes by hope are the only 
chances of salvation—then your wet blanket 
no longer prances about with a brisk and cheer- 
ful air, but stalks solemnly and mournfully 
across your path, with condolences and surety 
of evil at the merest beginnings of mischance. 
Ravenlike, he croaks your dirge before you 
have even owned yourself ill; and talks to you 
about your child’s funeral—for he is sure it 
will die—when the doctor assures you that ina 
week’s time it will be playing about your knees 
as if nothing had ever ailed it. And then 
these wet blankets are so dreadfully knowing! 
That is how they frighten the inexperienced 
and oppress the sensitive as they do. To be- 
lieve them, they have had, either personally 
or through their friends, every experience that 
can befall humanity ; and they have found out, 
therefore, the rottenness of all the stays to 
which you are trusting, the reed-like qualities 
of all the props on which you are leaning. 
They have been in more griefs, more perils, 
than any one else of your acquaintance, and 
they have assisted at more tragedies. It is 
this knowledge of life, they tell you, which 
makes them more than doubt your ability to 
ultimately clear yourself of your difficulties— 
which makes them despair of your position, 
and feel so sorry to see you buoy yourself up 
with false hopes as youdo. ‘At all events,’ 
they say, with an appearance of condescending 
to your weakness so far, “there can be no 
harm in being prepared for the worst ;’’ and 
they advise you to prepare yourself for the 
worst, and then you cannot be disappointed. 
Of course, the advice is not.absolute nonsense 
all through, else it would have no effect; but 
we can scarcely call it wise to live always by 
an open grave, and to contemplate the fact of 
our funeral to come on the day of our marriage. 
The grave has to be filled, the funeral day has 
to come and be gone through; but there are 
flowers to pluck, and songs to sing, and glad 
hearts to make blessed in the present, and the 
time for all things includes also the time for 
mirth—when wet blankets are out of place. 
Among the trials of the young, we may 
count the wet blanketry of their elders as one 
of the very greatest. For the young have 


| theirs. 





their trials, poor bright-eyed martyrs ; and it is 
very well for them that they have the elasticity, 
the ignorance of coming evil, and the forgetful- 
ness of past sorrow,*which are the characteris- 
tics of their state. Still, while it is on them, 
they suffer from wet blanketry as much, and, 
indeed, more, than others. They are radiant 
with some bright, hopeful anticipation ; they 
are happy in their guileless way about some 
silly little pleasure that‘only youth can enjoy ; 
down comes the wet blanket, and either sad- 
dens them by the most gloomy forebodings, or, 
if in a position of authority, finds something at 
which it may gird, and scold, and torment, and 
so breaks up the innocent ‘‘run” of gewgaws 
and rootless flowers in which the young soul 
was taking its unoffending pleasure, like a 
pretty little bower-bird dancing before its tin- 
sel treasures. There was no kind of reason 
why that poor human bower-bird should not 
make itself happy over its bits of tinsel and 
broken mirror, its fluttering ends of ribbon and 
shining wealth of colored glass ; it might be all 
mere rubbish in the more experienced eyes of 
the elderly wet blanket ; but why say so? and 
oh! why find fault? Let it have its hour of 
pleasure; let it think its colored glass the 
finest jewels of the mines. The day will come 
quite soon enough when its bright eyes will 
get opened to the relative worthlessness of its 
former nest—when it will laugh, with a half 
sad surprise, at the rubbish it once found suffi- 
cient for its delight. But while it can believe 
in the loveliness of its ‘‘run,’’ in Heaven’s 
name, let it! and keep that wet blanket of 
yours, dear madam, safe under your cloak, and 
sacred to your own wearing for this time, at 
least. You have had your day of bower-bird 
happiness; now let your young people have 
Remember what you felt when the 
wet blankets which extinguished the fires and 
knocked to pieces the pretty nests of your own 
youth fell pall-like about you, and have pity 
on these, for the sake of what you yourself 
once suffered. But when did experience ever 
teach the cross-laid sympathy or tenderness? 
How should it, indeed? Is not the very core 
round which the wet blanket has wrapped 
itself, the core of selfishness and want of sym- 
pathy? And you might as well look for blood 
from the traditional stone as weeping with 
those who weep, rejoicing with those who are 
glad, or pitiful interest in the pleasures of the 
young, and a tender care not to destroy them, 
from the wet blanket, who likes nothing so 
much as to chill and overset. ‘ 

The fortunes of war play us many curious 
tricks in our lifetime, and chance fits in the 
rarious pieces of the great mosaic we call hu- 
man society as often ill as well. The grave 
are mated with the gay, the sober with the dis- 
sipated, the home-staying with the runagate, 
the humdrum with the ambitious, the dishonest 
with the scrupulous, the idle with the indus- 
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trious, and so on. But about the most misfit- 
ting of all these personal rights and lefts is the 
one made by the light-hearted and sanguine 
when mated with wet blankets. And about 
the greatest amount of heroism that can be 
shown 4n a quiet way is that which enables 
this same light-hearted and sanguine nature to 
keep its head above the dreary waters which 
the wet blanket pours out amain, and to retain 
anything of its brightness, anything of its 
hope, in the presence of so much sodden misery 
and foreboding. Day after day, year after 
year, the wet blanket drips its petrifying show- 
ers; day after day the bright smile is frowned 
away, the happy impulse checked, the innocent 
pleasure cut down at its roots; and can we 
wonder, then, if the heart sinks heavy as lead 
under the influence of the killjoy associated 
with it? and if life becomes a bitter thing, even 





to the young and loving? So bitter, indeed, | 


that they run away from .it whenever they 
have the chance, taking refuge‘in the houses of 
sympathizing friends when the home drip is 
more petryfying than usual, and on the first oc- 
casion that presents itself, giving to a stranger 
all the love and hope and life that finds no 
room for growth at home. Parents often la- 
ment the ease with which their daughters give 
themselves away to strangers; but none do it 
so readily, with such grievous gayety of heart, 
as the daughters of wet blankets, who are not 
allowed to be innocently happy, and whom it 
is the habit of the house to suppress and sub- 
due. There is not much use in bringing up 
children as if there was no maturity, no beyond 
—as if all life was a meadow full of daisies and 
lambkins and pretty little boys and girls with 
shining hair, and leave to love like the birds; 
but neither is there much use, or good, or 
beauty, in bringing them up as if all life was a 
funeral procession, and our daily walk among 
uncovered graves, with the snake who ruined 
Eve in Eden gliding ever at the roots of the 
melancholy flowers on the brink. The youth 
time of life is short enough at its best, and we 
need not make it substantially shorter by 
premature jeremiads; so of the joy time, 
whether of youth or maturity. While we can 
be happy—anywhere outside a fool’s paradise 
—it seems hard that we are not let to be happy ; 
and when we make sunshine for ourselves out 
of our own love, our hope, our gayety of heart, 
why should the wet blanket come down upon 
us and put out our fires, darken our sunshine, 
root up our flowers, and destroy the poor little 
bower-bird ‘“run’’ we have made for ourselves, 
wherein to escape from the storms of life, and 
enjoy an hour’s dream of hope, and maybe 
love? 
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WHEN any calamity has been suffered, the 
first thing to be remembered is, how much has 
been escaped.—Dr. Johnson. 





PONDROUS PAPERS—NO. 2. 


WE didn’t come to no houses for a long 
ways; and I missed the fences each side the 
road, as they used to be back home (in the 
Eastern States, I mean), and I missed the 
woody hills we had there. Here the hills are 
bare of trees, exceptin’ here and there a live 
oak; but, it being May when we started on our 
trip, the land hadn’t got dry, but was still 
covered witii grass and flowers, though the 
flowers are much more plenty in Mareh and 
April than in May. Why, in March and Feb- 
erwary, too, some of the hills round our house 
are jest yellow with California gold poppies, 
and some are blue with bluebells, and some are 
white and sweet with minyonetts; and then 
again there are fields where there is a mixture 
of all kinds—larkspurs, prinee’s feather, but- 
tercups, and daisies, and hosts more that I don’t 
know the names of. 

When my little boy and girl was alive, they 
brought in nosegays every day as long as the 
flowers lasted. And Mr. Pondrous brought 
some rosebushes and plants from town, and set 
out for a posey bed. But first the grasshoppers 
come and eat ’em all up before they were 
fairly started, and next time the flood washed 
’em away, so he said *twas no use gittin’ any 
more. 

If there had been any of Plumbolt City left 
when we had that flood, ’twould have been 
washed away, too; for it stood on lower ground 
than our house, and the water filled our lower 
rooms half full, and the surging of the water 
made the house shake so we was afraid all one 
night that ’twould be taken away. Oh! the 
darkness, rain, wind, and flood was dreadful, 
and there was plenty of broken windows and 
parts of houses strewed along the shore we 
found afterward to tell us some houses went 
down. 

But, there! this ain’t tellin’ about our tower, 
is it? Well, bimeby we come to where four 
roads crossed each other, and there was sort of 
a gide board, and I was jest readin’, “‘8 miles 
to Crofit’s Ranch,’ “14 miles to Walton’s 
Ferry,’”’ and so on, when we saw a man on 
horseback ridin’ cross the fields. He seemed 
to becKon to us, so we waited till he came up. 
He looked kind of surly, nnd wanted to know 
if we had seen a woman and two little boys 
ennywhere along the road. 

“N», we hain’t,” says John. “Tow big was 
the boys?”’ 

“Wall, I don’t know exactly, but 1 reckon 
one’s "bout eight and t’other six.’’ 

Just then another horseman come along, and 
the same inquiry was made of him. 

‘No, I haven’t met any one,” said the last 
comer. ‘‘ Were they your wife and children?” 

“Yes,” says Mr. Surly. ‘ They just cleared 
the coop, sure’s yer born, and they ’re a right 
smart piece ahead, now, I reckon, for they 
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crossed yon ferry jest as it was plum dark last 
night. They was a footin’ it, and I reckon I 
ken overhaul ’em if I git the right track.”’ 

“They ’d be likely to take the shortest road 
to Stockton, I suppose ?”’ 

‘J ain’t right sure of that. My old woman 
know’d a heap. She was raised in York State, 
and was mighty homesick ; she ’d take the road 
I’d be least likely to foller. She was bound 
for her old home, now, sure; she telled me 
she’d go, but I didn’t b’lieve it.”’ 

‘‘You seem a bit vexed, stranger,”’ said the 
second horseman; “but, if you overtake her, 
don’t be rough with her, for’’— 

“T don’t want none of your jaw. I reckon 
it’s none of your sore corns that’s got trod on, 
no how. Ef yer had the shoe on your foot, yer 
mightn’t feel quite so peart.”’ 

“Stranger, my wife left me once, and I 
brought her back with many rough words, and 
in two weeks she died. When I overtook her, 
she was sitting on a rock by the roadside. She 
was frightened at my angry face, but begged 
me to let her go on. 

“«Jemmy,’ says she, ‘do let me go on! I 
sha’n’t live long, nohow, and the ranch is 
hateful tome. I want to die in my old home, 
and I thought you wouldn’t care after I was 
once gone; for you never minded much about 
me, never asked me to ride. Why, I have not 
been even to the nearest village for more than 
two years.’ 

“*That’s your own fault,’ says I, crossly 
enough. ‘If you wanted to go, why didn’t you 
tell me? Inever refused to let you go when 
you asked, did I?’ 

““¢T suppose I was too proud for my own 
good, Jemmy, for I thought if you cared for 
me you would think what was for my health 
and pleasure yourself.’ 

““*That’s right—go on—lay it all to me. 
You'll be saying, next, that I beat you.’ 

«You never scourged me with anything but, 
your tongue, as you are doing now,’ said she. 

‘*¢ And you don’t deserve it a bit, now, do 
you?’ says I, fiercely. ‘Come, will you go 
back?’ 

** And I took her back, and she died, as I 
told you, and Ican never forget how she sat 
by the wayside. No matter what I am doing, 
I hear it over and over again, ‘Jemmy, I am so 
homesick, do let me go on?’ And I hear again 
my own fierce words, and I say to myself, why 
couldn’t I have been kind to her when I saw 
she was half-crazy with homesickness, and 
longing for the friends that honored her and 
treated her kindly? I didn’t honor her. I al- 
ways let her see that I had a perfect contempt 
for her opinions. She was better educated, 
more accomplished than I was, and I was afraid 
she would feel herself above me; so I never 
conversed with her as though I had any admi- 
ration for her in the least, but I made her afraid 
of me, and I kept her down.” 





Iie jest bent in his saddle, not to us, but as 
though sorrow made him bend, and I heard him 
moan, and then of a sudden he touched his 
horse with his spurs, and was over the hill be- 
fore I could wipe the tears from my eyes, for I 
was jest cryin’ for the poor dead child. 

Mr. Surly was a-hanging his head, and 
seemed to be afraid we would accuse him of 
being unkind to his wife, for he said :— 

‘“T allers treated my wife well, though we 
had a right poor house, only two little rooms 
in it, and I promised to build her a better one 
last year, but I took the money to build fences 
with instid. We needed the fences a heap 
more’n we did the house, now, sure as yer 
born. Thar’s a right smart chance of houses 
in this yare state no better’n our’n, and she 
know’d it. But I must go on; and ef you uns 
come up to her, I’d take it kindly ef ye’d bid 
her come back. Tell her she shall have a new 
house right soon.”’ 

“Will you really build’— 

“‘T will that, and ’pears like I feel better now 
I’vesaid it; Ido so,’ 

Then we parted ; and I told Mr. Pondrous 
we dl seen three unhappy folks, and I hoped 
we ’d meet some happy ones soon. We was in 
the main road now, and began to meet big 
teams—monstrous waggons, monstrous wheels 
to their waggons, monstrous hubs to the wheels, 
and the six or seven span of mules were driven 
by rough, dirty-looking men, most of them 
swearing and whipping the poor jaded brutes 
with their monstrous whips. 

Pretty soon we came to a house with a large 
yard near it, where these teams halted to feed, 
or to stay through the night. The house itself 
was a tidy little home, and, as we stopped at 
the waterin’ trough, John said perhaps we’d 
better go in and git some dinner. Just then a 
merry little woman came runnin’ out, and says 
she :— 

“How de do? I was jest wishin’ somebody 
would happen along, for my husband, Mr. 
Baily, has brought home some of the nicest 
strawberries you ever did see, the first we’ve 
had this year. And sez I to him, sez I, ‘I do 
wish somebody would come—I wouldn’t care 
if they was travellers—and I’d ask ’em to din- 
ner with us.’ And I looked out the winder, 
and there you weré jest as though the faries 
had sent you.” 

‘Well, you’re real kind,’’ says I. 

“Yes, I told Mr. Baily I wished somebody 
would come that I liked the looks of; and, I 
deelair, yon look jest like an aunt of mine back 
home in New Hampshire.” 

“Do you th’ — 

“Think so? Yes, indeed. O Daniel! don’t 
she look jest like Aunt Kezzia?”’ calling to her 
husband. And, then, as he came: ‘This is 
Mr. Baily, Mrs.’’— 

‘*Pondrous,’’ says I. 

How do you do, Mrs. Pondrous and Mr. 
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Pondrous?” said he, shaking hands with me 
and John. 

** Don’t she?” says Mrs. Baily. 

“Well, yes, I must say she does look con- 
siderably like Aunt Kezzy. I must say that is 
so, wife.’’ 

Mr. Baily spoke very slow, Mrs. Baily very 
fast. 

“Thought so minit I set eyes on her. Now, 
come to dinner, and you’re not going to pay 
for it, either, coz you are my company and 
I’ve ask: you. Run away, children, and set 
down sill as mice. Take off your bonnit. 
Um! um! hair jest like hern for all the world. 
Declair! I shall be callin’ you Aunt Kezzy 
haff the time.” 

She trotted about, settin’ a plate for John 
and me, happy asa bee. Buzzing all the time, 
about how she had teamsters to dinner some 
days, and some days she didn’t, what a nice lot 
of peach-trees they had set out, how many 
chickens she raised, and how good her children 
were. 

We had a nice dinner, and stopped about an 
hour afterwards to git well rested. 

“Be sure to stop again, if you ever come this 
way. I shall want to see you, you look so 
much like Aunt Kezzy.”’ 

After we left here, the houses wasn’t so far 
apart, and bimeby we came to a little village, 
and, oh! my dears, we came to a garden. 
There was a pretty house in it, but the roses 
they seemed to cover it. They climbed up the 
porch clear to the roof, and they were so bright, 
so perfect in their buds, so perfect in their 
blossoms ! 

I said: “Stop, John!” and I was out of the 
buggy, and through the gate, standing by the 
roses, scarcely knowing how I got there. And 
I put my old hands about them, and my old 
face down to them, and I cried, for, oh! my 
dears, I hadn’t seen roses since the minister 
brought some to put in my children’s coffins. 

I looked about the garden, and it was so 
beautiful! There were shade trees and flowers 
too many to name, but I hugged their beauty 
in my heart, as it were, to keep it forever. All 
the paths were paved with smooth cobble stone, 
and every little plat for the different flowers 
was marked into diamonds or circles with the 
same stones. And there was the neatest sum- 
mer-house, covered with honeysuckle and 
pashion flowers, and there were roses like a 
wreath trained up and over the arched door- 
ways. A little away from it on each side were 
oleanders as much as ten feet high ; the branches 
drooped, and to look at them they were a per- 
fect fountain of flowers—pink as the inside 
of a sea shell, and almost as sweet as pond 
lilies. 

And I don’t know how long it was, but all at 
once I felt some one was near me. I looked 
up, and there was John and a lady. He had 








been up to the house to ask if I might pick 
some flowers. The lady had the kindest face ; 
and, when she knew I hadn’t seen garden 
flowers for years, she went about cutting ever 
so many for me, told me all their names, and I 
went away with my hands full. 

We drove through the town, and there were 
other gardens, but none so beautiful as the one 
we visited, and I never have seen one like it 
before or since. JANE PONDROUS. 
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AT THE MILL. 





BY L. 8. C. 





UNDER a canopy, bending low, 

Of willow, and oak, and chestnut bough, 
With the wooded mountain’s rugged wall 

In grim reliance surrounding all, 

Stands a busy mill, whose pond’rous wheel 
Groans as it labors, and seems to feel 

The coming on of a good old age. 

The brook, that christened the gray-grown sage 
Long years ago, and was hoary then, 

Leaps the rocky fall, as lithe as when 

The mill, with its solid masonry, 

Was counted among the things to be. 

Within the floor had been cleanly swept, 
And the hopper humm’d, as if it kept 

Time with the laughter and dancing feet 

Of lads and lassies, long used to meet 

In the web-draped mill, to while away 

The noon-tide hours of a sultry day. 

A dark-eyed boy and fair-haired girl 
Withdrew from the merry, noisy whirl, 

And together sought a distant nook, 
O’erlooking the wheel and cheery brook. 

The maid remarked, in womanly phrase: 
“The stream will mourn when the wheel decays; 
They work together with so much ease— 

The wheel to guide, and the brook to please.” 
The manly impulse, the boy possessed, 
Caught the suggestion with eager zest; 

And, leaning down on the worn sash low, 

He answered: “Indeed, they seem to know 
Their usefulness in their union lies; 

One’s power, the other's need supplies.” 
Then, looking into her half-turned face, 

He asked, with a bashful, boyish grace: 

“Tf you were the brook, and J the wheel, 
Would you toil With me through woe and weal?” 
Blushing, she roguishly made reply: 

“You now are useless, and so am I; 

If you can guide, I'll essay to please, 

And we’ll turn life’s mill with greater ease.” 





TO ONE WHO WILL KNOW. 





BY HENRY LORNE. 





WHEN grace and virtue ceased to be admired, 
And goodness of the heart hath lost its charm, 
Nor longer holds us captive ; when the hand 

Of human sympathy, its mission here 
Accomplished, is outstretehed to man no more; 
When manners gentle win us not; and all 

That now makes woman lovely, to be loved, 
Forgotten, disregarded lies, ah! then, 

Then may we cease to love thee, only then! 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


FEATHER TRIMMINGS FOR BALL 
DRESSES, ETC. 

Some of the newest and most uncommon 
trimmings of the present season are composed 
of feathers arranged in a variety of ways, either 
as ornaments for the hair, in separate shapes, 
or in continuous rows forming a border of any 
desired width, very suitable for trimming ball 
dresses—ostrich, pheasant, and even partridge 
feathers being ealled into requisition. Ladies 
residing in the country, and keeping fancy and 
other poultry, may easily make a collection of 
uséful and effective feathers for the purpose, 
while those living in towns may obtain them 
from their poulterers. The white poultry 
feathers are particularly useful, as, by the aid 
of dyes, they may be made to assume any tint 
required to match or contrast with any ball 
dress. From the Magenta dye a beautiful rose 
pink may be obtained by putting in a small 
quantity of it. Scarlet, cerise, mauve, violet, 
yellow, blue, orange, gray, and many other 
colors may be had. For dyeing the small fea- 
thers, pour into an earthen basin two quarts of 
boiling water, and let the feathers soak in it 
for a minute or two, then lift them out with a 





perfectly clean quill pen or piece of stick, and 
pour in a little of the dye. The quantity must 
depend on the shade required ; but itis better 
to put in too little than too much, as it is easy 
to add more if requisite. The feathers must 


Figs. 1 to7. Fig. 1 is a pretty ornament for 
the hair, and looks extremely well with lace, 
ribbon bows, or flowers. It admits of great 
variety in the combination and arrangement of 
the colors ; and, after describing the manner in 
which it is made, we must leave each lady to 
exercise her taste and mgenuity in the matter, 
merely remarking that the feathers of all kinds 
of foreign birds.are very available for this pur- 
pose, as they need only mztch each other in 
pairs. For the foundation take a piece of 
rather thin Bristol board, three-quarters of an 
inch in depth and one inch and one-eighth in 
width; slope the outer corners towards the 
centre, leaving one-quarter of an inch in the 
middle for the body, which must be sloped and 
rounded at the extremities, and slightly fold 
the card-board straight across, depth ways, on 
each side of this. This piece is for the support 
of the wings (it is better to be colored black on 
the under side), and to it the fecthers compos- 
ing them must be fixed with strong gum- Arabic. 
For these, feathers having a larger and stronger 
shaft than those forming the trimmings here- 
after described must be selected ; those for the 
two upper wings cut to about an inch and 
three-quarters in Jength, and forthe lower ones 
an inch and a quarter ; these last must overlap 
the former, part of one side of the feather being 
cut away that they may not do so too much. 
The feathers for the upper wings must also be 





never be allowed to.remain in the basin while 
the dye is poured in.. When the dye is thor- | 
oughly mixed with the water, put the feathers | 


Fig. 1. 





in, and stir them about well with a pen or stick 
in each hand, that the color may take effect 
equally. When the feathers are of the shade 
you wish, take them out of the water with 
your little implement, and hang them to dry. 
We will now proceed to describe the various 
trimmings, illustrations of which are given in 


shaped with the scissors, and sloped to meet 
the under ones, and both sets notched at the 
edge. Searlet looks well for the upper wings, 
and buff or sulphur color for the 
lower ones (but these can be varied 
in any way); white spots may be 
painted on‘the scarlet with body or 
oil color, and black on the buff 
with lampblack, with*which also 
the notches may be edged. The 
breast feathers of pheasants are 
very pretty for the centre, ar- 
ranged something in the manner 
shown in Fig. 1, their natural 
markings coming in to great ad- 
vantage. The very small neck 
feathers of the peacock, too, may 
be advantageously used for the 
same purpose. Having arranged 
the wings to your satisfaction, pre- 
ceed to cut the shape of the but- 
terfly’s body in the Bristol board, 
about an inch and three-quarters in length, 
rather pointed at one extremity, and rounded 
at the other for the head ; paint the under side 
black, and cover the upper with black velvet 
gummed on; but, before doing so, put between 
| it and the former piece of card-board two of 
| the thinnest filaments of a peacock’s feather 
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cor, if not thin enough, cut them narrower), 
about one inch and three-quarters in length, 





~~ 7 Se 
| put through the loop in the wire fastens it to 
| the hair in any required position. Figs. 2 and 


for the antenne ; these, being so very light, | 3 are well adapted for bands to loop up the 


are the best things for the purpose, as they 





move with the air, and give a more natural ap- 
pearance. Now insert into the centre of the 
under piece of card-board a short length of fine 
wire (such as is used for artificial flowers) 


tunic of a white tarlatane or crape ball dress, 
Fig. 3. 











A foundation must be made by folding a double 
piece of the same material as the dress, rather 
narrower than the feathers will cover, and on 
it, for Fig. 2, are to be fixed a row of five 


Fig. 4 





twisted round a knitting needle, and make a 
small Joop at the disengaged end ; it only re- 
mains now to gum on the body in its proper 
place, and the butterfly is complete. A hairpin 


feathers in breadth, of any light or bright color 
preferred, placed not quite straight across, but 
in the manner shown in the illustration. There 
are to be five rows of the same feathers also in 
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height, as distinctly seen in the illustration, | the same purpose, for a mourning dress, is 
and then by way of contrast the tip of a large | composed entirely of black feathers, arranged 
dark green and black cock’s feather, or a pea- | in the form there shown, and edged with very 
cock’s eye, Which would have the best effect at | light narrow ones. Some gray feathers might 


/ 


Fig. 5. 





night, with, a very small feather of the same | be intermixed in any way preferred to lighten 
color as the rest on each side of it to make up | this trimming ; and, in order to adapt them to 
the width. There are two ways of fastening | any desired shape, all and any of the feathers 
on the feathers. Some people fix them with | may be cut with sharpscissors to give them the 
very strong gum-Arabic at the quill end of | proper form and make them fit in where re- 


Fig. 6. 
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each, but the most secure way is sewing over | quired. Fig. 4 is a narrow trimming for the 
every feather twice on each side the top of the edge of the tunic, to correspond with the loop- 
quill. The peacock’s feather and the smaller ng up, and, in the choice and arrangement of 
colored ones are to be repeated in the manner | the colors, must be made to match the others. 
shown in the illustration till you have the re- | Fig. 5 is a rosette, which may be used for many 
quired length. Fig. 3, which is intended for | purposes, composed of single white or colored 
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feathers, which, being rounded at the tip with 
scissors, are arranged in circles on a foundation 
of stiff tulle ; the centre is filled up with a few 
longer, slightly curled feathers, prepared be- 
fore fixing with the back of a heated knife. 
Fig. 6 is peculiarly adapted for trimming the 
low bodice of a ball dress, like a bertha. It is 
composed entirely of the single barbs of white 
ustrich feathers, curled as before directed, ar- 
ranged in the manner shown in the illustration 
in a kind of continuous row of rosettes, which 
appear as if tied together by loops of white floss 
silk placed in the centre of each. Ostrich 
feathers, which have become worn at the tips, 
or otherwise damaged, may be made available 
for this trimming, which is to be repeated ina 
narrower width round the short sleeves; and 
Fig. 7 is a fringe for the edge of the tunic to 
correspond. Strong gum-Arabie will be the 
most expeditious way of fastening these barbs 
to the foundation either of stiff tulle or tarla- 
tane. The same trimming looks still lighter 
and more delicate if made with marabout in- 
stead of ostrich feathers. 


—_ 
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CROCHET BANDS FOR LINEN. 


THE bands for tying the linen together, of 
which Figs. 1 and 2 show a part about the real 
size, may be knitted, crocheted, or made of 
soft cotton tape, with a simple pattern in point 
Russe worked on it with Turkey red cotton. 
Those of which illustrations are given, are cro- 
cheted with white and red cotton, about one 
yard and five-eighths in length, and form a 
loop atone end. For Fig. 1, make a chain of 
the required length, and join to the 40th stitch 
to make the loop. Work on each side of the 
foundation chain (but only on the outer side of 
the loop part) a row of de, taking up every 
chain, and in the round part at the end of the 
loop putting two stitches in one, so as to keep 
it flat. Then, still going round, a row of trebles 
(thread once over the needle), with 1 ch. be- 
tween, and missing 1 of the last row; when 
the round end of the loop is reached, 2 ch. or 
3 ch. between (still only missing the 1 stitch) 
as may be found necessary to keep the outer 
row flat; and, having completed the row by 
joining to the commencemert by a single 
stitch, fasten off. With the red cotton, work a 
yow of close scallops all round the edge, thus 








(taking up every stitcll of last row): *1de., 
1 treble, 2 long (twice round), 1 treble, 1 de., 
and repeat from *. The other band, Fig. 2, is 
commenced with the red cotton, making a chain 
of the required length ; join in a loop as before 
and work on both sides, except at the loop, 1 
de., 1 ch. alternately, missing a stitch. On 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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both sides of this centre strip, de. round each 
ch. is to be worked, in white cotton, and 1 ch. 
after it; repeat. Then follows a row all round 
of trebles, with 1 ch. between, missing 1 of the 
last row, keeping the end of the loop as before ; 
and, lastly, a row of picots, with 2 dc. between, 
with the red cotton, each picot consisting of 
4 ch., and de. into the first of them. 
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TRAVELLING-BAG. 


THE pretty bag made with a strap to hang 
over the shoulder—the practical arrangement 
of the inside being shown in Fig. 2—is, in our 
model of glazed holland, made up with a some- 
what darker embroidery of silk braid stitched 
on, and silk stitches, a cord of the same color 
going all round, and tassels. A skilful hand 
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will find no difficulty in the making up of such 
a bag ; we shall, therefore, confine ourselves to 
the most needful directions. The front, hind 
parts, and flap of this satchel, eight and a half 
inches high, ten and three-quarters iniches wide 
below, and seven and a quarter inches above, 
are of one piece of the-stuff taken double. 

On the front, plain half of the bag, three- 
quarters of an inch from the upper edge on the 
upper layer of the stuff, must be put a pocket, 
which, as seen, stitched with brown and made 
in single stuff, being four and a half inches 
long, five and a half inches wide at the top, and 
four and a half inches below, is stitched on in 
two rows. A similar pocket, yet somewhat 
larger, is to be sewn for the inside space to the 
inner stuff layer of the hind wall. After the 
two stuff parts have been finished so far, they 
are then joined to the flap by a run and fell, 
and,for the bottom part are stitched six divi- 
sions, each half an inch from the outer edge 
for the putting in of whalebone. 


Fig. 1. 





The upper edge is to be turned over as a hem 


and arranged by the stitched-on lining to put 
in two pieces of whalebone; three lines of 
stitching for two smaller pieces of whalebone 
mark the upper edge of the hind wall. The 
rounded folding sides, each at the top with a 
piece of whalebone cracked in the middle, of 
double stuff, and two and three-quarter inches 





wide, are next to be joined to the lined part by | 
arun and fell and to the largest part by the | 
| straight cuts, one inch and five-eighths, so that 


side stitches. Brown silk cord edges round the 
folding sides and the bag flap. 

The two straps for bearing the bag, with each 
a button-hole at end—the pointed ends of which 


lead through each of the button-holes of the 
flap—make at the same time the end straps two 
and a half inches long of the inner bag; and 
of double stuff are each twenty-eight and a half 


Fig. 2. 





inches long and three-quarters of an inch wide, 
decorated with two.rows of braid stitched on, 
and to be button-holed with brown silk at the 
lower pointed ends. The place where each 
strap is securely fastened in the button-hole of 
the flap is hidden on ‘the outside by a gimp- 
button. 

A small steel buckle lock, of two parts, joins 
in the manner usual for leather-bags ; the two 
straps may be made longer or shorter, the part 
going under having acord strap to slip through 
the other strap, with a silk tassel attached. 
Two tassels put on the flap finish the decora- 
tion of our model. 
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TENT PENWIPER. 

Materials.—Red and black leather, and some black, 
stiff muslin. 

THe outer covering of the little tent consists 
of two equal parts of different colored leather, 
plaited into each other, as represented in the 
design. Fold ared and a black strip of leather, 
each measuring one inch and five-eighths broad 
and six inches long, in the middle, to three inches 
in length. From the folded size make five 


there are six equal narrow strips. These some- 
what rounded ends may be cut in corners, in 
round or pointed scallops. Then plait the pre- 
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pared leather parts into each other, so that the 
closed side of one strip incloses the open side of 
the other (see Fig. 2), beginning from the under 


Fig. 1. 


plain ends. When the plaiting is finished, cut 
the inney double muslin leaves (a little smaller 
than the outer part). In order to support the 
leather walls, a kind of stick of rolled paste- 
board, gummed together, two and three-eighths 


Fig. 2. 





inches long, and nearly half an inch in diame- 
ter at the bottom, and tapering at the top, is 
pushed in at the point of the tent, and fastened 
there, together with the points of the muslin 
leaves. A stick, two inches long, the under 
end of which is hidden in the pasteboard-stick, 
is cut out of wood, around which red silk is 





twisted, and upon it is placed a black, red, and 
white silk braid flag. 


_ 
> 
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GOLD POCKET WITH BELT. 


Tus pocket is intended to hold gold, jewelry, 
and similar articles, and will be found very 
useful in travelling. The original is made of a 
double piece of linen sixteen inches long and 
eight inches wide ; the top is cut slightly con- 
vex, while the bottom is rounded. In the mid- 
dle of the upper piece, cut a slit five inches and 
a half long, beginning about three inches from 
the top. ‘Work the edges of the slit in button- 
hole stitch with red cotton. Work the edges 
of the pocket in the same manner, putting the 





needle through the double material of the 
pocket. Bind the top of the pocket between 
the linen band, in doing which, catch the end 
of a red cord ten inches long, the other end of 
which is attached to an oval ring drawn over 
the pocket. #or this ring, take three pieces of 
bonnet wire, and over them work button-hole 
stitches with red cotton. A brass ring worked 
in single crochet may be used instead. Sew 
hooks and eyes to the belt for fastening. 


—_ —__.-e__—_ 


COVER TO BE PLACED OVER DISHES, 


FOR KEEPING EGGS WARM ON THE BREAE- 
FAST TABLE. 

Tus cover is made of white linen lined with 
red flannel, which has previously been slightly 
quilted. A square of guipure d’art is sewn 
into the linen on the upper part of the cover ; 
a lace border to correspond, one inch and one- 
fifth wide, is sewn on all round. Cut two 
pieces of linen, or stiff gauze, and of flannel, 
each teninches square ; quilt each flannel part, 
stitch it through in diamonds, and line the cover 
with them. The upper part of the cover is or- 
namented from illustration with a square of 
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i, and guipure d’art; the latter consists of a centre of | shown, and labels on each, the sheets, table- 
plain netting, five and three-fifthsinches square, | cloths, or whatever it may be, fastened together 
darned in point d’esprit and darning stitch. The | by the bands, of which we give an illustration. 
upper half of the cover is then ornamented | The labels for the packets of linen are cut out 
with lace; work a row of herring-bone stitch | in card-board in the form shown in illustration, 
with thread along the outer edge of the cover, | and covered with shirting—calico or linen— 
elry, and a similar row with red wool along the | previously ornamented in front in point russe 
Py4 inner edge. The netted square is likewise | with ingrain red cotton; the initials worked in 
> OL 4 ¥ 4 
and Fig. 1. 
con- 
mid- 
and 
from 
tton- 
dges 
' the 
Fig. 2. 
the edged with a herring-bone «ich row, worked | satin stitch, adding the name of the article con- 
en with thread. Sew both parts of the cover to- | tained in the packet, either in single point russe 
nd | gether along two sides ; sew on loops and but- | or in marking ink. For the table linen it is 
of tans round the two other sides, as can be seen | well to give a more particular description, such 
er on illustration. | as “Tablecloths for twelve,” “for eighteen,”’ 
of ask ete. Two slits are cut horizontally in front of 
le the label, of the length requisite to allow the 
ed LABEL FOR PACKETS OF LINEN. | erochet band to pass through, and these slits 
Ww KEEPING a linen closet in order is such an‘ are worked over with long overcast stitches 
S, 
th 
ly 
n P 
De 
0 
l, 
, important branch of housekeeping that we give ; (not close together) with the red cotton, and 
T our readers this month a plan, which, if fol- | the outer edge of the label is ornamented round 
“ lowed, will save much trouble. Have a shelf | in the same manner. 
ft devoted to each suit of articles, with covers, as 
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LADY’S UNDER BODICE WITH SHORT 
SLEEVES (KNITTING). 


Materials.—One ounce and a half of single Berlin 
wool in half ounce skeins, of any color preferred ; 
five wooden or bone knitting needles, No. 10; a bone 
crochet hook to suit the wool; and six mother of 
pear] shirt buttons. 





CoMMENCE the bodice at the wrist, by casting 
on loosely 120 stitches, divided on 4 needles, 30 
oneach. It is knitted in rows backwards and 
forwards, first (for the edge) in ribs of 2 plain, 
2 purl, for 12 rows, afterwards alternately one 
row plain, one row purl, so that the right side 
of the work should appear to be all plain knit- 
ting. The 13th row is ple’n; and continue 
knitting backwards and ferwards tothe end of 
the 24th row. 25th row. 16 plain, increase in 
the following stitch by knitting a plain and a 
purlin it ; 14 plain, increase as before, 56 plain, 
increase, 14 plain, increase, 16 plain. 26h to 
28th. Withoutincrease. 29th. 17 plain, increase, 
88 plain, increase, 17 plain. 30th to 32d. With- 
out increase. 33d. 18 plain, increase, 14 plain, 
increase, 58 plain, increase, 14 plain, increase, 
18 plain. 34th to 36th. Without increase. 37th. 
19 plain, increase, 90 plain, increase, 19 plain. 
38th to 40th. Without increase. 41st. 20 plain, 
increase, 14 plain, increase, 60 plain, increase, 
14 plain, increase, 20 plain. 42d to 44th. With- 
out jncrease. 45th. 21 plain, increase, 92 plain, 
increase, 21 plain. 46th to 48th. Without in- 
crease. 49th. 22 plain, increase, 14 plain, in- 
crease, 62*plain, increase, 19 plain, increase, 22 
plain. 50th to 52d. Without increase. 53d. 23 
plain, increase, 94 plain, increase, 23 plain. 
54th to 56th. Without increase. 57th. 24 plain, 
increase, 94 plain, increase, 24 plain. 58th to 
60th. Without increase. 61sé¢. 25 plain, increase, 
94 plain, increase, 25 plain. 62d. Purl. 63d. 
The armhole begins. Knit the first 42 stitches 
backwards and forwards without increase to 
the 80th row for the right front. 8ist. To give 
width on the shoulder, increase as before in 
the last stitch but one, and do the same in the 
87th, 93d, and 99th rows. 100th to 106th. With- 
out increase. 107th. Cast off the first 8 stitches, 
knit the rest plain. 108¢h. Purl. 109¢h. Cast 
off the first 3 stitches, knit the rest plain. 








| 111th and 113th. Like the 109th. 114th. Purl, 


There should now be 29 stitches left. 115th, 
The shoulder-piece commences, for which knit 
the first 6 stitches plain; turn back, and purl 
the same 6 stitches. Knit 12 plain, turn back, 
and purl the same 12 stitches. Knit 16 plain, 
turn back, and purl the same 16 stitches. Knit 
21 plain, turn back, and purl the 21 stitches, 
Knit 27 plain, Sirn back, and pur! the 7 
stitches. Knit 21 plain, turn bark, and purl 
the same 21 stitches. Knit 16 plain, turn back, 
and purl the 16 stitches. Knit 12 plain, tum 
back, and purl the same 12 stitches. Knit 6 
plain, turn back, and pur! the same 6 stitches; 
then knit a plain and purl row with all the 29 
stitches of the right front piece. Knit the 
second front in the same way to correspond 
exactly with this one. ‘The middle stitches for 
the back must then be knitted straight back- 
wards and forwards for 16 rows. In the 17th 
row, after the 1st stitch, and before the last, 
increase in the same manner as before, and do 
the same in the 23d, 29th, 36th, and 42d rows. 
After the latter 12 more straight rows follow; 
then the outer stitches of the back on each side 
must be cast off, on the wrong side, with those 
of the corresponding front, putting the two 
needles together, knitting a stitch from each at 
the same time, and passing one over the other, 
as in the heel of. a stocking. Knit the stitches 
remaining in the centre of the back for 6 more 
straight rows, increasing in the 1st of them 
after the 1st stitch, and before the last; when 
the 6 rows are completed, cast off, and sew the 
ends of this narrow strip to the shoulder-pieces. 
For the short sleeves, pick up 66 stitches from 
the edge of the armhole on 3 needles, and knit 
them for 15 rounds in ribs of 2 plain, 2 purl, 
like the top of a stocking, then cast off loosely. 
Round the throat and down both sides of the 
front a strip of 7 or 8 rows is to be worked in 
double crochet (either with the same wool ora 
contrast, as may be preferred), taking up both 
the upper threads of the stitch. In the 4th row 
six buttonholes are to be made in the right 
front, at equal distances, by making 2 chain 
and missing 2 stitches of the former row. Ifa 
smaller-sized bodice is‘wanted, use steel needles 
No. 12. 
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BRAIDING PATTERN FOR CHILD’S DRESS. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT OF 
VISITORS. 

WHEN inviting company never undertake more 
than you can perform with credit to yourself; under- 
stand your resources, and what ought to be expected 
of you in your circumstances. Do not aim to an 
equality in entertainments with more wealthy people. 

To Serve a Good Dinner for a Party of Gentlemen 
who do not Use Wine.—Unless the table is very hand- 
some, it should first be covered with a colored table- 
cloth, after which a white cloth must be spread evenly 
over the table. If twelve guests are invited, set 
fourteen plates, as directed, with knife, fork, 
tablespoon, napkin, goblet, and salt; place the knife 
with the handle towards the right; the fork on the 
left, with the handle towards the edge of the table; 
napkin and goblet on the right; spoon between gob- 
let and plate; and salt on the left. A side table 
should be spread, containing water, a plate of bread, 
extra napkins, fourteen large and twenty-eight small 
plates, also fruit, nuts, and fruit napkins; as many 
large and small knives and forks as there are small 
plates. 

The bread should be cut in squares, and a piece 
laid on each napkin. The castor should be placed in 
the centre of the table, jellies and relishes at the 
corners, spoons put on tastily in places convenient 
for the dishes. When dinner is ready, the lady of 
the house may inform her husband. Thesoup should 
be placed before the lady of the house, the soup 
plates having been placed beside her plate when the 
table was laid; a waiter should fill the goblets while 
the soup is passing, which should be offered to every 
guest, commencing at her right hand, without re- 
mark. The host in the mean time should notice if 
any guest refuses soup; if so, he will serve them with 
fish, which stands before him. The waiter must 
notice when the guests are through with soup, take 
the plate immediately, and bring him fish if desired. 
The hostess must help the host last, and the host the 
hostess in like manner. When the fish has been 
served, remove soup, fish plates, knives, and forks. 
A boiled turkey is placed before the host, oyster 
sauce on his left, with the handle of the ladle towards 
the edge of the table; potatoes on the right, which 
should be mashed ; and turnipson the left. Another 
platter containing beef may be placed before a guest, 
who is requested to carve; and another to balance 
on the other side, with duck or some other fowl, may 
be set before some other guest, who should also be 
requested to carve. If ham or beef is on the table 
with the turkey, it will be all sufficient, but two dis- 
tinct varieties of meat are absolutely necessary for a 
genteel dinner. When the guests have finished with 
this course, the table must be entirely cleared, and 
the first cloth removed; the pudding should then be 
placed before the hostess, and the relishes before the 
host. She commences at the right as before, and 
passes a piece to each guest, the host passing the 
relishes. When this is finished, the waiter brings on 
the fruit, nuts, etc. ; the plates, napkins, knives, ete., 
are placed before each guest with as little parade as 
possible. When the dessert is finished, the lady gives 
a signal to the host, and rises from the table, taking 
the arm of her escort, who should have been seated 
at her right, and leads the way to the parlor, where 
coffee should be immediately served, unless served 
at the table as a last course. 

Directions for Evening Parties.—It is quite fash- 
ionable now to spread a table in the dining-room, to 








which the guests are invited forrefreshment. Much 
taste can be employed in decorating the table; where 
flowers are plenty, nothing is more beautiful’ than 
well-arranged bouquets. A few articles are deemed 
essential for parties; chicken salad, ice cream, whips 
or flummeries, jellies, fruits, nuts, coffee and tea, 
sandwiches, cakes, and fancy confectioneries. 

The large dishes should stand at the head and foot 
of the table, fancy dishes in the centre, to balance 
each other, and smaller in groups. Any person of 
taste can arrange to suit themselves much better 
than they can be directed. If you wish good coffee, 
don’t allow it to be put on the fire until just before 
timo to serve the refreshments; it is quite common 
to smell coffee two or three hours before it is served. 

If possible, have all your arrangements concluded 
early, that you may not look jaded or care-worn. Do 
not appear anxious if any accident occurs, take no 
notice of it, or pass it lightly; don’t ask if this or 
that relishes, or if the evening has passed pleasantly ; 
take it for granted your guests are happy; nothing 
embarrasses visitors more than a fussy anxiety, 
fearing they are dull, etc. Be easy yourself, and 
your guests will feel the same. In your dress be 
simple, not pretending to make a show, that no per- 
son may feel that you are better dressed than them- 
selves. Spend but little time with each guest, that 
all may receive your attentions; let your manners be 
quiet and dignified. If any guest brings a stranger 
uninvited, be particularly polite to them ; if a gentle- 
man, introduce him first to your husband, and then 
to others near; if a lady, introduce to the host, who 
will introduce her to others. In short, act the lady, 
and you will succeed in making your entertainments 
pleasant for your guests. 

How to Treat Accidental Company.—In the first 
place, make your friends welcome ; but do not make 
a fussy parade or show in doing it. If you can pos- 
sibly do so, avoid cooking on their account; it makes 
a person feel uncomfortable to find themselves the 
occasion of extra trouble. Better by far give them 
without comment the best the house affords ready 
prepared, and spend the time of the visit in their 
society. It is generally supposed our friends are not 
obliged to make visits to supply the deficiencies at 
home; and we are to take the visit as a desire for 
our society rather than the costly viands with which 
we might load our table. When friends come from 
a distance, be particularly careful not to have them 
imagine their visit ill-timed ; do not complain of poor 
help, or want of room to make them as comfortable 
as you would wish. If you have a good room, give it 
them; if, on the other hand, your accommodations 
are not such as you would desire on their account and 
your own, make no apology, do not let them see your 
mortification, but act asthough you felt satisfied with 
yourself and the world. If you have all you need, 
and your friends have hardly as much of this world 
as would be for their comfort, be careful not to wound 
their feelings by an ostentatioys show of the comforts 
you happen to be blessed with, but appear as though 
your friends were accustomed to every luxury, and 
these trifles were only a mafter of course. When a 
friend arrives, it is expected they need the refresh- 
ment both of toilet and table; as soon as congratu- 
lations are over, and their luggage arrived, show 
them.to their rooms. Be sure that every article 
needed is there before you go up. Do not be obliged 
to call for water, towels, etc., but let them think the 
room was in order for company before their arrival. 
A bit of meat relishes well after a journey, if it can 
be obtained without too much trouble. Do not hurry 
your guests at their toilet, but be ready as soon as 
they have finished their toilet to serve refreshments. 

Allow them to propose retiring at night, instead of 
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saying yourself, “ Our friends must be fatigued after 
their journey, and we will retire early on their ac- 
count.” If convenient, their room should be put in 
order whiie breakfast is serving; if not, as soon as 
possible after. Do not allow a guest ever to feel that 
you are putting. yourself to trouble on their account. 
If you make changes, do it quietly, that it may not 
be noticed. It is much more agreeable to a guest to 
be treated to plain fare than to feel they are making 
needless trouble. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Lamb Cutlets (a French dish).—Cut a loin of 
lamb into chops. Remove all the fat, trim them 
nicely, scrape the bone, and see that it is the same 
length in all the cutlets. Lay them in a deep dish, 
and cover them with salad oil. Let them steep in 
the oil for an hour. Mix together a sufficiency of 
finely-grated bread-crums, and a little minced pars- 
ley, seasoned with a very little pepper and salt, and 
some grated nutmeg. Having drained the cutlets 
trom the oil, cover them with the mixture, and broil 
them over a bed of hot, live coals, on a previously 
heated gridiron, the bars of which have been rubbed 
with chalk. The cutlets must be thoroughly cooked. 
When half done, turn them carefully. You may bake 
them in an oven, instead of broiling them. Have 
ready some boiled potatoes, mashed smooth and stiff 
with cream or butter. Heap the mashed potatoes 
high on a heated dish, and make it into the form of 
a dome or bee-hive. Smooth it over with the back of 
a@ spoon, and place the lamb cutlets all round it, so 
that they stand up and lean against it, with the broad 
end of each cutlet downward. In the top of the 
dome of potatoes, stick a handsome bunch of curled 
parsley. 

Veal Loaf.—Take acold fillet of veal, and (omitting 
the fat and skin) mince the meat as fine as possible. 
Mix with it a quarter of a pound of the fattest part 
of a cold ham, also chopped small. Add a teacupful 
of grated bread-crums, a grated nutmeg, half a dozen 
blades of mace powdered, the grated yellow rind of 
a lemon, and twe beaten eggs. Season with a salt- 
spoon of salt, and half a salt-spoon of cayenne. Mix 
the whole well together, and make it in the form of 
aloaf. Then glaze it over with beaten yelk of egg, 
and strew the surface evenly all over with bread 
raspings, or with pounded cracker. Bake it half an 
nour, or till hot all through. Have ready a gravy 
made of the trimmings of the veal, stewed in some 
of the gravy that was left when the fillet was roasted 
the day before. When sufficiently cooked, take out 
the meat, and thicken the gravy with beaten yelk of 
egg, stirred in about three minutes before you take 
it from the fire. Send the veal loaf to table in a deep 
dish, with the gravy poured round it. Chicken loaf, 
or turkey loaf, may be made in this manner. 

Veal Olives.—Take some cold fillet of veal and cold 
ham, and cut them into thin square slices of the same 
size and shape, trimming the edges evenly. Lay a 
slice of-veal on every slice of ham, and spread some 
beaten yelk of egg over the veal. Have ready a thin 
force-meat, made of grated bread-crums, sweet-mar- 
joram rubbed fine, fresh butter, and grated lemon- 
peel, seasoned with nutmeg and 4 little cayenne 
pepper. Spread this over the veal, and then roll up 
each slice tightly with the ham. Tie them round se- 
curely with coarse thread or fine twine; run a bird- 
spit through them, and roast them well. For sauce, 
simmer in a small sauce-pan some cold veal gravy 
with two spoonfuls of cream, and some mushroom 
catchup. 

Sweetbread Croqnettes.—Having trimmed some 
sweetbreads nicely, and removed the gristle, parboil 





them, and then mince them very fine. Add grated 
bread, and season with a very little salt and pepper, 
some powdered mace and nutmeg, and some grated 
lemon-rind. Moisten the whole with cream, and 
make them up into small cones or sugar-loaves, form. 
ing and smoothing them nicely. Have ready some 
beaten egg, mixed with grated bread-crums. Dip 
into it each croquette, and fry them slowly in fresh 
butter. Serve them hot, standing up on the dish, 
and with a sprig of parsley in the top of each. Sweet. 
breads should never be used unless perfectly fresh. 
They spoil veryrapidly. As soon as they are brought 
from market they should be split open and laid in 
cold water. Never attempt to keep sweetbreads till 
next day, except in cold weather. Similar croquettes 
may be made of cold broiled chicken, or cold roast 
veal, or of oysters, minced r:.w, and seasoned and 
mixed as above. 

A Beef Steak Pot-Pie.—Remove the fat and bone 
from two pounds or more of fine, tender beef steaks, 
and cut them into small pieces. Season them slightly 
with a very little salt and pepper; put them into a 
pot with a piece of fresh butter rolled in flour, and 
just water enough to cover them. Let them stew 
slowly (skimming them as soon as the water comes 
to a boil) for an hour. Boil in another pot some 
white potatoes (a dozen small or eight large ones), 
cut into quarters. While the steak is stewing, make 
& paste of finely minced beef-suet and flour, in the 
proportion of a pound and a half of suet to three 
pounds of flour. For a large pot-pie, you should 
have more than the above quantity of paste; the 
paste being always considered the best part of the 
pie, and much liked by those who eat it at all. Hav- 
ing rubbed the minced suet into the pan of flour, add 
a very little salt, and as little water as will suffice to 
make it into a lump of dough. Beat the dough hard 
on both sides with the rolling-pin, to assist in making 
it light and flaky. Divide the dough into two por- 
tions; roll out one sheet thicker than the other. 
Line the sides of a clean iron pot about half-way or 
two-thirds up with the thin paste. Then, having 
poured a little of the gravy into the bottom of the 
pot, put in a layer of the half-stewed beef; then a 
layer of the thick paste, cut intolong squares. Then 
a layer of the quartered potatoes; then meat; then 
paste; then potatoes, and so on till the whole is in. 
Pour on the remainder of the gravy, and add alsoa 
pint of warm water. Cover it well with a sheet of 
the thin paste, so as to form a close top-crust, uniting 
it round the edges with the paste that lines the sides. 
Then fill up the pot with. boiling water, and place it 
over a moderate fire, and boil it slowly for an hour 
or more. Send it to table on a large dish—the meat, 
and potatoes, and soft crust in the middle, and the 
hard crust cut into pieces and laid round. Serve up 
the gravy in a boat. A pot-pie of fowls or rabbits 
may be made asabove. If you prefer butter to suet 
for making the paste, allow half a pound of fresh 
butter to each pound of flour. Cut up the butter into 
the pan of flour, rub it fine with your hands, wet it 
with as little water as possible, beat and roll it out 
as above. 

Fried Celery.—Take fine large celery, cut it into 
pieces three or four inches in length, and boil it ten- 
der, having seasoned the water with a very little 
salt. Then drain the pieces well, and lay them sepa- 
rately, to cool on a large dish. Make a batter in the 
proportion of three well-beaten eggs stirred into a 
pint of rich milk, alternately with half a pint of 
grated bread-crums, or of sifted flour. Beat the bat- 
ter very hard after it is all mixed. Put into a hot 
frying-pan, a sufficiency of fresh lard, melt it over 
the fire, and when it comes to a boil, dip each piece 
of celery twice into the batter, put them into the 
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pan, and fry them a light brown. When done, lay 
them to drain on an inverted sieve with a broad pan 
placed beneath it. Then dish the fried celery, and 
send it to table hot. Parsnips and salsify (or oyster 
plant) may be fried in butter according to the above 
directions. Also the tops of asparagus cut off from 
the stalk, and the white part or blossom of cauii- 
flower. Cold sweet potatoes are very nice, peeled, 
cut into long slips, and fried in this way. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

A Light Seed-Cake.—Take the yelks of six eggs and 
the whites of three, beat them well for half an hour; 
then put in six ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, mix 
it well with the eggs, add gradually seven ounces of 
flour and a few caraway-seeds; stir the whole well 
together, and put it into a pan or dish for baking. 
If the oven is hot, half an hour will bake it. The 
moment it is taken out of the oven, turn it out of the 
mould, and let it lie upside down until quite cold. 
Great care should be taken in the baking. 

An Excellent Cake.—Rub two pounds of dry fine 
flour with one pound of butter washed in plain, and 
afterwards in rose-water; mix it with three spoon- 
fuls of yeast in a little warm milk and water. Set it 
to rise an hour and a half before the fire; then beat 
into it two pounds of currants, one pound of sugar 
sifted, four ounces of almonds, six ounces of stoned 
raisins choppéd fine, half a nutmeg, cinnamon, all- 
spice, and a few cloves, the peel of a lemon chopped 
as fine as possible, a glass of wine, the same of 
brandy, twelve yelks and whites of eggs beaten sepa- 
rately; add orange, citron, and lemon. Beat the 
whole for half an hour. Bake in a quick oven. 

Jumbles.—Tgke half a pound of flour, the same 
weight of loaf-sugar grated, two ounces of butter, 
rubbed ir.to the flour, one egg, and a dessertspoonful 
of brandy; make it up into a paste; if more mois- 
ture is required, add a spoonful of cream ; drop it on 
tins with a fork. 

Quaking Pudding.—Scald a quart of cream ; when 
almost cold, put to it four eggs well beaten, one 
spoonful and a half of flour, some nutmeg, and sugar ; 
tie it close in a buttered cloth, boil it an hour, and 
turn it out with care, lest it should crack. Serve 
with wine sauce. 

Dame Jones's Pudding.—One pint of cream, eight 
yelks and five whites of eggs; melt a quarter of a 
pound of butter in a little of the cream; then mix in 
a quarter of a pound of sugar; when cool, put in a 
quarter of a pound of fine flour and the eggs. This 
quantity will make eight puddings, baked in small 
basins, at the bottom of which put a tablespoonful of 
currants well washed. Bake half an hour, and pour 
over them brandy or wine sauce. 

Rolls.—Break an ounce of butter in very small 
pieces into a pound of the best flour, and add a little 
salt. Mix half an ounce of fresh yeast, and a little 
pounded sugar in ateacupful of lukewarm new milk, 
make a hollow in the centre of the flour, and pour 
this in gradually, stirring in sufficient of the flour to 
make a thick batter; strew more flour on the top, 
cover the pan with a thick cloth, and let it stand in a 
warm kitchen to rise. In about an hour, if it have 
risen considerably, mix a lightly whisked egg with 
another teacupful of warm new milk, and make the 
mass into a smooth dough. Cover it over as before, 
and in about half or three quarters of an hour, turn 
it out on a pasteboard, and divide into twelve por- 
tions of equal size. Knead these as lightly as possi- 
ble into small round rolls, make a slight incision 
round them, and cut them once or twice across the 
top. placing them on slightly floured baking sheets a 
few inches apart. Let them remain a quarter of an 
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hour or twenty minutes to rise, then wash the tops 
over with yelk of egg, mixed with a little milk, and 
bake them in a brisk oven for ten or fifteen minutes. 

Orange Jam.—The following is an excellent receipt 
for preserving sweet oranges with rhubarb or apples: 
Put the oranges whole into cold water, boil them un- 
til the skins are tender, take them out, throw them 
into cold water, and leave them till the next day; 
weigh them, then cut them in quarters, take out the 
pips, and add two-thirds the weight in rhubarb or 
apples (the latter must be pared and cut into quar- 
ters). Melt an equal weight of sugar in a little water, 
add the fruit, and boil on a quick fire until the syrup 
is tolerably thick. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

THE following receipts were contributed by a lady 
of Wisconsin :— 

Southern Cake.—Four eggs, four cups of flour, two 
of syrup, one.of butter, one of milk, one and a quar- 
ter pound of dried peaches, scalded and dried; a 
teaspoonful of soda. 

Soft Gingerbread.—Four eggs, half a pound of 
butter, one cup of sugar, one cup of molasses, one 
pound of flour, one cup of buttermilk, a teaspoonful 
of saleratus. 

Lemon Cake.—Two cups of flour, one of butter, 
one of milk, three of sugar, six eggs, one large lemon, 
one teaspoonful of soda. 

Cup Cake.—Three cups of flour, two of sugar, one 
of molasses, one of butter, one of milk, three eggs, 
one teaspoonful of soda, spices to taste. 

Foam Sauce.—One teacupful of sugar, two-thirds 
of a cup of butter, one teaspoonful of flour, beat 
smooth, place over the fire and stir in three gills of 
boiling water, a little lemon. Vanilla or orange adds 


“much to the sauce. 


Dover Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of 
flour, one and a quarter pound of butter, half a 
pint of milk, eight eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, 
spices to the taste. Eaten with the above sauce. 

Sour or Buttermilk Pudding.—Stir into one pint 
of milk one small teaspoonful of soda, then add four 
eggs, having beaten the whites and yelks separately ; 
add eight teaspoonfuls of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one grated nutmeg. Bake quickly. 

Groundnut Cake.—One pint of groundnuts, beaten 
fine, one pint of sugar, the white of five eggs whipped 
up, flour enough to make them stick together, then 
bake in little pans or on white paper in moderate 
oven. 

Whitewash.—To a bucket of whitewash add one 
pint of varnish. 

Corn Batter Cakes. (Good.)—One pint of meal, one 
pint of buttermilk, one egg, a teaspoonful of soda, 
two spoonfuls of flour, add soda to the milk, and mix 
the flour in last. 

Chocolate Custard.—One quarter of a pound of pre- 
pared cocoa to one quart of milk, mix the milk and 
scraped chocolate to a thick paste, boil a quarter of 
an hour, while warm stir in three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; set it away to cool; beat eight eggs well, and 
stir into this mixture. Bake in cups, and when cold, 
serve with macaroons laid on each cup. 

Croton Cake. (Nice Cake.)—One pound of sugar, 
one pound of flour, half a pound of butter, six eggs, 
one teaspoonful of soda, two of creain of tartar, to be 
sifted in the flour, the soda to be dissolved in a cup 
of sour cream or milk ; beat the eggs separately. 

Pineapple Custard.—One pineapple, three eggs, 
one pound of sugar, a cup of butter, and a cup anda 
half of sponge cake. 
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A NOBLE BENEFACTION. 


THERE are many excellent seminaries for young | 


ladies, both public and private, but, with the excep- 
tion of two or three medical colleges and schools of 
design, there is no institution in which women can 
acquire what may be termed a professional educa- 
tion. Such an institution seems about to be supplied 
by the munificent bequest of a merchant of Boston. 
This gentleman, Mr. Joun H. Smomons, had, we are 
told, occasion to employ in his business many women 
in various capacities, and he had been much im- 
pressed with the defective training which most of 
them had received for their duties. He was thus in- 
duced to entertain the desire of making a provision 
which should enable women to prepare themselves 
for the necessity, which might come to any of them, 
of earning their own subsistence. By his will he has 
bequeathed property considered to be worth now not 
much less than a million and a half of dollars, and 
likely soon to be increased to nearly two millions, 
for the purpose of endowing a college for young wo- 
men, in which the pupils are to be taught “‘ medicine, 
music, designing, telegraphing, and other branches 
of art, science, and industry best calculated to enable 
scholars to acquire an independent livelihood.” 

This is, indeed, an act of noble and well-directed 
benevolence. We are giad to observe that the terms 
of the bequest are large enough to enable the trustees 
to furnish that professional education which all wo- 
men ought to possess. This expression may surprise 
some persons who have not given the subject the at- 
tention it deserves. The need of professional train- 
ing is commonly supposed to be limited to men and 
to those women who, as teachers, physicians, or 
artists, have to obtain a livelihood for themselves. 
This, however, is a grave mistake. It may truly be 
said that women in general, with so few exceptions 
as not to be worth mentioning, require this training 
even more than men. For, while men have usually 
only one profession or calling in which they are re- 
quired to be adepts, women are expected to be pro- 
ficient in four or five. 

Every woman is expected to be qualified to take the 
office of housekeeper, either in her own household or 
in that of a kinsman or an employer. Every woman 
should be fitted to be a teacher, if not in a school, at 
least for her own children or others nearly connected 
with her, who may derive from her their earliest and 
most important instruction. Every woman is ex- 
pected (in our country, at least) to be a dressmaker. 
Every wife and mother should, if the health of her 
husband and children is to be preserved, have some 
knowledge of medicine. And, finally, no one is 
qualified for the expenditure of the household 
moneys, which usually falls to the office of the wife, 
if she have ‘not a knowledge of accounts. 

Here are five professions—those of housekeeper, 
teacher, dressmaker, physicia, and accountant— 
the duties of which every woman who undertakes 
the care of a household ought to be qualified to dis- 
charge, and which involve an acquaintance with the 
elements of several sciences and arts. How slightly 
women in general are prepared for these duties at 
the outset, and through what troubles, mistakes, sor- 
rows, and losses—often the loss of the health or lives 
of those dearest to them—they struggle into the 
partial acquisition of this precious knowledge, are 


‘Ditors Cable. 


facts but too well known, and which most of our 
readers will be ready to attest from their own expe- 
rience or observation. A young wife, who is certain 


| that her husband has been thoroughly trained as a 


lawyer, engineer, mechanic, or merchant, sees him 


| go out to his daily avocations with an assurance that 





} 


they will be performed by him in a proper and pro- 
fitable manner. But what assurance has the young 
husband, who places his bride in sole control of his 
household affairs, that she will not waste their com- 
mon means, and injure the health of both and of the 
other members of their family, by mistakes which a 
proper education for her duties would have enabied 
her to avoid? That wealth and poverty are in the 
hands of the mistress of the house is an old experi- 
ence. “He that would thrive must ask his wife,” 
says the time-honored adage. If we rarely see half- 
trained professional men or tradesmen successful, 
how can we be surprised that in so many hous¢holds 
all the labors of the hard-tasked husband cannot 
avail against the incompetency of his life-partner, 
who has undertaken the duties of her office with no 
better training than that which she could obtain 
from an equally ill-taught mother, and in many in- 
stances with not even that advantage? 

Yet men have no right to be surprised at this re- 
sult, while they deny to women those opportunities 
of scientific and systematic education for their future 
duties which are always open to men. Let the ex- 
ample which this clear-sighted and large-hearted 
Boston merchant has set be followed, not only by 
benevolent men, but by the public authorities throug- 
out our country, and one of the greatest moral and 
social benefits which a people can enjoy will be the 
result. 


LADY NURSES. 


Muca has been lately said of the benefits that would 
follow if the calling of sick nurse were elevated to a 
profession which an educated lady might adopt 
without a sense of derogation, either on her own 
part or in the estimation of others. A writer in an 
English periodical suggests that this result could be 
brought about by raising the scale of remuneration 
in the case of such lady nurses. He adduces the in- 
stance of the surgeon, who was formerly a mere 
mechanical assistant of the physician, and frequently 
combined the office with that of barber, but who is 
now a gentleman, receiving as high fees and held in 
the same estimation as other members of the medical 
profession. It appears evident, however, that the 
writer mistakes the effect for the cause. Thesurgeon 
of the present day is not respected because he re- 
ceives high fees; but he obtains these fees because 
he is respected, and he is respected because he is a 
well-educated and thoroughly-trained professional 
man. 

There can be no doubt that the duties of sick nurse, 
to be properly performed, require an education and 
training little, if at all, inferior to those possessed by 
members of the medical profession. To leave these 
duties to untaught and ill-trained persons is as great 
a mistake as it was to allow the office of surgeon to 
be held by one whose proper cailing was that of a 
mechanic of the humblest class. The manner in 
which a reform may be effected is easily pointed out. 
Every medical college should have a course of study 
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and training specially adapted for ladies who desire 
to qualify themselves for the profession of nurse; 
and those who had gone through the course, and 
passed the requisite examination, should receive a 
degree and diploma, which would at once establish 
their position in society. The ‘graduate nurse” 
would in general estimation be as much above the 
ordinary nurse of the present day as the professional 
surgeon of our times is above the barber-surgeon of 
the last century. 

It would not, however, be necessary that the pro- 
fessional nurse should be educated in a medical in- 
stitution, although the degree or diploma should in 
all cases proceed from one. In this respect the ex- 
ample of the English universities might be followed, 
in awarding degrees to out-students who are found 
qualified to pass the requisite examination. Phy- 
sicians (either doctors or doctresses) might receive 
pupils desirous of qualifying themselves for the pro- 
fession of nurse. If the pupil had already a good 
general education (which would be absolutely es- 
sential), a year devoted to the special studies of 
medicine and science, and another year of reading 
and practice combined, would probably be sufficient 
for this object. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that in this profession, as in all others, there would 
be no short road to proficiency, and that the higher 
the qualifications the better, as a general rule, would 
be the remuneration. 

When once the value of the “‘ graduate nurses” be- 
comes known, there is no doubt that the demand for 
them would be very great. Every village of a thou- 
sand inhabitants would, with the country about it, 
give occupation for two or three, at least. In any 
case of severe and protracted illness, their services 
would be called for as a matter of course, when the 
circumstances of the family allowed it. Every phy- 
siclan would be glad to recommend an assistant, on 
whose intelligent co-operation he could rely, and who 
would be too well informed to interfere with his 
treatment, as uneducated nurses are apt to do. 
There are many diseases in which the patient must 
owe his recovery chiefly to diet, regimen, and careful 
attendance. In all such cases the graduate nurse 
would be invaluable. In committing the control of 
the sick room into her hands, the family would feel 
the same sense of relief and security as is felt by the 
passengers in a ship, when, in stormy weather off a 
dangerous coast, an experienced pilot comes on board 
to take charge of the vessel. 

There would be the further advantage that the 
nurse would not be an ignorant and unrefined person, 
with whom association would be unpleasant, but an 
educated lady, who would form an acceptable addi- 
tion to the family circle during a period of anxiety 
and trouble—one who could give useful counsel on 
many subjects besides those of the sick chamber, 
and who would know how to economize not only her 
own health and strength, but the health and strength 
of the household, which are apt to be taxed too 
severely when any member of it is ill for a long 
period. In short, whenever sueh a profession is once 
established, it will soon be deemed as useful and re- 
spectable as any other; and, to revert to our former 
comparison, we shall wonder as much that we could 
have done without its members as we now wonder 
that our ancestors were content to allow the opera- 
tions of surgery to be performed by a hair-cutter. 

WOMEN IN SCHOOL BOARDS. 

THERE is one field of public life, if such it may be 
called, which women may well desire to occupy. It 
is, indeed, a province which may be said to belong 
tothem. Many years ago, Mrs. Emma Willard, who 
accomplished so much in raising the standard and 
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improving the methods of education, was accustomed 
to urge the importance of establishing boards of 
management, composed of women, to superintend 
the discipline and internal arrangements of schools, 
leaving the financial affairs to the “‘ school trustees,” 
who (as their title seems to imply) would be men of 
business. This idea, which appears to us an excellent 
one, has never been fully carried into etfect. But the 
new school law of England, which promises to make 
a great improvement in the educational system of 
that country, specially provides for the admission of 
women as members of the elective School Boards 
which the act creates. At a great public meeting 
recently held at Greenwich, to prepare for the elec- 
tion, Mr. Stuart Mill, who presided, declared that, in 
his opinion, “it was of the utmost importance that 
there should be a proportion of women in the board,” 
a declaration which was received by his audience 
with applause. Mr. Mill went on to give his reasons 
for his opinion in his usual terse and clever lan- 
guage. ‘‘In the first place,” he said, “‘ we have girls 
to educate, as well as boys; and a national education 
for girls, directed solely by men, would be an ab- 
surdity on the face of it. Moreover, women, as the 
principal domestic teachers, have more experience, 
and have acquired more practical ability in the teach- 
ing, at least, of children. Almost every mother of a 
family is a practiced teacher, and even beyond the 
family. For one man, not a teacher by profession, 
who has given much of his attention to teaching, or 
to the superintendence of teaching, there are many 
women who have done so.” If the distinguished 
orator had been speaking in this country, he might 
have added that as the great majority of the school 
teachers are women, it would be in every way most 
proper that they should have superintendents of their 
own sex to direct and sustain them. It would seem 
that Mr. Mill’s views met with general acceptance, 
as three ladies were afterwards elected as members 
of the London Board, one of them receiving more 
votes than any other candidate. 

It wiil be observed, however, that this is not exactly 
the system which Mrs. Willard, as the result of her 
long experience, suggested. Her committee of 
women would have been a separate board, bearing 
much the same relation in its duties to the board of 
trustees that the wife bears to the husband in house- 
hold affairs. This would seem to be a natural ar- 
rangement, and it is to be hoped that American 
legislators, incited by the example which has been 
set by the Parliament and people of conservative 
England, will adopt the system in this improved 
form. In that case, some other mode of forming the 
women’s committee than election may possibly be 
preferred. A wife 1s not elected, but selected. The 
board of trustees might be empowered to choose 
their helpmeet committee from among the ladies of 
their district whom they should judge best qualified 
for the office. The powers aad duties of the com- 
mittee would be fixed by the law, and should include 
especially the care of the school-house and the 
government of the pupils. If several respectable 
matrons were required to visit frequently the build- 
ings in which these children and those of their neigh- 
bors were confined for five or six hours every day, 
we may be sure that they would not long allow the 
little creatures to inhale a poisonous atmosphere, or 
be oppressed with excessive tasks, or tortured with 
cruel punishments; nor yet would they permit them 
to be left in idleness and disorder. 

We cannot but think that American women in 
general, even those who are most eager in demanding 
what they deem the “ rights” of their sex, have failed 
to comprehend their duties in regard to the schools 
in which their sons and daughters are educated. 
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This English school law, however imperfect, may 
serve as a lesson and an incitement to something 
higher and better in the same direction. 





BOOKS FOR HOME READING. 


WE have spoken so often of Jean Ingelow’s poetry 
that our readers will not be surprised when we add 
her new volume to our Household Library. There is 
no topic of her verse which will not accord with the 
feelings and desires that cluster around the home. 
This book (Poems of Love and Childhood) has just 
been published by Roberts Brothers, of Boston, and 
will, no doubt, be a popular gift book for the holidays. 
It has Miss Ingelow’s sweetness and poetry of 
thought, though here and there are obscurity and a 
strain after effect, of which she must beware. We 
quote a poem called “‘ The Long White Seam:"— 


“As IT came round the harbor buoy, 
_The lights began to gleam ; 
No wave the land-locked water stirred, 
The crags were smooth as cream ; 
And I marked my love by candlelight 
Sewing her long white seam. 
* * +. . . . * 
“T climbed to reach her cottage door: 
Oh, sweetly my love sings! 
Like a shaft of may her voice breaks forth, 
My soul to meet it springs 
As the shining water leaped of old 
When stirred by angel wings. 


“ Fair fall the lights, the harbor lights, 
That brought me in to thee ; 
And peace drop down on that low roof 
For the sight that I did see ; 
And the voice, my dear, that rang so clear, 
All for the sake of me. 
For O, for O, with brows bent low, 
By the candle’s flickering gleam, 
Her wedding gown it was she wrought, 
Sewing the-long white seam.” 


The other book which we would place in homes 
is a book for boys. It is called “‘The Adventures of 
a Young Naturalist,’ and is published by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. The scene is laid in Mexico. 
Little Lucien is the son of a scientific explorer, who 
makes long journeys on foot through the Mexican 
forests to collect rare specimens of plants and in- 
sects. When he is about to start upon one of these 
expeditions, Lucien begs to go with him, and after 
some hesitation his petition is granted. The other 
members of the party are a fellow Naturalist, an In- 
dian servant, and adog. Their adventures are nu- 
merous and exciting, and are so told as to illustrate 
the habits and instincts of the animals who people 
those tropical latitudes. The ground is almost new, 


for we believe that Captain Reid has never taken his ! 
young readers into Mexico; and this volume has the | 


great advantage that it does not attempt long and 
labored descriptions of natural objects, but con- 
denses into a few telling words all that a boy need 
know of them. Of course, Lucien and his compan- 
ions meet with a more constant succession of adven- 
tures than would fall to the lot of an ordinary party, 
but that no boy will object to. The book is well writ- 
ten, though occasionally the phraseology is too am- 
bitious. Whether it is a translation from the French 
we do not understand. The author is Lucien Biart; 
it is edited and adapted by Parker Gillmore. We 
commend it to any parent who desires that his son 
shall be instructed and amused by the same volume. 
The boys will read it eagerly, and will not have to 
strain their eyes over it in the winter evenings; the 
type is large and clear, and the pictures are ex- 
cellent. No better idea could be given of tropical 
scenery than is furnished by these numerous illus- 
trations, 














NOTES AND NOTICES. 

A New CuaritTy.—The First Annual Report of the 
“Woman's Branch of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals” is now lying before us. This 
society could never have been formed but in an ad- 
vanced state of civilization, when sympathy for the 
weak and suffering had become a powerful motive. 
The Report of the President, Mrs. Richard P. White, 
shows how grievous are the evils to be repressed. 
Horses and dogs, the humble friends and helpers of 
men, are maltreated every day before our eyes. This 
society is doing what it can for the dumb races that 
we so torment. It has put up drinking fountains 
throughout the city. It is erecting a pound for dogs, 
to save them from the slaughter caused by the pre- 
sent ordinance of councils; and it has agents sta- 
tioned in the busiest localities to arrest and bring 
before a magistrate the ruffians who abuse their 
power. Twenty-three arrests were made from De- 
cember to April last, and almost all the offenders 
were convicted and fined. It seems eminently fit 
that women should be foremost in so good a work. 
Their natural tenderness should display itself in 
shielding the helpless and shaming the cruel. We 
hope that many of our readers will enroll their names 
in this noble society. The office is at 1320 Chestnut 
Street, where Reports may be procured, and the 
names of members are enrolled. 

The movement did not originate with ladies. The 
society has been doing its good work for many years. 
In April, 1869, the Woman’s Branch was organized, 
by the earnest desire of the gentlemen of the asso- 
ciation. The Mayor of Philadelphia, and several 
others were prominent in the movement: and the 
Woman's Branch has gone on and prospered steadily. 

LONGEVITY.—The statistics of deaths at different 
ages in England and Wales, for the year 1868, show 
that there were 561 deaths registered of persons aged 
95 years and upwards. Of these 561 persons, 178 were 
males and 383 females. Among them there were 63 
persons—that is, 11 males and 52 females, who were 
a hundred years old and upwards. The oldest man 
was aged 111, and the oldest woman 114. It is stated 
that the registrars do not appear to have taken any 
steps to verify the representations as to the age of the 
persons returned as dying at these advanced ages. 


MEN AND WOMEN CRIMINALS.—In the New Jersey 
State Prison there are 575 prisoners, including 26 
females. 


THE munificent bequests of Miss Soputa Smith, of 
Hatfield, Mass., for the establishment of a female 
college were made in a spirit manifested in the fol- 
lowing words of the donor: “It is my opinion that 
by the higher and more thorough Christian educa- 
tion of women, their wrongs will be redressed, their 
wages adjusted, their weight of influence in reform- 
ing the evils of society greatly increased; as teach- 
ers, as writers, as mothers, as members of society, 
their power for goed will be incalculably enlarged.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “‘Decoration Day’—* Tennessee” —“ Au- 
tumn’’—“* Maiden with Soft Locks of Gold”—‘ How 
it Happened’’—“ Yearning” —“* Dost Thou Care?”’— 
“Doubts”—“ Brother Nat’s Ring’—‘*Grandma Du- 
senberry’’—* Mother’s Balm”—*“ Charade—Daylight” 
—‘Soliloquy of Humphrey Gray, Bachelor.”—‘‘ To 
Katie’’—and “Sadness.” 

The following articles are declined: ‘* My Haunted 
Room’”’—“ Werner’s Lament’’—and “Sweet Tidings.” 

“M. H.,”’ Newburgh, O. Send a three-cent stamp. 

“The Face in the Crowd.” No letter, no stamps. 
Will the author write us. 
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Health Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 


PAINFUL DIGESTION. 

THE conditions of a healthy digestion are these: 
The food should be masticated, mixed with the 
saliva, and swallowed into the stomach; in the sto- 
mach it should be reduced to asemi-fluid consistence, 
and converted into a uniform pulp, called chyme; 
this chyme should be transmitted through the pylo- 
rus (the lower opening of the stomach) into the duo- 
denum (the upper part of the bowels), and then 
mixed with the bile, the pancreatic juice, and the 
intestinal mucus; the whole should then be sepa- 
rated into two parts—the chyle, or the nutritious 
portion, to be taken up and carried to the blood, and 
the excrementitious portion to be conveyed through 
the intestines out of the body. When any of these 
conditions are wanting, when obstacles of any kind 
interfere with these processes, we have disordered 
digestion, or, as it is more generally termed among 
the people, dyspepsia, or painful digestion. Now, as 
it must be evident to every intelligent mind, these 
events occur from a variety of different causes, some 





directly, and others indirectly, influencing the pro- | 


cess. And, in order to treat our subject properly, it 
will be necessary to examine them as they present 
themselves. We will commence at the mouth, and 
follow the food in its course through the body. 

The first rupture of our “ conditions of healthy di- 
gestion” we find exhibited in the very first act of the 
process, that of mastication. As a general rule, 
people do not chew their food as they ought. They 
eat in too much of a hurry, bolt it down in handfuls, 
and fail to mix it properly with the saliva. The 
starchy portions of our food must be converted into 
sugar before it is digested. All substances contain- 
ing starch, such as flour, potatoes, pass through this 
process; and, when not thoroughly saturated with 
saliva, they lie in the intestinal canal, undissolved or 
incompletely so, until they pass well down its length 
and meet the pancreatic juice, when the process is 
completed. This decidedly disarranges the digestive 
process ; for, although the pancreas was undoubtedly 
intended to perform part of this work, it was not put 
there to do the whole of it, or, at least, the greater 
part. We knowa journeyman printer who was once 
much tormented with indigestion. Everything he 
ate at meal times “lay like a lump of lead” upon his 
stomach, and was the cause of much inconvenience 
and discomfort. In the course of events he was 
necessitated to change his residence, when his entire 
dyspepsia left him. He remained free from it until 
again compelled to move, when it returned as bad as 
ever, and no apparent cause could be discovered. 
Upon changing again his digestion began toimprove, 
and soon became as sound as could be wished. This 
was for some time a great mystery. It was at length 
ascertained, however, that his indigestion depended 
not upon the locality in which he resided, but on its 
distance from the printing house. When far off, he 
ate his dinner with his family rapidly, having only 
time enough to walk home and back again within the 
hour. When he lived near, the time otherwise spent 
in walking was occupied in eating, or in cheerful 
converse with his wife and family. In other in- 
stances, where, by the loss of a lower lip—salivary 
fistula—or the dirty habit of spitting, the food is de- 
prived of its natural quantity of saliva, we also wit- 
ness its injurious effects upon digestion. Insufficient 
mastication and insalivation, therefore, is one great 
and common cause of dyspepsia. 





The second condition of healthy digestion, as we 
have stated, is the breaking down or dissolving of 
the food in the stomach into a substance called 
chyme. This process is termed chymification, and is 
accomplished, first, by the action of the gastric juice, 
a watery-like fluid, which oozes forth in minute 
drops from the mucous coat of the stomach when the 
food or some solid substance is swallowed into it; 
second, by a churning or revolving movement of the 
stomach, which keeps its contents in constant mo- 
tion, and secures its intimate admixture with the 
digestive fluids; and, third, by the ection of the 
biliary, pancreatic, and intestinal juices, by which 
the process is completed. 

These three digestive fluids—the gastric, biliary, 
and pancreatic juices—act in a different manner upon 
the different articles of food. The former operates 
more especially on the albuminous, and the latter 
upon the fatty compounds, while the biliary sepa- 
rates the excretory matters from the chyme, renders 
oleaginous matters more suitable for being absorbed, 
prevents the too rapid decomposition of albuminous 
food, and facilitates the assimilation of the nutritive 
portions of the food in general. Now, dyspepsia may 
be induced by any cause which increases, diminishes, 
or in any way interferes with the secretion of these 
three fluids. 

When the gastric juice is in excess, we have a 
“sour stomach,” as it is called, one of the most com- 


| mon causes of indigestion among scrofulous and con- 





sumptive patients. This excess of acid is often so 
great as to neutralize the alkaline action of the pan- 
ereatic juice, and render it incapable of emultionizing 
fatty matter. On the other hand, the gastric juice 
may be diminished in quantity, as it frequently is, 
from the effects of continued gluttony, drunkenness, 
mental work, or any thing which weakens and wears 
out the nervous energy of the stomach and digestive 
organs. A sense of load after eating is generally 
indicative of slow digestion from this cause. 

When the pancreatic secretion is deficient, or 
wanting from obstruction of the pancreatic ducts, 
the fatty portion of the food remains undigested, a 
source of pain and inconvenience, and passes through 
the body unchanged. 

When the bile is insufficient in quantity, the bowels 
become constipated, gases form in the intestines, 
oleaginous matters do not dissolve readily, and dis- 
ordered digestion is sure to arise as a consequence. 
When it is secreted in excess, it acts as an irritatior 
to the intestines, produces frequent alvine dis- 
charges, accompanied with much distress in the sto- 
mach and bowels, and puts digestion (below the 
point where it enters the intestines) entirely at a 
standstill as long as it continues. 

But there is another sort of indigestion that must 
be noticed in this place, and that is the impediments 
—direct and indirect—to the natural and healthy con- 
tractile movements of the stomach and intestines. 
The organs of digestion, it must be remembered, are 
highly endowed with nervous susceptibility. The 
pneumogastric—a nerve, or rather a large bundle of 
nerves, emanating directly from the cerebral mass— 
passes downwards through the neck, and distributes 
branches to: the pharynx, larynx, cesophagus, lungs, 
heart, and finally to the stomach, liver, pancreas, 
duodenum, and other organs concerned in the office 
of digestion and assimilation. This nerve supplies 
these parts with motion and sensation ; every move- 
ment they make, every impression they receive, is 
transmitted through it from the great nervous centre, 
the brain. It is evident, therefore, that whatever 
cause disturbs the harmony of these proceedings— 
whether it be through the medium of the brain it- 
self, or more directly through injury or accident to 
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the nerve—int_rferes proportionately with the digest- | been published by Mr. Peterson. They are too well 


ive process. The experiments of physiologists have 
shown that section of the pneumogastric, by arrest- 
ing the contractile movements of the stomach, per- 
mits only that part of the food in contact with the 
secreting coat of the organ to be digested. This fact 
at once explains the reason why it is that mental 
emotion, hard study, or other absorbing mental oc- 
cupation, is productive of indigestion. It calls off 
the nervous energy of the stomach (by concentrating 
it strongly elsewhere), depresses its nervous powers, 
and retards or checks entirely that important pro- 
cess of securing the thorough admixture of the food 
with the digestive fluids. The same effects are pro- 
duced by the habit of tight lacing, so common among 
the ladies, although, of course, in a different manner. 

We now come to the third and last mentioned con- 
dition of healthy digestion—that of the absorption of 
the nutritious, and removal of the unnutritious por- 
tions of our food. The former need not occupy our 
attention in this place, the only immediate effect of 
its perverted action being a loss of flesh, or ancemia, 
from a deficiency of nutritive materials. The latter, 
however, is of more importance, for, whenever the 
process is temporarily effected, that of digestion is 
interfered with in proportion. 

We shall resume this subject in the next number. 











From Lrpprncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DOROTHY FOX. By the author of “How it hap- 
pened,” ete. A readable novel of English life, in 
which the heroine, a pretty little Quaker girl, is 
admirably drawn. 

FERNYHURST COURT. An Evrery-day Story. 
By the author of “ Lettice Lisle,” etc. We like this 
story well. It is pleasantly written, and its charac- 
ters are all well conceived and well delineated. Its 
illustrations are numerous and creditable. 


From Psrerson & BRoTHERS, Philadelphia :— 

BESSY RANE. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 
author of “East Lynne,” ete. Mrs. Wood may not 
be the most brilliant of writers, but her stories are 
always entertaining, while their moral tone is unex- 
ceptionable. Indeed, for that part of the reading 
public whe do not demand high literary merit, we 
know of ne English writer whom we can more heart- 
ily recommend. 

THE DEAD SECRET. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 

THE STOLEN MASK. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins. 

A reprint of two of the earlier novels of the best 
English sensational writer. Every one should read 
Wilkie Cellins’s stories. 

A RENT IN THE CLOUD. By Charles Lever. 
One volume of Petersons’ edition of Charles Lever’s 
works. Itis not, perhaps, as full of roystering mer- 
riment as some of his Irish stories, but is, to our 
mind, quite as pleasing. 

ROSE DOUGLAS. An entertaining Scottish story, 
which will, no doubt, be new to most of our readers. 

MAJOR JONES’S COURTSHIP. Detailed, with 
other Scenes, Incidents, and Adventures, in a Series 
of Letters by Himself. 

THE CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLE. By the 
author of “‘ Major Jones’s Courtship.” 

The Messrs. Peterson are issuing a “Library of 
Humorous American works,” to which these two 
volumes belong. 

MRS. HALE’S RECEIPTS FOR THE MILLION. 

MRS. HALE’S NEW COOK BOOK. 

A new edition of these valuable books has just 





established in public favor to need a word of com. 
mendation. 

MISS LESLIE’S NEW COOKERY BOOK. 

MRS. GOODFELLOW’S COOKERY AS IT 
SHOULD BE. A Manual of the Dining-room and 
Kitchen. 

Two standard works on cookery, by ladies who 
years ago were authorities in culinary matters. 

From J. P. SKELLY & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE BUILDERS. By Miss L. Bates, author of 
* Beginning,” etc. 

FLOSSY LEE AT THE MOUNTAINS. By Faith 
Wynne, author of “ Flossy Lee.” 

Skelly’s publications are always characterized by 
their pure moral tone, so that no parent need fear on 
that score tointroduce them totheirchildren. These 
are both pleasant and instructive stories, and we can 
recommend them. 


From TuRNER & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TURNER'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE for 
1871. 

From ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

THE GREEK MAID. From the German. By L 
C. Sheip. 

ANNE’S BEACH PARTY. By Mary A. Denison. 

Weare glad tosee that so many of these little books 
are printed now a days in large clear type. Mr. 
Martien’s publications are a pleasure to read. 
* Anne’s Beach Party” is a pleasant little story which 
we can commend without reserve. 

From A. Wrvycu, 505 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia:— 

THE OLD FRANKLIN ALMANAC, NO. 12, for 
1871. 

From DUFFIELD ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOME MANUAL. By Elizabeth Nicholson. 
This is a small, strongly bound, and convenient eook- 
book and housebook, designed to meet the thousand 
emergencies of a housekeeper. It contains a number 
of blank pages for MS. receipts. 

THE MOTHER’S LEGACIE TO HER UNBORN 
CHILD. By Elizabeth Joceline. From the edition 
of 1625. Edited, with an introduction, by Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale. Square 16mo., cloth, extra bevelled boards, 
red or gilt edges. Price $1 50. 

LOVE; OR, WOMAN’S DESTINY. With Other 
Poems. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Square 16mo., 
cloth, extra bevelled boards, red or gilt edges. 
Price $1 50. 

These new books of Mrs. Hale’s are uniform in size 
and style, and are handsomely bound and printed 
forthe holidays. They make suitable companion voel- 
umes, and may now be found in all the bookstores. 

From the AvuTHor, Philadelphia :— 

AN ADDRESS COMMEMORATIVE OF THE 
VIRTUES AND SERVICES OF ABRAHAM B. 
HUTTON, Late Principal of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb. Delivered, at the 
Request of the Directors, on the 4th of Octoher, 1870. 
By James J. Barclay, Secretary of the Institution. 


From GEorGE W. CuILps, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE AND 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. Christmas, 1871. This 
number of the Gazette is really a handsome book. 
There is a copious list of illustrated gift books, anda 
picture from each, executed in the highest style of 
engraving. Weare glad tosee the continued success 
of the Gazette. It fills a place among periodicals 
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which noother could supply. All who are interested 
in literature, or who are curious to hear the forth- 
coming announcements of the next season, will do 
well to take this Journal. It is published by Mr. 
Childs, in the Ledger Building. 


From HARPER & BrotHers, New York, through 
PETERSON & BROTHERS and LipPiIncoTtT & Co., Phila- 
delphia:— 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of all Distin- 
guished Women from the Creation to A. D., 1868. 
Arranged in four Eras. With Selections from Au- 





some illustration. The work is alike creditable to 

author, artists, engravers, and publishers. 
AUTUMN DREAMS. By Chiquita. The author 

of this little book of poems modestly says: “ There is 


| not a thought entertained of its instructing any ; 
only a faint hope cherished that, as there is nothing 


thoresses of each Era. By Mrs. Hale, authoress of | 


“ Northwood,” etc. Illustrated by two hundred and 
thirty portraits. Third edition, revised, with addi- 
tions. This is the most complete and comprehensive 
work of its kind ever issued, and has only been pre- 
pared and compiled after vast and exhaustive re- 
search. It is a work that has already become a 
standard and a recognized authority. The editor of 
a work published in London, who has made up his 
own book chiefly from “* Woman's Record,” frankly 
confesses his obligations to the American work. He 
says, in his preface, “Such a complete record of wo- 
manly excellence and ability cannot fail of being 
highly interesting and useful ; and it must be evi- 
dent to all that the task of its compilation must have 
been one of great labor and research; far more, in- 
deed, than the present editor can claim credit for— 
his work having been chiefly that of condensation 
from a large and costly volume published in America, 
and entitled ‘Woman's Record,’ by Mrs. Hale, who 


hard study and labor—a volume which in itself is a 
striking example of feminine ability in authorship.” 

MY APINGI KINGDOM: with Life in the Great 
Sahara, and Sketches of the Cobra, of the Ostrich, 
Hyena, etc. By Paul Du Chaillu, author of “ Dis- 
coveries in Equatorial Africa,” ete. This book, 
written especially for youth, is equally interesting 
for adults. It is in some sort a sequel to “Lost in 
the Jungle,” as it takes up the story of Du Chaillu’s 
adventures where that volume leavesthem. Though 


based upon actual facts and occurrences, the nar- | 


rative reads as interesting as romance. This class 
of books is an especially desirable one to place in the 
hands of our children. 

THE WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
By Anthony Trollope. Everybody should read the 
series of novels by Anthony Trollope of which “The 
Warden” is the opening volume, and “The Last 
Chronicle of Barset” the concluding one. Mr. Trol- 


writer, because the healthiest in tone, the most free 
from sensation, and the truest to life. His style is 
sometimes a little prosy, but then one can always 
“skip” the dry part pages in reading him. 

IN DUTY BOUND. By the author of “ Mark 
Warren,” ete. 

FROM THISTLES—GRAPES? By Mrs. Eiloart, 
author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” ete. Two ex- 
cellent stories of English life worthy the attention of 
the‘novel reader. 

WILLSON’S NEW SPELLER AND ANALYZER. 
Adapted to Thorough Elementary Instruction in the 
Orthography, Orthoepy, Formation, Derivation, and 
Uses of Words. By Marcius Willson. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SONG OF THE SOWER. By William Cullen 
Bryant. Illustrated with forty-two engravings on 
wood. This isthe most beautiful book of the season. 
The binding is elegant, it is printed on tinted and 


which can offend the taste or feeling of the most 
delicate, it may, from its simplicity and mayhaps ten- 
derness of sentiment, find its way to hearts not yet 
cold or worldly.’’ The poems are pleasant, and filled 
with tender thought and sentiment, which will win 
for them many admirers. 

From CARLETON, New York, through PETERSON & 
BROTHERS, Philadelphia :-— 

AT LAST. A Novel. By Marion Harland, author 
of “Alone,” etc. This talented authoress again 
makes her appearance before the public, who is al- 
ready well acquainted with her literary merits, 
though she is not so voluminous an author but that 
she takes time to prepare carefully, thoughtfully, and 
well whatever proceeds from her pen. The scene of 


| this latest novel is laid in Virginia. It touches the 


“woman question” ina manner, and, as Marion Har- 
land is a woman of advanced views on this question, 
she has made this novel to a certain extent the me- 
dium of giving them tothe public. The particular 
point she touches is that relating tothe subserviency 
of woman to man. Her heroine’s. happiness is de- 
stroyed and life marred by blindly yielding obedience 
to the will of a domineering, selfish, and arrogant 
brother. She also touches incidentally the subject of 


: . | marriage and divorce. 
states in her preface that it cost her three years of | 
| 


ADRIFT WITH A VENGEANCE. A Tule of Love 
and Adventure. By Kinahan Cornwallis. This is 
certainly a sensation novel “ with a vengeance.” It 
is in the form of an autobiography, in which the 
author first introduces himself to us as a child of un- 
known parentage, and in the most unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. He passes through dreadful scenes, 
among not the least of which is witnessing the mur- 
der of a man and subsequently assisting in disposing 
of his body by dissolving it in boiling potash—a novel 
suggestion, by the way, to murderers who are 
troubled how to dispose of the “ body.’’ The end of 
the book finds him, however, happily married, and 
no less a person than the “ Earl of Huntingdon, of 
Huntingdon Park, Gloucester,” England. It seems 
that this ambitious writer could find no position in 
this country sufficiently elevated to satisfy the crav- 
ings of his aspiring nature, so he is welcome to his 


| earldom if its shadowy possession is any gratification 


t ; | to him. 
lope is, to our thinking, the very best living English | 


THE CLOVEN FOOT. Being an Adaptation of 
the Enqlish Novel, ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
to American Scenes, Characters, Customs, and No- 
menclature. By Orpheus C. Kerr. Of all the plot- 
tings, plannings, surmises, and imaginings which the 
unfinished state of ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood”’ 
has been the occasion of, this is the most amusing, if 
not the most plausible. It is undeniably witty, and 
is not unworthy the pen of one of our best American 
humorists. 

From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WONDERS OF BODILY STRENGTH AND 
SKILL, in All Ages and Countries. Translated and 
Enlarged from the French of Guillaume Depping by 
Charles Russell. With numerous illustrations. In 
these days, when “ muscular Christianity” is so popu- 
lar with nearly all classes of people, a book which 


| treats in systematic form of bodily strength and skill 


will find abundant favor. The book gives a history 
of wrestling, boxing, ete., from earliest times down 


hot-pressed paper, and every page contains a hand- | to the present, with accounts of feats of strength and 
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skill. The last third of the volume is devoted to the 
* Skill of the Eye and Hand.” 


From SHELDON & Co., New York, through Liprrn- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WITH FATE AGAINST HIM. By Amanda M. 
Douglass, author of “In Trust,” ete. An entertain- 
ing American novel, by an author who is fast acquir- 
ing favor with the public. This is her last and best 
work. 

From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through D. Asu- 
MEAD, Philadelphia:— 

LABOR STANDS ON GOLDEN FEET. A Fibli- 
day Story. By Heinrich Zuchokke. Translated by 
John Yeats, LL.D. “This little work,” says the pre- 
face, “exhibits, with characteristic energy and fidel- 
ity, the development of those principles which Zuch- 
okke believed to be the basis of all true civilization. 
The influence of home training is ‘powerfully por- 
trayed; in the history of a family through three 
generations, individual and social progress are hap- 
pily illustrated; the purpose and scope of national 
instruction are clearly shown; manual labor is seen 
at issue with machinery; throughout the work 
maxims of prudence and precepts of piety are inter- 
spersed, such as an old man of seventy-five—a patriot, 
poet, philosopher, and historian—was willing and 
anxious to bequeath to posterity.” 

From NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY and Pvs- 
LICATION HovusE, New York :— 

HOW COULD HE ESCAPE? A Temperance Tale. 
By Mrs. Julia MeNair Wright, author of “John and 
the Demijohn,” ete. A story which, while it will 
entertain the reader, cannot fail to exert an influence 
for good. 


From Munn & Co., New York :— 

THE UNITEDSTATESPATENT LAW. Jstruc- 
tions How to Obtain Letters Patent for New Inven- 
tions. By Munn & Co., Solicitors of Patents, No. 37 
Park Row, New York. 


From J. 8. REDFIELD, New York:— 

THE USES OF WINES IN HEALTH AND DIS. 
EASE. By Francis E. Anstie, M. D., F. R.C. P., 
Editor of the London Practitioner, Assisted by the 
Editorial Staff. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By Horatius 
Bonar, D.D. Three series. Doctor Bonar enjoys a 
wide reputation among Scotch Presbyterians as a 
hymn writer, and we are glad to see these three little 
volumes. Some of the hymns are familiar to many; 
such as “I lay my sins on Jesus.” In this season of 
gift books, it is wel! that those who prefer religious 
to secular literature should have an opportunity of 
giving and receiving enjoyment such as is offered to 
them by the publications of the Carters. 

CHRISTIE ELWOOD AND HER FRIENDS. 

ROSE’S TEMPTATIONS. PINKIE AND THE 
RABBITS. These two belong to the ‘“ Floweret”’ 
Series, by Joanna H. Mathews, authoress of “ The 
Bessie Books.” 

From Roserts Broruers, Boston, through Lrp- 
PprncottT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF 
BUSINESS ; to which is added, an_Essay on Organi- 
zation of Daily Life. By Arthur Helps, author of 
“ Friends in Council,” etc. These essays are divided 
into two parts. The first part includes among its 
subjects, “On Practical Wisdom,” “ Aids to Content- 





ment,” “On Self Discipline,” and others, all relating 
more or less to self and individual training. Those 
of the second part refer more particularly to business 
life, and intercourse with business men. 

TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN; The Possible Reforma. 
tion. Astoryinninechapters. By Colonel Frederick 
Ingham. A story involving lessons of Christian life 
and labor, written at the persuasion of the late Doe. 
tor Wayland, of Brown University. 

JOHN WHOPPER, The Newsboy. With illustra- 
tions. A wonderful story of the adventures of a 
newsboy, which will amuse young and old alike. 
Let every one read it.and laugh over it. 

PUCK’S NIGHTLY PRANKS. Translated from 
the German of Ludwig Bund. By Charles T. Brooks. 
Illustrated by Paul Konewka. ‘The little poem which 
this book contains is amusing, but the chief feature 
of the volume is its silhouette illustrations, which, 
for beauty and grace of outline and composition, ex- 
ceed anything of the kind we have'ever yet seen. 

ILLUSTRATIONS TO GOETHE’S FAUST. De. 
signed by Paul Konewka. Those who remember 
among the holiday gifts of last season the graceful 
silhouettes of Konewka for the “* Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” will welcome a new series of similar illus- 
trations from his pencil. The book now before us is 
in every respect a more considerable volume than its 
predecessor. Instead of the tricks and frolics of elves, 
it deals with the joys and sorrows of men. Faust 
and Margaret, Mephistophiles and Martha, Valentin 
and Wagner, are marvellously represented in the 
black outlines, so that we hardly miss the expression 
of the eye, upon which most painters so much rely. 
The pictures of Mephistophiles singing, of Margaret 
after her betrayal, and of Valentin, are especialiy 
fine. The typography and binding of the book com- 
bine to render it a most beautiful present for the 
holidays. 

POEMS OF LOVE AND CHILDHOOD. By Jean 
Ingelow. This new volume by our favorite poetess 
will no doubt find thousands of readers and admirers. 
We have spoken of it at length in the “ Editor’s Ta. 
ble (see page 190). We need only say here that it is 
got up in Roberts’ Brothers best style. with luxurious 
type and paper. 


From Loria, Boston, through PoRTER & COATES, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE WONDERFUL BAG, AND WHAT WASIN 
IT. By the author of the “ Fairy Egg.” Illustrated 
by C. G. Bush. The third volume of the pretty little 
series of books called “* The Fairy Folk Series.” 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through TURNER & 
Co., and PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia :— 

DOUBLE PLAY; or, How Joe Hardy Chose his 
Friends. By William Everett, author of “Changing 
Base,” etc. As the best description of this book, we 
quote the author himself: ‘‘I won’t keep them long. 
It is just to explain why I don’t make my boys all 
the time on the strain with fearful sensations and 
hair-breadth escapes; where lads, aged eight, 
plunge head first in the water, and save a rich stock- 
broker’s rosy-cheeked daughter ; or build them a 
boat out of kindlings and slabs, in which they make 
voyages and catch soft-shelled crabs, and lay the 
foundations of fortune and glory—I know that’s the 
style of the popular story; but it’s not in my line, 
and I humbly submit that it’s not like the life of our 
youngsters a bit. The boys that I know, all have 
lessons to learn, geography, figures, and Latin, in 
turn; and if I’m to write about boys and their ways, 
I prefer to describe how their actual days are passed, 
and the troubles they really go through, and not 
awful sensations to make you turn blue.” 

PRUDY KEEPING HOUSE. By Sophie May, au- 
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thor of “‘ Little Prudy Stories,” ete. The prettiest, 
most entertaining, and amusing book for the little 
ones we have seen this season, as those who are fa- 
miliar with the “ Little Prudy Stories” will not need 
to be told. 

LOST IN THE FOG. By James de Mille, author 
of “The B. 0. W. C,” ete. Illustrated. The third 
volume of the “ B. O. W. C.” series, an entertaining 
set of books for boys. 

THE TONE MASTERS. A Musical Series for 
Young People. By Charles Barnard, author of ** Mo- 
zart and Mendelssohn,” ete. Illustrated. This vol- 
ume puts in story form the lives of Handel and 
Haydn. It is the second of the series. 

From Henry Hoyt, Boston, through CLAXTON, 
REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

INTO THE HIGHWAYS. By Mrs. C. E. K. Davis. 

CHARITY HURLBURT. ByC. C. 

SNAIL-SHELL HARBOR. By J. H. Langille. 

Three pleasant moral and instructive stories for 
young people. Their outward appearance is exceed- 
ingly attractive, and the books are every way well 
suited for holiday gifts. We trust they were not 
overlooked during the past holidays. 

From Noyes, Hotmes, & Co., Boston, through 
PorTER & COATES, Philadelphia:— 

EVERY DAY. By the author of “Striving and 
Gaining,” ete. A quiet, attractive story of home 
life, possessing, perhaps, no remarkable degree of 
literary merit, but then, on the other hand, equally 
free from blemishes, either in style or sentiment. It 
is a book for a quiet hour. 





, ; 7 
Godep $ Arm- Chair. 
FEBRUARY, 1871. 

Our FEBRUARY NUMBER.—Our steel plate—‘ The 
Fight Interrupted”—tells its own story. Seven fig- 
ures in our colored fashion-plate, an improvement 
on our former plates. A beautiful design in patch- 
work printed in blue. And to show our patrons the 
difficulty experienced in procuring them the fashions, 
we present them with a picture of our Paris balloon. 
We wili not attempt to particularize our other novel- 
ties; our readers can see for themselves. 


THE January number of GopEY’s Lapy’s Book is 
worthy of these, the best days of that veteran of 
magazines for women. The literary contents are 
good, of course. But too much cannot be said in 
praise of the fashion articles, and the various de- 
partments concerning fancy work, household work, 
receipts, ete. ete. The illustrations are numerous to 
bewilderment. There is also a “‘ Supplement of Gui- 
pure Netting,” presented to the subscribers, which 
will set thousands of them to work at the pretty 
business.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

THE Transatiantic is the title of a magazine pub- 
lished in this city. The contents are the cream of 
the English magazines; the skim milk is left. The 
selections are truly excellent, and show remarkable 
taste in the editor. We recommend it highly, and 
to give our readers an opportunity of procuring this 








admirable magazine at a cheap rate we offer it and 
the Lapy’s Book for #, which is a saving of two 
dollars. 


WEDDING parties in New York complain that 
churches are so crowded when the wedding is cele- 
brated. It is their own fault. Why do they give the | 
flash papers notices when and where the wedding | 
takes place ? | 





A Foop TREASURE FROM THE SEA.—Editors, phy- 
sicians, and newspaper correspondents in all parts 
of the country seem to have investigated the merits 
of the SEA Moss FARINE (made from pure Irish Moss 
or Carrageen) pretty thoroughly. It has been sub- 
jected to the experimentum crucis in numberless 
kitchens, and to the criticism of numberless epi- 
curean palates, and the result, as far as we can 
judge, is a universal verdict in its favor. It has 
been placed, so to speak, in the front rank of our 
food staples, and all that has been said of it by the 
patentee (Mr. Rand), and the Company interested in 
its sale appears to be approved and confirmed by 
public opinion. 


THE Philadelphia North American holds forth 
follows :— 


GopEY’s Lapy’s Booxk.—The Christmas GODEY 
comes with a title where the open-portalled church in 
the distance, swallowing many, yet leaves a crowded 
foreground for traffic in holly and evergreen; Santa 
Klaus upholding his immemorial tree on one side 
against Gushink children on the other. A Berlin 
bird, as many-hued as Jacob’s coat, screams among 
flowers, challenging committal to wool. A great page 
of shining fashions; a little one of the benevolence 
popularly a *vibuted to the occasion ; costumes, hair- 
dressing, n c—these and others like preface the 
stories, and ‘tches, and poems, and receipts, and 
crowded wo. ‘epartment, and literary notices, and 
arm-chair, an. juvenile games, and architecture, 
that will furnish amusement and edification to hun- 
dreds of thousands. Godey has fairly trumped his 
own hand this time, and closed the eighty-first vol- 
ume so that every possessor will hasten to secure the 
eighty-second. 

“MICHAEL Epmonps, of Moundsville, Va., claims 
to be the oldest fireman in the United States. He is 
one hundred and four years old, and has constantly 
used tobacco for ninety years.” 

What are we coming to? Used tobacco for ninety 
years, and lived to one hundred and four! The,Lon- 
don Lancet, the great medical authority of Europe, 
has come out decidedly in favor of tobacco. Another 
question arises. How long would the old gent have 
lived if he had not used tobacco? 

GopEY’s Lapy’s Book.—Godey launches into ‘the 
new year with great vigor and freshness, considering 
the fact that it has been queen of the fashion world 
for well towards half a century; and still everybody 
says, long live Godey.—Herald, Dubuque, Iowa. 


In the next number we commence our new depart- 
ment of “ How to Make Children’s Clothes.” This 
will be very useful to mothers. 


GopEY’s LADY’s Book is, as usual, fully up to the 
standard of a Superior Magazine. The splendid en- 
gravings, Colored Fashion Plates, Costumes, Music, 
etc., together with its high toned literary character, 
make this the cheapest and most interesting Maga- 
zine in this country.— Pioneer, Leon, Iowa. 


DRAWING LESSONS and MODEL CoTTaGEs will, as 
usual, be given throughout the year. Our receipt 
department is considered the most reliable for fami- 
lies. A lady writes us: “* The cake made from your 
Lapy’s Book receipts took the premium at our 
county fair.” 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES.—We continue to get nu- 
merous orders from our subscribers for the three 
large and splendid steel engravings, ‘‘ Bep-TIME,” 
“THE ANGEL OF PEACE,” and *“ THE WREATH OF 
IMMORTELLES,” pictures of a class and excellence that 
range in price from $ to $10 each at the print stores, 
but which, by special arrangement with the pubiish- 
ers, we can send to the LADY’s Book subscribers at 
$1 each. We have already sent away a large num- 
ber of these charming pictures, and in all cases they 
have surprised and delighted those who received 
them. They are high-art pictures in all respects. 
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NEBRASKA, December, 1870. 

DEAR FRIEND GODEY: You see I have moved from 
Llinois, away out to this “‘ western wilderness ;” but 
I have not forgotten you nor your Book. I do not 
send you a club this time, but have given my name 
to a young lady who will send it. I commenced 
taking the Lapy’s Book in 1856, and have been a 
subscriber every year since. Two years in that time 
I presented it to friends, but had the reading of it; 
the rest of the time I took it in my own name, and J 
don’t mean to.live a year without it. I consider the 
editorials worth the price of the Book ; then the tone 
is of so much higher and finer grade than any other 
ladies’ magazine published. I wonder every year 
what we shall do if your broad shadow would disap- 
pear. So, my dear sir, take care of yourself, and live 
for ever, as you certainly will in the hearts of your 
friends. Wishing you many happy New-Years’, I 
remain yours, truly, R. A. H. 


INDIGESTION is the remorse of a guilty stomach. 

Why is an overworked horse like an umbrella? 
Because it is used up. 

From present appearances, GODEY will be ahead 
again this year. This is acompiiment to the veteran 
of forty-one years. 

We ask your attention to our advertisement for 
1871, published on the cover. Itis but an outline of 
our intention. Our resources are ample, and we 
shall continue our efforts to make the Lapy’s Book 
—what for forty years it has been—the leading Book 
in America. 


“Tne Boston lice have an alleged ‘German 
Count’ in custody for such a small matter as neglect- 
ing to pay hotel bills, and having bricks instead of 
clothing in his trunk.” 

That is one thing decidedly in favor of the count— 
that he carried his bricks in his trunk and not in his 
hat. 

WE have received a large number of letters and 
newspaper notices about the beauty and worth of 
our December and January numbers. They are two 
numbers that any publisher may be proud of—picto- 
rial or literary. We think this number is equally as 
good as its two predecessors ; and it is in our power, 
and we mean to make as good numbers throughout 
the year. That is one advantage that our subscribers 
have: they do not get one or two catch numbers 
during the year, but all are good. An experience of 
forty-one years has taught us that ours is the best 
policy. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks where she can find a wo- 
man who practises going out by the day to cook or 
make pastry. Weshall be glad to have this answered, 
as such a person is much wanted in this city, and, if 
a good cook or a good pastry maker, she could find 
constant employment. 


CLuB RATES WITH OTHER MAGAZINES.—Godey’s 
Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $5.50. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine, 
one year, $4.00. Godey’s Lady’s Book, Arthur's 
Home Magazine, and Children’s Hour, one year, 
$5.00. Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Children’s Hour, 
one year, $3.50. 


IN Massachusetts the band at “horse trots” now 
os the proceedings by playing “Old Hun- 
dred.” 


Would not 2.40 be more appropriate ? 


THE commencement of the story on page 207 is 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


HOLLOWAY’s MusicaL MONTHLY for February.— 
This is a beautiful number, containing a very attract- 
ive list of music, arranged for the piano, and for the 
piano and voice. Two fine songs are given, as well 
as three piano pieces, a spirited march, a waltz, and 
an exquisite little fantaisie, An Alpine Farewell, by 
Riche. There is always something in the Monthly 
for players and singers of every grade, and its variety 
and adaptedness are only equalled by the elegance 
of the publication. With the January number the 
Monthly entered upon its ninth year, and it is now 
the oldest and best musical periodical published, 
Every music buyer should give it a trial for 1871. We 
have reduced our club terms for this year as follows: 
Single copy for one year, $4. Two copies; $3.50 each. 
Four copies, or over, $3 each. Single numbers, 40 
cents. January and February numbers, as samples, 
for 75 cents. Premiums as follows:— 


Music given away.—We repeat the liberal offers 
of last month. For every subscription for 1871, at $4, 
we will send by return mail $1 worth of new music 
from our catalogue. Subscribers will state the kind 
of music wanted, whether easy or difficult, or vocal 
or instrumental, ete. For every two subscriptions at 
$4 each, we will send $5 worth, the persons forming 
the club to select the music to suit themselves from 
our catalogue, which we will send on receipt of the 
money forthe subscriptions. For every club of three, 
at $4 each, we will send ten dollars’ worth on the 
same terms. For every club of fowr, at $4 each, we 
will give the extraordinary premium of sixteen dol- 
lars’ worth of new music, thus giving two dollars for 
one—the amount of the premium equalling the prin- 
cipal. Stamps to the amount of 34 cents must accom- 
pany this club to prepay the postage on the music. 
This offer we make for a short time only. Get up 
your clubs at once. 


Holloway’s Musical Monthly Free.—Any one or- 
dering direct from us six dollars’ worth of sheet 
music, will receive as a premium the Monthiy for the 
entire year free. A fine opportunity to get the best 
musical periodical in the world for nothing. 


New Sheet Music.—Just published: The Twilight 
Meeting, very pretty new song and chorus by Coralie 
Bell, 30 cents. Watching on the Shore, by Krauss, 
30 cents. Francis Belle, very pretty, 35. Nearer to 
Thee, my Saviour, beautiful sacred solo, 30. Far 
from my thoughts, for choir or social circle,50. New 
edition of Mrs. Hackelton’s exquisite songs, viz: 
Handsome Davie Brown, 35. Jennie Came to Meet 
me, 30. Lettie’s Tryst, a gem, 35. Mary, my Beauti- 
ful Angel, 35. Only Thee, sacred quartette, 30. 
Skating on the Pond, lively and seasonable, 30. Su- 
sie Morne, song and chorus, 30. The Beautiful City, 
duet and chorus, 35. Thou and I, song, 30. 

Also, Party Polka, easy, 20. Royal Polka, 20. Lot 
tie Mazourka, by Mack, 30. La Chatelaine Polka 
Mazourka, 30. Golden Wedding March, 20. Stream 
of Life Polka, 30. Pure as Snow, fantaisie, 35. 

O. Ditson & Co., Boston, publish: The Requital, 
showy song, by Blumenthal, 60. Come to me, I'll 
Comfort Thee, Keller, 40. Apart, pretty song, by J. 
R. Thomas, 40. The Fisherman’s song, for contralto 
or baritone, 40. You Know How it Was, comic, sung 
by Lydia Thompson, 35. Jolly Brothers Galop, easy, 
30. Le Crepuscule, exquisite Andante, by Sydney 
Smith, 40. Ring on, Sweet Angetus, brilliant tran- 
scription, 60. Labitzky’s Natalien Waltzes, arranged 
by CEsten, 40. Orders filled by return mail. Address 
all orders for sheet music, or the Monthly, to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post-Office, Philadel- 
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RURAL WEDDING IN SWEDEN.—I will endeavor to 
describe a village wedding in Sweden. It shall be in 
summer-time, that there may be flowers, and in a 
southern province, that the bride may be fair. The 
early song of the lark and of chanticleer are mingling 
in the clear morning air, and the sun, the heavenly 
bridegroom with golden locks, arises in the east, just 
as our earthly bridegroom, with yellow hair, arises 
in the south. In the yard there is a sound of voices 
and trampling of hoofs, and the horses are led forth 
and saddled. The steed that has to bear the bride- 
groom has a bunch of flowers upon his forehead and 
a garland of corn-flowers around his neck. Friends 
from the neighboring farms come riding in, their 
blue cloaks streaming to the wind; and finally the 
happy bridegroom, with a whip in his hand and mon- 
strous nosegay in the breast of his black jacket, 
comes forth from his chamber, and then to horse and 
away towards the village where the bride already sits 
and waits. Foremost rides the spokesman, followed 
by some half-dozen village musicians. Next comes 
the bridegroom between his two groomsmen, and 
then forty or fifty friends and wedding guests, half 
of them perhaps with pistols and guns in their hands. 
A kind of baggage wagon brings up the rear, laden 
with food and drink for these merry pilgrims. At 
the entrance of every village stands a triumphal arch, 
adorned with flowers and ribbons and evergreens; 
and, as they pass beneath it, the wedding guests fire 
a salute, and the whole procession stops. And 
straight from every pocket flies a black jack, filled 
with punch or brandy. It is passed from hand to 
hand among the crowd; provisions are brought from 
the wagon, and, after eating and drinking and hur- 
rahing, the procession moves forward again, and at 
length draws near the house of the bride. Four her- 
alds ride forward to announce that a knight and his 
attendants are in the neighboring forest, and pray 
for hospitality. ““How many are you?” asks the 
bride’s father. “ At least three hundred,” is the an- 
swer; and to this the last replies: ‘Yes, were you 
seven times as many, you should all be welcome ; and 
in token thereof, receive this cup."” Whereupon each 
herald receives a can of ale ; and soon after the whole 
jovial company comes storming into the farmer’s 
yard, and, riding round the Maypole, which stands in 
the centre, alight amid a grand salute and flourish of 
music. In the hall sits the bride, with a crown upon 
her head and a tear in her eye, like the Virgin Mary 
in old church paintings. She is dressed in a red 
bodice and kirtle, with loose linen sleeves. There is 
a gilded belt round her waist; and around her neck 
strings of golden beads, and a golden chain. On the 
crown rests a wreath of wild roses, and below it 
another of cypress. Loose over her shoulders falls 
her flaxen hair; afd her blue innocent eyes are fixed 
upon the ground. Oh, thou good soul! thou hast hard 
hands, but a soft heart. Thou art poor. The very 
ornaments thou wearest are not thine. They have 
been hired for this great day. Yet thou art rich; 
rich in health, rich in hope, rich in thy first, young, 
fervent love. The blessing of heaven be upon thee; 
so thinks the parish priest, as he joins together the 
hands of bride and bridegroom, saying, in deep, sol- 
emn tones, “I give thee in marriage this damsel, to 
be thy wedded wife in all honor, and to share the 
half of thy bed, thy lock and key, and every third 
penny which you two may possess, or may inherit, 
and all the rights which Upland’s laws provide, and 
the holy King Erik gave.”’ The dinner is now served, 
and the bride sits between the bridegroom and the 
priest. The spokesman delivers an oration, after the 
ancient custom of his fathers. He interlards it well 
with quotations from the Bible, and invites the Sa- 
viour to be present at this marriage feast, as he was 
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at the marriage feast of Cana of Galilee. The table 
is not sparingly set forth. Each makes a long arm, 
and the feast goes cheerily on. Punch and brandy 
pass round between the courses, and here and there 
a pipe is smoked while waiting for the next dish. 
They sit long at table; but, as all things must have 
an end, so must a Swedish dinner. Then the dance 
begins. It is led off by the bride and the priest, who 
perform a solemn minuet together. Not till after 
midnight comes the last dance. The girls form a 
ring around the bride, keep her from the hands of 
the married women, who endeavor to break through 
the marriage circle and seize their new sister. After 
long struggling they succeed ; and the crown is taken 
from her head and the jewels from her neck, and her 
bodice is unlaced and her kirtle taken off; and, like 
a vestal virgin, clad all in white, she goes, but it is to 
her marriage chamber, not to her grave; and the 
wedding guests follow her with lighted candles in 
theirhands. And this isa village bridal.—Longfellow. 


Tue following has been sent to us, and as it may 
possibly be of use, we publish it:— 

HINTS TO PERSONS USING SEWING MACHINES.— 
Messrs. Epitors: It isa fact known to all who use 
sewing machines that the prevailing difficulty is the 
breaking of the thread. Nearly all other little disar- 
rangements that occur can usually be overcome by 
any person of ordinary ingenuity, even though they 
have had but a few weeks, or, perhaps, days’ experi- 
ence in the use of a sewing machine. 

This breaking, which is a with the up, 
thread, may occur from an imperfect adjustment of 
the tension. With new machines this is invariably 
the cause; but with those that have been in use 
several months, the breaking (when the tension is 
right) is produced by the threads wearing into the 
guides, so that when a swelled place in the thread 
reaches the narrow groove which is worn to the 
exact width of the regular size of the thread, not ve- 
ing allowed to pass through, the thread breaks. 

Of course, this break may take place anywhere 
from the point of the needle back to the grooved 
guide which caught it. As it is uswally at or near 
the end of the needle, the real cause is very generally 
overlooked. Many have been so troubled with this 
continual breaking that it has been necessary for 
them to lay aside their machines, when, if this cause 
had been known to them, by my smoothing the 
guide holes with a small round file, their trouble 
would have ended. 

No doubt, sewing machine manufacturers are on 
the lookout fr the first Yankee invention of a puis 
which will not be worn by the possage of t 
through it. If this can be accomplished, 2 monopoly 
of it would —, be of but little less value 
that ofa needle with an eye in the point. OBSERVER. 

INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY.—Nothing can be 
more lightning-like than the manner in which one 
lady will catch the dress of another, even when sim- 
ply passing in the street. Here is something like it, 
only this young person had the whole time of church 
service at her disposal :— 

‘Mary, my love, do you remember the text of this 
morning?” Mary—‘ No, Pa, I never can remember 
the text, I’ve such a bad memory.” Mother— By 
the way, did you notice Susan Brown ?” Mary—‘ Oh, 
yes, what a fright! She had on her last year’s bon- 
net, done up; a pea-green silk, a black lace mantilla, 
brown boots, an imitation Honiton collar, a lava 
bracelet, her old ear-rings, and such a fan, O, my !”’ 
Mother—‘ Well, my dear, your memory is certainly 
bad.” 

How To Live WELL.—‘‘ How does she live?’ in- 
quired one laundress of another. “She lives very 
well, I can tell you.” “ Ay, indeed?” ‘“ Yes, indeed. 
She has half a pint of beer every day at dinner.” 

Wuat is the difference between a man who is cold 
and a hot dog? The former puts on his coat and the 
latter pants. 
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SILHOUETTES CUT IN BLACK PAPER. 





THESE silhouettes are cut out of black glazed paper, 
with a fine pair of scissors, and partly with a sharp 





penknife. 
tops of boxes, etc. 


They form ornaments for albums, the 


DIAMONDS.—It was thought that the great dis- 
coveries of gold in California and Australia might 
lessen the value of that precious commodity; but it 


can scarcely be said that the result has justified the | 


opinion. 


Will the multiplication of diamonds mate- | 


rially affect their price? The political changes and 
commotions on the Continent may throw many of | 


these gems into the market, and, as after the first and 
second French revolutions, they may sell for smaller 
sums. At this moment we have not only in opera- 
tion the causes just referred to, but another in the 
extraordinary reports which reach us from South 
Africa. The Asiatic says that an officer in her 
majesty’s service, having obtained leave, visited the 
“ glittering” country, and on his return, highly de- 
lighted, formed a partnership with three friends, re- 
signed the service, and by the last accounts the party 
had $125,000 to their credit. Mention is made of a 
cottage plastered with mud which was found to be 
studded with diamonds. In another direction are to 
be seen one hundred and thirty diamonds grouped to 
be photographed ; and we have scarcely feasted our 


‘ 


eyes upon these when up comes a “native doctor” 
with a stone weighing 100 carats, which is forthwith 
valued, by judges on the spot, at $200,000. Great num- 


| bers of persons are flocking to the scene of action, 


and large quantities of diamonds are being found. 
The writer of a late letter gives an animated descrip- 
tion of the favored locality, and states that “for the 
outgoing month the fourth share of the diamond finds 
which falls to the society amounts to something like 
$3750. Diamonds, I have reason to believe, are being 
turned up in the vicinity of the great camp daily, but 
persons and parties are becoming more reticent; you 
won't hear, as heretofore, when and where diamonds 


| are found.”” Whatever “society” is meant, its affairs 


are in a flourishing con ‘ition. 

From another graphic description of the scene we 
learn that allare not equally fortunate, that the opera- 
tion of diamond hunting is laborious and dirty, and 
that it is doubtful whether the health of the workers 
will not suffer. Meanwhile, it is certain that the 
finds have been plentiful enough, to create a sort of 
diamond fever, and multitudes are rushing away to 
the banks of the Vaal, where, in the wilderness, 

“Full many a gem of purest ray serene”’ 
has been trodden under foot by wild beasts and 
savage men from untold ages. May the diamond 
seekers be abundantly successful! 

The acknowledged leader of the day:— 

GopEy’s Lapy’s Book.—lIts double page steel 
fashion plate is the ye are that we have seen. 
Gopery is filled brim full of good things for the ladies, 
which we should think they duly appreciated, by the 
way they look for it from month to month. They 
can hardly wait until it makes its appearance. 
Gopky is acknowledged the leading magazine of the 
day, and it deserves it.—Mercury, Richfield Springs, 
New York. 

CAN THIS BE TRUE ?—The Cornhill Magazine says: 
“The Duke of Wellington was not precisely stupid, 
but no man, who can fairly be called great, ever had 
a narrower escape from stupidity.” 
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SHUT UP IN PARIS. 


In the front of the Book will be found an illustra- 
tion showing the manner in which some of our fash- 
ions have been procured by correspondents. We are 
assured that the following articles came through by 
balloon post:— 


Paris, November 15. 

A SCHEME has been devised and set on foot by 
which to obtain some sort of.answers to our letters— 
an object impossible up to this time, and I need not 
say how longed for by us prisoners of Paris. The 
scheme is an ingenious one; but, as it depends in 
great part on the safe return of the carrier pigeons, 
we must be very sober in our hopes; for, besides the 
enemy’s shot and hawks’ talons, the dangers of the 
winter season now array themselves against these 
our poor little messengers, the sole means we have of 
obtaining news from without. The air is often too 
cold, too misty, or too damp for the birds to fly, and 
the strong winds either make them so suffer from 
thirst that they stray from their course to seek 
water, or so tired that they drop, wearied out, be- 
fore they reach their home in the Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse. There, at No. 92, is a gate anda garden 
which two_ bull-dogs mye | guard from al 
invaders, which might prove hostile to pigeons. At 
the end of the garden rises a splendid pigeon house, 
in which every pigeon comfort abounds; and there, 
when the tired travellers arrive from their journeys, 
with aed vip pe despatches under their wings, 
they are fed, and petted, and caressed not a little, as 
you may imagine. Several times the birds have re- 
turned wounded, and the pigeon which brought the 
last despatch from Tours (one full of good news) was 
covered with blood when it folded its poor drooping 
pinions on the sill of the dovecot. The accomplisher 
of the greatest number of journeys during the siege 
is a bird named Gambetta, a fine gray pigeon of 
Belgian origin, and the winner of several prize 
medals. The owner and rearer of these carrier 
ae is M. Cassiers, who, on hearing that the 
-russian armies were marching towards Paris, im- 
mediately left Brussels, where he was residing, to 
put himself and his pigeons at the service of the gov- 
ernment. M. Cassiers went off in a balloon with some 
of his pigeons a few weeks ago, and since then his 
daughter is chief ministrant to the birds’ comforts 
in the Boulevard Montparnasse. At the back of the 
yigeon house is a little watch tower, where a watcher 
s constantly stationed in expectation of the birds’ 
return. 

But I must revert to the letter scheme, which I 
was about to explain to you. On Saturday last a 
balloon left Paris, the aeronauts bearing with them 
carrier pigeons as usual, and a large number of pri- 
vate letters, in each of which were written fouf ques- 
tions, numbered in order, and to which the word 
“Ves” or “ No” would be sufficient answer. Also, in 
each letter, which was very thin, was introduced a 
thin card, bearing the name and address of the 
writer, the name of the person who is to return the 
answer, and four numbered compartments in which 
the recipient is to write the answers, * Yes” or “‘ No,” 
to the four numbered seetions in the letter. At the 
back of the card is a short printed paragraph, which 
tells the recipient that when the answers are written 
he is to post the card, paying a franc for it, to the 
chief of the post-office at Clermont-Ferrand. There 
when the cards are collected, the name, address, anc 
answers on each will be reduced by photography to 
an almost aay 2 mw speck, so that the whole of 
the answers will stand together on a single slip of 
paper, several copies of which will be confided to 
several carrier pigeons. Directly one of these papers 
arrives in Paris the writing on the slip will be en- 
larged again by photography, and the answers copied 
off and sent round to those awaiting them. Thus, if 
the balloon passes over the Prussian lines in safety, 
and if but one of the carrier pigeons returns to xs 
duly here, many thousand people will have four an- 
swers to four questions, which they can make as 
precious as they like; but all depends on the @f, and 

fear we have learnt lately not to be too sanguine. 
However, a pigeon returped yesterday from Tours 
with a slip of paper an inch and a half square, on 
which two hundred and twenty-six private despatches 
had been microscopically photographed! 

Before the 8th of this month our postal balloons 
had taken up more than 10,600 lbs. weight of letters; 
and, although the carrier pigeons, with which all are 
accompanied, have only brought us back news of the 








safe arrival of five out of the twenty-four balloons, 
yet, on the other hand, we have only heard of one 
having fallen into the Prussian lines, so we may 
fairly hope that a large proportion of our missives 
have reached their destination. We are told, too, 
that, even when the bags are opened by the Prus- 
sians, and the letters perused, the private ones are 
sent on, with the words “opened by the enemy” 
stamped upon them; but of this last rather impro- 
bable fact you must Know more than we do. 

The balloons are made in the station of the Northern 
Railway, where big waiting rooms and bigger luggage 
rooms are but toodisposable. Onentering the court- 
yard one distinguishes through glass doors to the 
right huge yellow balls looming duskily ; in the sal/es 
ad’ attente a littie further on are piles of cotton eloth 
and rows of sewing machines; and further still, past 
sleeping engines, empty carriages, solitary platforms, 
immovable signals, silent bells, useless telegraph 
wires, and shut-up pay places, are luggage rooms and 
more waiting rooms, where balloons are being cut 
out, sewed together and varnished, and their net- 
work of cordage fabricated. A balloon is made of 
800 yards of stout calico (the silk, which is far better, 
is not procurable in Paris), cut into thirty-nine uni- 
form pieces, which are sewn together by the sewing 
machine; it is then varnished inside and out, and 
inflated with air to dry, during which operation it 
lies on its side like a Titanic prize gooseberry. The 
drying completed, the air is expelled, and the balloon 
is then ready to be furnished with valve, car, and 
cordage, to filled with gas, and then En route, 
sachez tout ! 

Another building turned by the siege to anomalous 
uses is the Ecole de Droit, of which the lecture thea- 
tres are occupied by tailors and eutters shaping and 
sewing military clothes, tiie examination rooms filled 
with aes of thick boots, and the passages crowded 
with Mobile and National Guards in quest of the 
military jackets, cloaks, and trowsers, which are 
being tarned out from them by the hundred. 

Several theatres and concert societies have pre- 
sented cannon to the Défense Nvtionale. All these 
guns have been christened; that of the Porte St. 
Martin, which won the gold for it with Hugo’s verses, 
is —T called Chatiment ; the Société des Gens 
de Lettres has named its gun Chateaudun, after the 
little town that fought and fell so valiantly ; and an- 
other, made from the profits of a splendid concert, is 
called Beethoven. hen come Phalsbourg, Popu- 
lace, Belleville, and many others, presented by dif- 
ferent companies of the National Guard. One com- 
pany subscribed alone 12,000 francs for new cannon— 
it is true that it was formed of the gros commercants 
of the environs of the Bourse; and the society of the 
working hatters of Paris have supplied the guns of 
an entire battery. Touching the National Guard, I 
have in hand a note which is worth transcribing: 
the sentinel who, musket in hand, stood on guard the 
other day at the Porte Montrouge, was tie father of 
= = rquis de Moustier, the ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

There has been no notable change in the external 
aspect of Paris since I wrote to you last. The cafés 
may now remain open until eleven or twelve, pro- 
vided they burn no gas after ten o’clock. This, of 
course, isa step; but let any absent one with whom 
a lounge on the boulevard was a pet occupation, and 
an hour at one of its cafés a pleasant habit, imagine 
to himself the splendors of the Grand Café and Café 
Riche illumined with oil, and a dismal notion of the 
change in Paris will not fail to descend upon him 
immediately. In the houses no gas will be allowed 
to be burnt at all after the 20th of this month; and, 
successful as the dramatic entertainments at the 
theatres have proved, it is by no means owing to the 
quantity of light which beamed upon them. 

With this forced economy of gas, the streets of 
Paris are still as far as ever from their old brilliance, 
especially in the dreary evenings November brings 
us now and then; evenings so dark and wet and 
windy, that as one looks out one thinks shudderingly 
and often of the uninured National Guards pacing 
the ramparts, and the Mobiles in their wooden huts 
on the spongy ground, feeling very glad to remember 
that the former have been provided with big sheep- 
skin coats, and the roofs of the latter with bitumi- 
nous cloth. The great new household difficulty and 
terror, now that the cold is increasing so rapidly, is 
the dearth of fuel. Of charcoal there is none what- 
ever. The little coke and coal that are to be procured 
are sold monstrously dear, except at the gas-works, 
where the prices remain the same, but where the 
coke is sold but in very small quantities, which must 
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be carried away by the purchasers. So all day lon 
there extends from the gates a formidable queue o 
men, women, and children, — with sacks, 
baskets, pails, scuttles, wheelbarrows, and trucks 
wherein to bear off their small portion of hardly won 
fuel. Wood can be had anywhere, but it is terrib! 
expensive to use, and very few of those who crow¢ 
at the gas-works can possibly afford-to burn it. The 
olfice of the kitchen stoves, which in Paris are 
lighted with charcoal, is now aimost a sinecure. 
Some ladies, as the wood burns in their salons, have 
the braise. (peces of charred wood) carried into the 
kitchen as it falls; but this requires a great deal of 
patience and a great deal of wood, and, in general, 
poopie have recourse to portable American stoves. 

ndeed, these have of late been much used in addi- 
tion or instead of the charcoal stoves; and in all the 
new houses of the Haussman era, patent stoves, 
which can be heated by coke, coal, or wood, are put 
upin the kitchens. 

As to provisions, a except bread and wine 
is either rising in price or diminishing in quantity, 
or both, with terrible rapidity. Potatoes are sold at 
eight francs (6s. 5d.) and onions ten francs (8s.) a 
boisseau, which is equivalent to a peck and a half. 
As for beef and mutton—veal has been tasted by no 
one in Paris. for two months—a family of seven 
grown persons can only obtain a pound and a half 
every four days. But horse meat, as I have said, is 
now eaten in great quantities, and very willingly; 
and, seriously, sirloin of horse, stewed after being 
mariné—that is, pickled in vinegar and spices for 
three days—or roasted, is very good. Donkey has 
been found to be so much like veal that it is in tre- 
mendous demand—indeed, very difficult to procure 
at all. ay are sold at 10 sous a piece, and that 
is the only game we have this season, except a few 
stray and solitar yy res, Which now and then 
make their apparition at the market, ticketed at 15 
or 20 franes. But my most horrible tale is to come; 
eats are’sold at 4 francs a piece, and even dogs, it is 
said, tind purchasers! 

I went yesterday to witness for —_ the havoc 
done to our beautiful Bois de Boulogne, and was 
startled far beyond my expectations. In place of 
fair acacia and horse-chestnut avenues, woods, shady 
paths, and sweeping drives, a fiat dismal heath, 
covered with stumps of felled trees, dead branches 
the blackened traces of camp fires, and here anc 
there a solitary iron seat, stretches out to the lake, 
to Passy and the distant hills. The fortifications 
around, once masked with grassy mounds and 

roves of young trees, stand out all bare, exposin 
© view hideous earthworks, chevaurz-de-frise, anc 
cannon. Winding lanes and pretty horsepaths, 
which used to plunge down through the wood, can 
hardly be traced here and there by their whiter 
lines among the dead leaves. Cavalry officers rode 
from time to time across the new-made, cheerless 
heath, and over the whole extent hundreds of men 
women, and children were picking up the dry wood 
and staggering away under enormous bundles of it. 
The most picturesque bits were the circular thatched 
roofs, which stood up in the Bois like huge pochem, 
for horsemen to take shelter under during the rain. 
Dried branches had been heaped up so as to inclose 
the interior, where groups of soldiers sat smoking 
and warming themselves round big wood fires. The 

ine-wood on the right bank of the lake is left stand- 
ng, and even to the left, a thin veil of trees had 
been spared close to the water's edge, so that the 
lake still looks fair enough ; but we could not refrain 
from a somewhat bitter laugh at seeing two little 
broughams and an open carriage rolling in solitude 
along the Drive, as if hugging some vague illusion of 
no change. At the entrance of the Bois the orna- 
mental gates and pretty lodges are razed to the 
ground, and arestaurant where the petite bourgeoisie 
was wont to celebrate its gay wedding breakfasts, is 
the headquarters of a corps. As we returned past 
the huge barricades, and over the drawbridges of 
the Porte de Neuilly, an admiral and a colonel of the 
National Guard rode up with their staff, and the civic 
soldiers and vivandieres on guard at the gates ex- 
eitedly mustered to salute them in due form. Then 
we had to wait while a long train of hay carts, bread 
carts, and ammunition wagons passed out towards 
the outhying camps, and for the passage in of a large 
collection of our fagot-pickers from the Bois; and a 
minute later we stood back as a litter came slowly 
on, borne by six soldiers. On ita poor Mobile la 
stretched, his blue cloak thrown across him anc 
over his face; he was either very badly wounded or 








At Versailles, Monsieur de Bismarck, I am told, is 
established in the elegant little house now the prup- 
erty of Mile. Augustine Brohan, and once, as the L's 
and D’s interlaced in the ironwork of the balcony 
attest, the pretty retreat of Madame Dubarry. 
There, at the beginning of last summer, our elegant 
actress of the Francdis tastefully disposed her 
household gods, and made a most charming dwelling 
of the little Louis Quinze villa, with its pretty garden 
in front, ornamented with grass plots, flower beds, 
statues, and fountains, greenhouse of rare plants, 
walls covered with creepers, and shady allée des 
sSoupers ; its terrace garden at the back, as high as 
the first floor of the house; its staircase, with its 
marvellously beautiful ironwork; its salons, which 
Mile. Brohan has hung with flowered Louis Quinze 
silks, and luxuriously furnished with Venetian mir- 
rors, Sévres vases, porcelain lamps, and buhl tables; 
its marble bath-room; its bed-rooms, fitted with 
pearl-gray satin and furniture of white and gold; its 
study, stored with rare books and carpeted with 
panther-skins ; its marble busts and pretty portraits, 

E DE eek 


FASHIONS BY BALLOON. 


* What will be worn in Paris this winter?” asked a 
thoughtless young girl of Madame de L——. 

“Sackcloth and ashes,”’ was the bitter reply. 

Madame de L——, the star of a small but brilliant 
Parisian coterie, is celebrated alike for her literary 
talents and excellent taste in dress, a somewhat rare 
combination. Formerly remarkable for her costly 
and elegant toilet, she is now conspicuous for her 
self-sacrifices in the cause of her emg yt country. 
Amongst the many sad sights to be seen in the French 
capital are the Tuileries Gardens. There the hum of 
children’s voices and their bursts of merry laughter 
are silenced, and none but grave, bearded men oc- 
cupy the seats. The avenues, so beautiful in their 
many-hued autumn garb, are filled with artillery 
wagons and horses; /a guerre is the sole topic of 
conversation, la toilette is for the moment in abey- 
ance. But— 


“*Men must work, and women must weep, 
And there ’s little to earn and many to keep;” 


so some of the most enterprising milliners and dress- 
makers in Paris have contrived to send away to more 
favored cities a large number of elegant costumes for 
the season. We willselecta few for description from 
a splendid wedding trousseau recently forwarded 
from Paris to Vienna. The bridal dress was of rich 
white silk, exquisitely embroidered in bouquets of 
orange-blossom and lilies of the valley; veil of Brus- 
sels lace. The ornaments to be worn by the bride on 
her wedding-day consisted of a brooch, ear-rings, 
bracelet, and necklet of costly diamonds set in fila- 
gree silver; they were presented to her by the bride- 
groom elect, and made expressly from his own de- 
sign. The bridesmaids’ dresses were white silk, with 
tulle tunics trimmed with silver fringe and bouquets 
of scarlet poppies and silver wheat-ears; veils and 
wreaths to correspond. 

The travelling costume for the bride consisted of a 
skirt of pearl gray taffetas with nine small flounces, 
edged with violet fringe, casaque of violet velvet 
lined throughout with quilted white satin. Bonnet 
of white chip, trimmed with water-lilies, and a large 
violet velvet bow. 

Some original and beautiful muffs and collars have 
recently been introduced ; they are made of feathers 
from the blackcock, pheasant, peacock, and various 
fancy birds. These muffs are light and warm. 

The new color for winter is a rich shade of red, 
which, in spite of its repulsive name, sang de Prusse, 
promises to become very popular. 


IF your lips you would save from slips, 
ive things observe with care; 
Of whom you speak—to whom = speak— 
And how—and when—and where. 

AN Indiana man has effected a strategical combi- 
nation against the potato bugs. He planted a grain 
of corn in each hill of potatoes. The corn came up 
before the potatoes, which, of course, cheated the 
little pests into the belief that it was a corn-field, and 
they never went near the potatoes until it was too 
late todo any damage. His crop of the esculent is, 
therefore, the envy of his neighbors. 


Way are good husbands like dough? Because wo- 
men need them. 
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A, MODEL RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 





——— — 


THE above design is a one story and French roof 
building, suitable for the Southern country; it is 
provided with sufficient height to admit of an air | 
space between the roof and second story. The design 
can be built in wood for about $3000, and be very 
comfortable and convenient. All of our designs are 
beautiful, because they are well proportioned, and 
not merely the style or order of architecture to which 
they belong. We will make full drawings, specifica- 
tions, and bills of quantities for seventy-five dollars 
or two and a half per cent. upon our statement o 
cost. We have facilities for supplying orders from 
all parts of the country at shortest notice. We guar- 
antee to please in our designs, which are always 
made full size, and also by the perfect manner of our 
detail work. Many new improvements are incorpo- 
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FIRST STORY. 


rated that save much labor and cost. Our blanks, 
specifications, and bills of quantities we furnish for 
two dollars. They are not filled up for any particu- 





lar building, but very valuable to builders and those | 


who propose to erect buildings, as they contain all 
the materials necessary to the erection of a first-class 
residence, and those desiring to build without the 
aid of an architect, will do well to procure them. 

First Floor.—A hall, 8 feet wide: B parlor, 18 by 
20 feet; C library, 14 by 16 feet; D dining-room, 14 by 
16 feet; E chamber, 12 by 14 feet; F kitchen, 16 by 
17 feet; G China closet; H porch. 


























we wend 





SECOND STORY. 


Second Floor.—K chambers; L bath room; M ve- 
randa. 


Oxrvia, the very lively and spirited Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, says, in an 
article about fashions :— 

““Why are not all feminine eyes directed to prim, 
elegant Philadelphia, the home of blessed old Gorsy, 
and the cradle where Fashion was rocked in the 
infancy of our Republic? 


Sh Ee 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

AmonG the attractions of the Flower Garden, 
drawing-room, and conservatory, are the many beau- 
tiful designs of Rustic wood work, such as hanging 
baskets, stands, vases, and other adornments, which 
are now so popular, and appropriate for the intro- 
duction of Plants. In the principal seed stores and 
floral establishments of Philadelphia may be found 
the most elegant and elaborate specimens of this 
work, which are sold at a comparatively low price. 
Any one, however, with a little mechanical ingenuity 
and taste, can, with the aid of a saw, hammer, small 
nails (known as finishing nails), a strong knife, and 
a few crooked sticks and roots (the roots of the laurel 
are the best), make up a basket or stand, which, 
when nicely filled with plants, will look nearly as 





RUSTIC BASKET. 


well as the most elaborate ; for the receptacle of the 
plants, the wooden bowls and dishes are used, which 
are now so generally found in every household for 
culinary purposes, to which handles or feet of 
crooked sticks are fastened, and the outside of the 
bowl nailed over with pieces of roots and plants, 
which should be first soaked and scraped before 
nailing on; afterwards give a coat of copal varnish ; 
if the color is too light, stain with burnt umber. 
Your basket or stand now being ready, the next 
thing is to fill it. The following varieties can be 
raised from seed, which we will mail to any address 
for one dollar. We wouid also state that February 
or March is the proper time to start the seeds, so as 
to have the plants ready when spring arrives. Lobe- 
lia, varieties; Mimulus, Musk Plant; Petunia, va- 
rieties ; double Portulaca, Tom Thumb Nasturtium ; 
for vines, Kenilworth Ivy, Maurandia, and Thun- 
bergia, varieties. 

One dozen plants of the following varieties, suita- 
ble for the above purpose, can be sent by mail fur two 
dollars: Glecoma rotundifolia variegata, Torenia 
Asiatica, Agrostis, new ornamental grass; Vinca 
elegantissima variegata, Saxifraga Fortunii, Acoru 
Variegata, Lycopodium, Senicis Scandens, Trader- 
cantia Zebrina, Irish Ivy of Sorts. For centre 
pieces, Coleus, Begonias, and Geraniums of sorts; 
these can all be propagated from cuttings stuck in 
damp sand. The soil for your baskets should be a 
sandy loam, enriched with well rotted manure and 
leaf mould from the woods. The running vines, like 
the Kenilworth Ivy, Maurandias, Thunbergias, Irish 
Ivy, and Vinea, can be trained over the handles, 
or to hang over the sides. 

To all who desire further information on Plants or 
Seeds, we refer to DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 








1870, containing select lists of Seeds, Plants, and 
every other requisite for the garden. His address is, 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

Music stool that would not play. 

“Lookee here, mister. I ain’t complainin’; but 
this ere moosic stool you sold to my wife, we've 
twisted it roun’ till we've twisted off un’s ‘ead, an’ 
not a hap’orth o’ toon can we get out of un.” 


““A pompous fellow made a very inadequate offer 
for a valuable property ; and, calling the next day for 
an answer, inquired of the gentleman if he had en- 
tertained his proposition. ‘No,’ replied the other, 
‘your proposition entertained me.’ ” 

There was once a pompous fellow in this city fond 
of boasting. He was met one morning by a friend, 
who said: “Why, C——, you don’t look well this 
morning.” “No,” he replied, “I was up all night 
gambling, and lostasusual. One hundred and thirty- 
five dollars was the amount, but that is not the worst 
of it—thirty-one cents of it was in cash.” 


WE are told that at a party recently given in this 
city a lady appeared with a train upheld by a colored 
person. We are sorry that this is true, for the lady's 
sake, for, although she knew it not, she was the sub- 
ject of censure the whole evening. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the c4sh aceompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of- pubiication 
of that number. 

Mrs. R. P. K.—Sent hair braid November 19th. 

C. E. H.—Sent hair braid by express 19th. 

Miss L. A. H.—Sent articles by express 22d. 

Miss M. F.—Sent lead comb 30th. 

Mrs. M. D. G. H.—Sent articles 30th. 

Mrs. G. F.—Sent articles by express 30th. 

Mrs. H. R. W.—Sent articles by express December 


Mrs. S. C. 8.—Sent articles 13th. 

Mrs. 8. E. A. E. B.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. A. C. F.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. B. S. H.—Sent pattern 13th. 

L. H.—Sent pattern 13th. 

M. L. D.—Sent silk, ete., 13th. 

Mrs. D, K.—Sent hair work by express 13th. 

M. V. L.—Sent pattern 13th. 

B. N.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. 8. J.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. Dr. J. B.—Sent pin, ete., by express 13th. 

Mrs. K. B.—Sent locks, éte., 13th. 

Mrs. C. R. K.—Sent article 17th. 

Mrs. T. P. B.—Thank you kindly for your pretty 
New-Year’s present. 

D. F. N.—Thank you for the remittance and the 
receipts. 

Ri, 5 altaeatas should never be removed in 
church. 

Maria.—Confidence and ability to talk only come 
by mixing in society. 

—~ rien is better to be too retiring than too for- 
ward. 

Edith.—Men are capricious as well as girls; but 
where a girl has a number of lovers, and loses them 
all in turn, it is a pretty sure sign that it is through 
some fault of temper or arrogance. Pretty girls are 
very apt to flirt, and sensible men do not care to put 
up with flirting, nor do they care to submit to the 
airs of a spoiled pretty miss who trusts more to per- 
sonal attractions than to the effects of amiability and 
common sense, 
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FASHIONS. 





Delia.—You are not “tan old subscriber,” or you 
would not have asked questions which have been 
answered over and over again in the Lapy’s BOOK. 

Julia.—There is no “harmless” remedy. Those 
that are advertised remove the hair for the time; so 
will a razor, but it returns again. Nothing will re- 
move the hair without injuring the skin. 

Mattie.—You seem to think that every gentleman 
who looks at you is in love with you. Too much 
vanity. ; 

Ella and Dudu.—Questions entirely too trivial to 
answer. 

Horsey.—We believe it runs thus:— 

“ The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 

To the right you are wrong, to the left you are 

right.’ 

Mary B.—You will find all the anniversary wed- 
dings in our April number, 1870, This is another 
“old subseriber” making inquiry. 

Leah. — There is nothing that will actually take 
away the scent of onions after you have eaten them. 
A small piece of orris root kept in the mouth some- 
what disguises the disagreeable odor. 

Annie L.—Cut the velveteen either in a short 
sacque or basque; long sacques are not worn. Bind 
with satin, and finish the neck with a rolling satin 
collar. 

Flossy.—Bouquets are not carried except to parties. 

Madge.—A swindle. Noone but a person devoid 
of sense would send thirty-five cents to the fellow. 
His name shows what he is. 

E. L. T.—Seraped carrot put upon warts is said to 
cure them. 

Truth.—We do not give any opinion on matters of 
a theological kind: it is not within our province, and 
as our Book goes among all denominations, you will 
see the propriety of withholding remarks and opin- 
ions where they could not be beneficial, and might 
be obnoxious to many of our readers. 





HKashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks Jor the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as ponaitte, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

he publisher of the LApy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of maroon-colored silk, the skirt 
trimmed with narrow ruffles, bound with velvet. 
Blue velvet casaque, forming a waist and overskirt, 
trimmed with fringe and gimp ; open sleeves, trimmed 
to correspond. Maroon-colored velvet hat, trimmed 
with velvet, feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of leather-colored silk poplin, 
made with one skirt, trimmed with fringe and vel- 
vet. Deep basque waist, forming a short upper skirt, 
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trimmed to correspond, the trimming forming a 
square corselet on the bodice. Coat sleeves, trimmed 
with ruffles at the elbows. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with an 
underskirt and court train ; the underskirt is trimmed 
in front with a side plaiting of the same, with a ruche 
heading it, and point lace put on in points on it; the 
train is trimmed with puffs of white satin, divided by 
narrow bands of pink silk, and edged with narrow 
point lace. It is turned back en revers, and fastened 
by a bow in the back. Low corsage, with basques, 
trinfmed with puffs and lace, which also trims the 
neck and sleeves. Hair arranged in puffs and curls, 
with wreath of pink roses and leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of light green silk, trimmed 
up the front, down the sides, and around the bottom 
of skirt, with white French muslin overskirt of white 
muslin, trimmed to correspond, and looped up with 
rosettes of green ribbon. Pointed corsage, trimmed 
with a bertha of white muslin and ribbon bows. 
Hair arranged in curls, with green velvet and small 
white plume for headdress. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of steel-colored silk, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with three 
narrow ruffles of the same; the upper one cut longer 
in the back than front, and trimmed with white and 
steel-colored fringe, headed by a puff of the material. 
Postilion waist, open at the throat, and trimmed to 
correspond. Coat sleeves, with ruffles a®@the hands. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of six years old of steel-colored 
cloth, trimmed with black braid. Felt hat of the 
same shade, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for little girl of white Cashmere, 
trimmed with pink silk ; low waist and short pufied 
sleeves. Pink ribbon sash, and pink kid boots. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. ‘ 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of navy blue serge, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with plaitings of the same, 
headed by velvet bands. Cloth sacque of the same 
color, trimmed with velvet and fringe. Blue felt hat, 
trimmed with velvet and small feather. 

Fig. 2—Walking suit of invisible green cloth, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a fold, 
and edged with narrow mink fur; the upper one is cut 
long in front and short in the back, trimmed to cor- 
respond. Short basque waist, with open sleeves. 
Velvet bonnet, trimmed with feathers and lace. 
Velvet muff, trimmed with fur. 

Fig. 3.—House dress of garnet-colored silk, made 
with two skirts; the ower one trimmed with a ruffle 
and four bands of velvet; the upper one trimmed 
with a ruffle and two bands of velvet, and looped 
with velvet bows. Basque waist, trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of heavy black silk, made 
with one skirt, and casaque forming an upper skirt; 
the lower skirt is trimmed with three bands of vel- 
vet; the casaque is open in front, with a point on 
each side, and trimmed with ruffles, and velvet, and 
velvet bows. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers and lace. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of brown serge, made with two 
skirts, trimmed with ruffies of the same and velvet. 
Basque waist, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of white royale velvet,. trimmed 
with black lace and purple flowers, with black velvet 
leaves. 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet made of green silk and velvet, 
trimmed with pink roses and leaves. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of white felt, trimmed with black vel- 
vet, lace, and pink roses. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of gray velvet, trimmed with a 
darker shade of velvet, pink roses, and leaves, 
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VARIOUS KINDS OF HEMS. 

A few remarks on the different ways of working 
hems will, no doubt, be acceptable to some of our 
readers. We will first say a word on the turning 
down and folding of hems, which our different figures 
show, both broad and narrow. For every hem a 
turning is first necessary, which, according to the 
more or less close or loose texture of the stuff, may 
be either narrower or broader ; then the hem requires 
to be evenly and exactly folded Gown a second time 
to the widch desired. . 

Fig. 1 shows a hem thatis run. To do this, the 
needle with the thread in it is to be put through at 
small and equal distances to the under side of the 
hem (being the right side of the work), passing 
through all the folds of the stuff, and working from 
right to left. This is the most expeditious way of 
doing a hem where great neatness and strength are 
not required, for if the material be soft, several 
stitches may be taken on the needle at one time 
before drawing it out. 

Wig. 2 shows a hem really hemmed. For this a 
stitch is taken through the single material very close 
to the hem, and taking up as few threads as possible, 
that the stitch may look neat on the right side of the 
work. The needle is brought through the lower edge 
of the folded hem. The stitches must be in a slant- 
ing directign from right to left, and, according to the 
nature of the material, closer or wider apart. Very 
close stitches are especially necessary for things that 
have to be often washed, such as shirts and other 
under garments, pocket handkerchiefs, etc. 

For table linen the hem seen at Fig. 3 is peculiarly 
fitted. By folding back the hem towards the right 
side of the work, after it is completely turned down, 
two parallel edges are created, which are to be closely 
sewn together like a seam, as shown in the iilus- 
tration. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are the slipped-stitch hem, so much 
used by dressmakers for crape and other trimmings. 
This is run with single stitches, that are so managed 
as not to show on the right side of the work. The 
inside turning of the hem is caught by the stitches, 
which are visible only at the back, asin Fig. 4; the 
needle being put through again exactly where it was 
previously taken out, as shown in Fig. 5, the stitches 
eatch the inner fold and the back only, and do not 
appear in front. 

Fig. 6is a stitched hem. Forthis the hem must be 
turned down on the right side of the material. Hay- 
ing brought the needle through to the front of the 
hem a very little above the edge, a small stitch must 
be taken back in a straight line, going through all 
the folds of the material, and the needle brought out 
at such a distance in front as will make a stitch of 
equal size when put through again where the first 
stitch was commenced. 

Fig. 7 shows a narrow single hem stitch. This is 
generally worked only on fine lawn or cambrie for 
pocket handkerchiefs. The term narrow is applied 
here, not to the breadth of the hem itself, which may 
be of any width desired, but to the threads drawn, 
the number of which vary, according to the quality 
of the material, from two to six. To commence the 
stitch, the needle must be brought through the lower 
edge of the folded hem; then take up with it, ac- 
cording to the quality of material (as before ob- 
served), from two to four of the perpendicular 
threads, draw out the needle, and put it in again 
through the edge of the hem, as shown in Fig. 7, then 
take up the same number of the perpendicular threads 
as before, and repeat. 

In a similar manner the broad double hem stitch, 
or open-work insertion, represented in Fig. 8, is to 
be worked. A variety of patterns of open stitches 





may be worked in the centre of the drawn threads. 
On what is threads in both instances, by which means 
regularly divided groups of threads are made for the 
open stitches, as seen in Fig. 8 The way in which 
the lower edge of the drawn threads must be secured 
is the same as for the upper, only that‘in taking hold 
of the edge of the material itself the needle is passed 
downwards instead of upwards, which is a:so shown 
in the illustration, Fig. 8. 

Fig. 9 shows the tambour stitch. For this the 
material must be stretched in a frame, generally 
formed of two hoops fitting one over the other, and, 
according to the thread, cotton, or silk to be used for 
the stitch, a more or less fine crochet hook is neces. 
sary instead ofasewing needle. The cotton or thread, 
being wound, remains under the frame, and is brought 
through the material in a loop by means of the cro- 
chet hook. By the motion of the crochet needle up 
and down through the stuff, giving it a slight turn 
from left to right, the loop, as shown in Fig. 9, is 
easily made round the hook. This loop, which is 
brought up through the stuff at the same opening by 
which the hook went down, remains on the needle 
while the latter is advanced a little, following the 
direction of the pattern (which must be traced on the 
stuff), and again goes through the material in order 
to take up the thread for a fresh loop or stitch, which, 
being brought through the centre of the former one, 
takes its place on the needle. This work, after a 
little practice, is very quickly done. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1—The Ettrick shawl costume is made of 
Seotch woolshawls. It is manufactured of all shades 
of gray, and is trimmed with a border of either a 
lighter or darker shade of the same color, and with 
fringe to match the border. 

Fig. 2—Ornament for the neck for evening dress. 
A plain band of velvet, with a pink rose, leaves, and 
buds. 

Fig. 3.—Chemise for a low dress, open in the back, 
trimmed with puffs and embroidery. 

Fig. 4.—This dressing gown is of gray cashmere, 
faced with crimson silk, and crimson silk cord and 
tassels. The sleeves can be left open, to button up 
as seen in illustration, if desired for an invalid. 

Fig. 5.—Striped brown velvet jacket, trimmed with 
plain velvet collar and cuffs. y 

Fig. 6.—Dress for young girl, of striped green and 
black silk, made with two skirts, the lower one 
trimmed with bias bands of the same, piped with 
velvet. The upper skirt is trimmed to correspond ; 
is looped upin the back with a striped velvet bow, 
the sash being of the same. Plain corsage; coat 
sleeves loose at the wrist. 

Fig. 7.—Indoor jacket. This jacket is made both 
in fine white and fine scarlet flannel, and is em- 
broidered, according to taste, with either colored 
silks or gold thread. It is cut without a seam in the 
centre of the back, and the square fronts are fastened 
at the top only with a cord and tassels. The edge of 
the jacket is trimmed with fringe sewn on the wrong 
side. The embroidery is repeated on the cuffs of the 
sleeves, and round the armholes. 

Fig. 8.—Underskirt of brown cashmere, trimmed 
with a side plaiting of the same, headed by three 
bands of black velvet. It can be used for a skirt to 
loop an overdress over if desired. 

Fig. 9.—White silk hat for child a year old, trimmed 
with narrow blonde lace, small feather, and satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 10.—Drawers with waist, for child of three 
years, made of long cloth, trimmed with embroidered 
insertion and ruffling. 

Fig. 11.—Infant’s cloak, made of pearl-colored 
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cashmere, the edge of cape and cluak being finished 
by a narrow silk braid. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Infant’s shirts, made of fine linen 
lawn, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 14.—Apron for little girl, with bib and braces, 
trimmed with a narrow ruifie of the same, bound 
with satin. 

Fig. 15.—Waist for house dress, trimmed with vel- 
vet, and a quilling of the same. 

Fig. 16.—Ladies’ basque jacket, made of black vel- 
vet. It is cut with an undervest of velvet; the trim- 
ming is of satin. 

Fig. 17.—Braces for girl from twelve to fourteen 
years old, with corset in front. 

Fig. 18.—Night flannel skirt, for child from four to 
six months old; open at the side and bottom. The 
side is fastened by tapes tied together ; the bottom is 
buttoned together with three buttons. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Gentleman’s flannel undershirt 
and drawers. 

Fig. 21.—Night slip for child under two years old, 
made of cambric muslin, and trimmed with narrow 
edging. The front of gown is plain, the fulness 
being at sides and back. 


DESCRIPTION OF HATS AND BONNETS. 
(See Engravings, Page 134.) 

Fig. 1.—Hat of black velvet, trimmed with thread 
lace and gros grain ribbon. A bunch of scarlet and 
black feathers on the left side. . 

Fig. 2.—Blue velvet bonnet, trimmed with gros 
grain ribbon across the top, and leaves of shaded 
blue velvet, a bunch of blue and white feathers on 
the left side, gros grain ribbon strings. 

Fig. 3—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with satin 
pipings and ribbon, and a large bunch of pink roses, 
buds, and leaves. 

Fig. 4.—White silk bonnet, trimmed with bands of 
maroon-colored velvet, velvet leaves, and feathers; 
the leaves extend down on the strings, which are 
white. 

Fig. 5.—White felt hat, trimmed with black velvet, 
jet ornaments, and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Purple velvet hat, trimmed with white and 
black lace, purple velvet flowers, and shaded feath- 
ers. Tabs in back of purple velvet, trimmed with 
fringe. 

Fig. 7.—Gray felt hat, trimmed with brown velvet, 
and gray and brown feathers. 

Fig. 8.—Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with lace, 
velvet flowers, feathers, and ribbon. The strings 
are of velvet, edged with lace. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of mauve velvet, trimmed with 
bows of a striped velvet and satin ribbon; pink roses 
inside the brim. 

Fig. 10.—Black velvet gypsy, trimmed with black 
and white feathers, and pink roses. 


—_— 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

As weddings are very fashionable at this season, a 
few hints on style of dress, etc., will, we think, not 
be objectionable to our fair brides elect. 

Where a handsome dress is desired for a bride, 
white Ottoman silk, rich and heavy, with reps as 
thick as a knitting needle, is the fashionable fabric. 
Its suft, creamy whiteness is more universally be- 
coming than the lustrous sheen of satin, which is now 
only worn by blondes of the purest complexion. 
Fine white faille, and soft poult de soie are also in 
favor this season. Gros grain makes a handsome 
wedding dress. Where as good asilk cannot be af- 
forded, a plain dress of white silk Irish poplin is both 
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ladylike and handsome, and much prettier than a 
poor silk loaded with trimming to make it appear 
handsome. Tulle and lace flounces are worn, and 
even flounces of the same material as the dress. Tho 
latter fashion we do not altogether fancy ; in our eyes 
it makes a stiff trimming for a wedding dress. The 
short skirt, with a square court train, is the favorite 
fashion for elaborate wedding dresses. If the skirt 
is not cut so, it is trimmed with a tablier to simulate 
a court train. Low necked corsages are most worn 
by brides this season. The front and back are 
sharply pointed, or else the front only, and the back 
finished by a Postilion basque. In the first case, the 
waist is laced behind; in the latter, it is buttoned in 
front. The neck is cut exceedingly low, and finished 
out to the proper height with Grecian folds of tulle, 
edged with a vine of orange blossoms and narrow 
point lace. The Grecian drapery is a revival of an 
old fashion, very becoming to slender figures, as it 
gives an appearance of full bust and shoulders. It is 
a succession of five or six small overlapping folds of 
tulle, arranged straight around the corsage, and 
pointed slightly lower in the centre of the front, 
where it is completed by a strap of folds and a bou- 
quet of orange flowers. The sleeve is a simple short 
puff of tulle arranged in position on stiff net, and 
gathered to a band of satin and lace. When high 
corsages are preferred, they are pointed in front, 
and have Postilion back. The neck is open very 
low down the front, but the opening is not wide, and 
is finished by a lace frill and delicate vine of orange 
buds. The sleeves are the Duchesse, of simple coat 
shape, rounded at the wrist, open up the outer seam 
to the elbow. The opening and wrists are trimmed 
with lace and flowers. The trimming most used for 
Irish poplin dresses is a thick cord of white velvet 
around the skirt and basque, with lace at 
and sleeves. Dresses of this material are ma@ 
high corsage as described. Widows and brides whe, 
are no longer young wear pale pear! tinted silk or 

poplin made in this way. There is no change in bridal 

veils. They are still made of fine tulle, four yards wide, 

and three and a half yards long. The lower corners 

are rounded, and the entire veil may have a two-inch 

hem, sewed with silk floss, and dotted with orange 

buds. The veil falls over the face below the chin for 

church weddings, but does not cover the face during 

the ceremorial at home weddings. If the bridal re- 

ception is given the day of the wedding, the bride 

wears her veil; but never wears it after her wedding 

day. Widows do not wear veils on the occasion of 

their second marriage. The wreath of orange flow- 

ers is a coronet, high in the centre, with sprays at the 

sides. Gloves are of white kid, long wristed; when 

worn with short sleeves, reaching almost to the el- 

bow. The shoes are plain untrimmed gaiters, either 

laced or buttoned, and made of the same material as 

the dress. Pearl or diamond jewelry is the only kind 

of jewelry allowed; the latter only when it is the 

present of the groom. White tulle and tarlatane are 

worn by the bridesmaids, the corsage made to cor- 

respond with the bride’s ; colored flowers and jewelry 

are worn by the bridesmaids. 

A cashmere overdress with a silk skirt, or else an 
entire suit of Irish poplin of purest sardonyx, or 
gray or brown is chosen for the travelling dress. 
Silk costumes are little worn for travelling at this 
time of year, even when the bride is married in her 
travelling outfit. The round hat or gypsy bonnet is of 
shaded velvet and ostrich tips, matching the dress in 
color. The gloves of the bridal pair match the 
bride’s dress in color. 

For wedding invitations, a single large note sheet, 
without cards, is used this season in preference to 
the elaborate styles lately in fashion. At the top of 
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the page is a white embossed monogram of the com- 
bined initials of the bride and groom, followed by 
the invitation in script. Inclosed are two cards; the 
larger contains the bride’s name near the bottom; a 
smaller card, with the groom’s name, is placed on 
this card above the bride’s name, and fastened with 
a tiny bow of white ribbon. This is all that is neces- 
sary when the bridal pair leave the church to go on 
a tour; but when there is a reception on the day of 
the wedding, the hour of the reception and number 
of residence are given on the ceremony card. After 
quiet weddings at home, or when the newly-married 
pair have returned from their tour, it is customary 
for them to issue cards announcing their marriage, 
on a note sheet, inclosing a card designating recep- 
tion days. 

Lace is more than ever fashionable as a trimming; 
it is white for evening dresses, and black for dark 
colored dresses or mantles. Small jackets of white 
or black guipure, of a very graceful shape, look ex- 
ceedingly pretty over low silk dresses, and are a very 
tasteful finish to a dinner or small evening party 
toilet. Casaques of black lace, fitted to the waist by 
a sash, and trimmed round with a deep lace flounce, 
are also in very good taste. They are made of Chan- 
tilly, black silk guipure, or blonde. Some are of 
white lace, but are much more dressy. They are 
pretty for a married lady for a small evening com- 
pany, worn over a light silk dress, which otherwise 
might not prove new and nice enough. Dentelle des 
Indes is also very fashionable. Every one cannot af- 
ford to wear a real lace tunic, and the fine woollen 
lace is far preferable to any imitations of Chantilly 
or other valuable lace. Its patterns are extremely 
handsome, and when of good quality, it is soft to the 
touch, though firm enough not to crumple easily, and 
makes up beautiful draperies as tunics. For the 
evening, a tunic of either Chantilly or dentelle des 
Indes is a great desideratum. For ladies who go out 
a great deal, or receive company at home, and yet do 
not care to be always in grand toilette, the black 
lace tunic will prove especially useful, as they can 
wear it with any low colored silk. The tunic has a 
high bodice, or sometimes one that is high at the 
back only, and open in front in a square, or en chdle ; 
it is rounded or pointed off in front, upon the skirt, 
and draped and looped up into a puff behind. The 
sleeves are wide and open. Sometimes they fall into 
long lappets from the shoulders, leaving the arm 
quite bare. With a few jewels to brighten it up, and 
natural flowers in the hair, this makes up a very 
nice demi-toilet for the evening. To wear with light 
colored silk or thin dresses, we very much admire 
the new fichus of plaited tulle or clear muslin, 
trimmed with Mechlin or Valenciennes lace. 

Evening mourning dress is always rather a diffi- 
culty, and therefore we think the following descrip- 
tion of an extremely tasteful demi deuil evening 
toilette may prove useful to some of our readers, al- 
though it is very simple. The dress is of black silk 
gauze over white faille silk ; it is trimmed round the 
bottom with a plaited flounce, not above four inches 
deep at the back, but nearly twice that depth in 
front. The basque of the bodice, forming a sort of 
short upper skirt, is trimmed with a deep border of 
Bruges lace, and draped on either side with bows of 
fringed-out black gauze. The bodice is high on the 
shoulders, but very low both in the front and the 
back ; it is trimmed with a deep border of Bruges 
lace, headed by three corded rouleaux of black satin; 
inside this there is a low chemisette of fine white 
crape, plaited like a fichu. The sleeve is finished off 
at the bend-of the arm with a flounce, trimmed with 
Bruges lace, and a fluting of crape shows underneath. 
A necklace and large cross of cut jet, and bracelets 








| to match, look well with such a dress, and ear-rings 


and coronet of cut jet might also be worn. <A white 
rose or camillia would be a suitable ornament for 
the hair. 

A new style of Grecian ceinture seems likely to 
supersede sashes for evening wear. It is a richly 
gilt ribbon, adapted to the figure by an entirely novel 
fastening, which admits of its being tightened or 
loosened at pleasure. 

For children we have some very pretty costumes 
to note. For boys from five to seven we saw com. 
plete suits of dark blue cloth, composed of straight 
waistcoats, buttoned all the way down; half-fitting 
jackets, with seams in the back, and Knickerbockers. 
Velvet Scotch caps complete the costumes ; these are 
becoming to some boys, but not to all. Yatching 
hats of gray felt, trimmed with dark blue silk braid, 
may be worn instead. Complete suits of black vel- 
veteen are also very elegant for little boys. The 
jacket is short and loose, with rounded sleeves, a 
little open; the waistcoat and Knickerbockers are 
the same as those of cleth costumes. Some suits are 
braided and some plain, according to taste. With 
Knickerbockers stockings should be worn; while 
with the loose, short trowsers socks look best. But 
it is now generally understood that it is best for boys 
to wear woollen stockings in winter. The plaid 
stockings are very nice, and the bright scarlet, if of 
good quality, will keep their color a long time, on 
condition of being washed in lukewarm bran water 
without Any soap. 

For a little girl from three to four years old we 
noticed a very lovely dress of French blue poplin. It 
was made like an out-of-door pelisse, high, and but- 
toned all the way down with blue velvet buttons. At 
the back there was a rounded basque; this basque 
was trimmed with a handsome pattern, partly in 
appliqué of blue velvet, and partly in blue silk braid- 
work. The same pattern went round the pelerine or 
large cape. Thissort of dress is very nice for putting 
on a little girl for going out over the little dress with 
low bodice and short sleeves, which is worn in the 
house. For the same we saw some very charming 
jackets of white Cashmere, double-breasted, and 
loose both in front and behind ; they are ornamented 
with braid-work in black, red, or blue, and edged 
with white woollen fringe. There are small revers, 
which may be turned down, or else turned up and 
buttoned, if the jacket is preferred to come quite 
high in the neck. To wear with the blue pelisse 
described, we saw a very pretty hat of the Tyrelese 
shape, of fine dark gray felt, trimmed with biue vél- 
vet ribbon and a blue feather, bota matched to the 
pelisse. 

In crinoline the skirts are worn about two yards 
round at base, with very large tournures. These 
skirts are much more graceful looking than the very 
small skirts which have been worn. 

In ladies’ boots there is a great variety this season, 
as every shoemaker likes to adopt a style of his own; 
but all agree in advising the plainest kid or pebbled 
leather boots, with very little, if any, ornamental 
stitching, and with heels an inch and a quarter high. 
The white fan stitching bows and tassels on the boots 
and very high curved French heels are passée. The 
shape is the three-quarter Polish boot, rather higher 
than those worn in the summer. Buttoned and side- 
laced boots are both worn. The newest idea is to 
have the lacing begin at the foxing, and curve up- 
ward, giving ample room for a high instep. Evening 
shoes are invariably gaiters, slippers being confined 
to morning negligé. White satin or kid boots are 
most used, as they willsuit with any dress. Children 
wear pink or blue kid gaiters to match their evening 
dresses. FASHION. 
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MY WIFE AND I; 
OR, HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 





BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “* Uncie’s Tom’s Cabin,” “* Minister’s 
Wooing,” etc. etc. 





CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Ir appears to me that the world is returning 
to its second childhood, and running mad for 
stories. Stories! Stories! Stories! everywhere ; 
stories in every paper, in every crevice, crack, 
and corner of the house. Stories fall from the 
pen faster than leaves of autumn, and of as 


many shades and colorings. Stories blow over | 


here in whirlwinds from England. Stories are 
translated from the French, from the Danish, 
from the Swedish, from the German, from the 
Russian. There are serial stories for adults in 
the Atlantic, in the Overland, in the Galary, in 
Harper’s, in Seribner’s. There are serial stories 
for youthful pilgrims in Our Young Folks, the 
Little Corporal, the Riverside, the Youth's Com- 
panion, and very soon we anticipate newspa- 
pers with serial stories for the nursery. We 
shall have those charmingly illustrated maga- 
zines, the Cradle, the Rocking-Chair, the First 
Rattle, and the First Tooth, with successive chap- 
ters of ‘‘Goosy Goosy Gander,” and “ Hickory 
Dickory Dick,” and ‘‘Old Mother Hubbard,’’ 
extending through twelve, or twenty-four, or 
forty-eight numbers. 

I have often questioned what Solomon would 
have said if he had lived inour day. The poor 
man, it appears, was somewhat dlase with the 
abundance of literature in his times, and re- 
marked that much study was a weariness to 
the flesh. Then, printing was not invented, 
and “‘ books”’ were all copied by hand, in those 
very square Hebrew letters, where each letter 
is about as careful a bit of work as a grave- 
stone. And yet, even with all these restrictions 
and circumscriptions, Solomon rather testily 
remarked: ‘“‘Of making many books there is 
no end!’ What would he have said had he 
looked over a modern publisher's catalogue ? 

It is understood now that no paper is com- 
plete without its serial story, and the spinning 
of these stories keeps thousands of wheels and 
spindles in motion. Itis now understood that 
whoever wishes to gain the public ear, and to 
propound a new theory, must do it in a serial 
story. Hath any one in our day, as in St. 
Paul’s, a psalm, a doctrine, a tongue, a revela- 
tion, an interpretation—forthwith he wraps it 
up in a serial story, and presents it to the pub- 
lic. We have prison discipline, free trade, labor 
and capital, woman’s rights, the temperance 
question in serial stories. We have Romanism 
and Protestantism, High Church and Low 
Church, and no Church, contending with each 
other in serial stories, where each side converts 
the other, according to the faith of the narrator. 


| We see that this thing is to goon. Soon it 
| will be necessary that every leading clergyman 
should embody his theology in a serial story, 
to be delivered from the pulpit Sunday after 
Sunday. We look forward to announcements 
in our city papers such as these: ‘The Rev. Dr. 
Ignatius, of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
will begin a serial romance, to be entitled “St. 
Sebastian and the Arrows,’’ in which he will 
embody the duties, the trials, and the tempta- 
tions of the young Christians of our day. The 
| Rev. Dr. Boanerges, of Plymouth Rock Church, 
| will begin a serial story, entitled “Calvin's 
Daughter,”’ in which he will discuss the dis- 
tinctive features of Protestant theology. The 
Rev. Dr. Cool Zephyr will go on with his inter- 
esting romance of “Christianity a Dissolving 
View,”’ designed to show how everything is, in 
many respects, like everything else, and all 
things lead somewhere, and everything will 
finally end somehow, and that therefore it is 
important that everybody should cultivate gen- 
eral sweetness, and have the very best time 
possible in this world. 

By the time that all these romances get to 
going, the system of teaching by parables, and 
opening one’s mouth in dark sayings, will be 
fully elaborated. Pilgrim’s Progress will be 
nowhere. ‘The way to the celestial city will be 
as plain in everybody’s mind as the way up 
Broadway—and so much more interesting! 
Finally, all science, and all art, and all busi- 
ness will be explained, conducted, and directed 
by serial stories, till the present life and the life 
to come shall form only one grand romance. 
This will be about the time of the Millennium. 

Meanwhile, I am going to furnish a serial 
story for the Christian Union, and I choose the 
subject that is in everybody’s mind and mouth, 
discussed on every platform, surging from 
everybody’s tongue, and coming home to every 
man’s business and bosom, to wit :— 


MY WIFE AND I. 

I trust that Miss Anthony, and Mrs. Stanton, 
and all the prophetesses of our day, will remark 
the humility and propriety of my title. It is 
not I and My Wife—oh, no! It is My Wife 
}and I. What am I, and what is my father’s 
| house, that I should go before my wife in any- 
thing? 

‘*But why specially for the Christian Union?” 

says Mr. Chadband. Let us in a spirit of love 
| inquire. 
Is it not evident why, oh, beloved? Is not 
| that firm in human nature, which stands under 
the title of My Wire anp I, the oldest and 
most venerable form of Christian union on 
record? Where, I ask, will you find a better 
one—a wiser, a stronger, a sweeter, a more 
universally popular and agreeable one? 

To be sure, there have been times and seasons 
when this ancient and respectable firm has been 
| attacked as a piece of old fogyism, and various 
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substitutes for it posgeees. It has been said 
that ‘‘My WIFE AND I” denoted a selfish, close 
corporation inconsistent with a general, all- 
sided, diffusive, universal benevolence; that 
My WIFE AND I, in a millennial community, 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





A GREAT RELIGIOUS WEEKLY, 


had no particular rights in each other more : 


than any of the thousands of the brethren and 
sisters of the human race. They have said, too, 
that My WIFE AND I, instead of an indissoluble 
unity, were only temporary partners, engaged 
on time, with the liberty of giving their month’s 
notice, and starting off to a new firm. 

It is not thus we understand the matter. 

My WIFE AND I, as we understand it, is the 
sign and symbol of more thar any earthly 


religion, indissoluble as the soul, endless as 
eternity—the symbol chosen by Almighty Love 
to represent his redeeming, eternal union with 
the soul of man. 

A fountain of eternal youth gushes near the 
hearth of every household. Each man and 
woman that have loved truly, have had their 
romance in life—their poetry in existence. 

So I, in giving my history, disclaim all other. 
Look not for trap-doors, or haunted houses, or 
deadly conspiracies, or murders, or concealed 
crimes, in this history, for you will not find 
one. You shall have simply and only the old 
story--old as the first of Genesis—of Adam, 
stupid, desolate, and lonely without Eve, and 
how he sought and how he found her, and how 
they fared together thereafter. 

This much, on mature consideration, I hold 
to be about the sum and substance of all the 
romances that have ever been written, and so 
long as there are new Adams and new Eves in 
each coming generation, it will not want for 
sympathetic listeners. 

So I, Henry Henderson—a plain Yankee boy 
from the mountains of New Hampshire, and 
at present a citizen of New York—commence 
a | story. 

My experiences have three stages. 

First, my child-wife, or the experiences of 
Boyhood. 

Second, my shadow-wife, or the experiences 
of my Youth. 

Third, my real wife, where I saw her, how I 
sought and found her, and how we fared to- 
gether. 

In the course of these experiences, my good 
friends, you will find that we take occasion to 
discuss all sorts of modern and exciting topics, 
and to keep up with the spirit of this discussing 
age, when there is nothing which may not be 
considered an open question. 


The above is the introductory chapter of a 
new and most charming tale by Mrs. Stowe, 
commenced in the Christian Union, and to be 
continued during the year 1871. For sale b 
all newsdealers. The publishers, Messrs. J. B. 
Forp & Co., 39 Park Row, New York, offer to 
send the paper to subscribers two months FREE ; 
that is, all subscriptions sent in for the year 
1871, shall be credited from the beginning of 
this story fully up to January, 1872. The 

rice of an annual subscription is three dollars. 

ollowing this is the prospectus of the paper. 
To every new subscriber is presented Marshall's 
superb “ Houschold Engraving of Washington,”’ 
a work which has made the artist famous over 
Europe and America, and has never been sold 
for less than $5. With such a combination of 


attractions, it is not surprising that the Chris- 
téan Union is taking the very front rank among 
religious newspapers. 


The CHRISTIAN UNION isa thoroughgoing Re. 
ligious Family Newspaper, of sixteen large quarto 
pages—each Number being cut and stitched. HENRy 
WARD BEECHER is its Editor, and it may be best de- 
scribed as an Unsectarian, Independent Weekly 
Journal, devoted to Religion, Morals, Reform, For- 
eign and Domestic News of the Church and the 
World, Literature, Science, Art, Agriculture, Trade, 
Finance, etc. etc., containing contributions from 
well-known eminent writers. 

It has Something for all Members of the House- 
hold ; admirable contributed and editorial articles, 


partnership or union—of something sacre d as | discussing all the great topics of the day ; fresh nfor- 


mation on unhackneyed subjects; much matter of a 


| high and pure religious tone; Poems, Household 


Stories, and Chat for the little ones. 

It is the Brightest and Most Interesting Religious 
Paper published, being quoted from by the press of 
the entire country more extensively than any other. 


| The whole editorial work is in the hands of ex- 


perienced and cultivated men. 
In addition to Mr. BEECHER’S 


STAR PAPERS 


| and the regular weekly reports by Mr. ELLINWoop 





of his Friday Evening LECTURE-ROOM TALKS, 
many other features of constant yet varying interest 
fill its columns from week to week. 

The CONTRIBUTORS are Representative Men 
of ALL Denominations, and it is increasing in cir- 
culation more rapidly than any other religious 
weekly. 

READ WHAT THE PAPERS SAY 


Concerning the CHRISTIAN UNION:— 

Not only the ablest and best, but also, as we sup- 
pees the most popular of American periodicals. Tt 

as already greater influence than ~) her religious 
paper in the country.— The Nation (N. Y.). 


Is taking rank among the ablest religious news 
pers in the land.— American Presbyterian (Phila. ). 


One of the very ablest papers that reach us.— 
Standard of the Cross, Bi McILVALNE’s organ 
(Cincinnati, O.). 


One of the leading weekly religious journals of the 
world.— Pacific Christian Advocate (San Francisco). 
READ WHAT THE CRITICS SAY 

Of MARSHALL’S HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING 
OF WASHINGTON, a fine impression of which is 
PRESENTED to every new Subscriber to the Paper. 

D. HUNTINGTON, President of the National 
Academy of Design, says: 

Mr. Marshall’s engraving is truly a masterpiece of 
the engraver’s art. Every one, and, above all, every 
American, should possess a copy of this noble print. 

F. 0. & DARLEY, the celebrated Artist, says: 

It is, beyond all question, the best head, engraved 
in line, yet produced in this country, as well as the 
finest copy of Stuart’s portrait I have ever seen. 

EDWARD EVERETT says: 

* * * Tt is truly a superb work. Nothing could be 
finer. It places Mr. Marshall at once by the side of 
the great Masters of his art. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR, for whieh 
are given the Paper for fourteen months, from the 
commencement of Mrs. Stowe’s Stories, and the Pic- 
ture above named to all new subscribers. Specimen 
copies sent FREE by mail to any address. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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PETIT POLEA, 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


By WALTER BURT. 





Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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